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ABSTRACT 

Socia:? studies education in 22 countries is 
described^ The purpose of the publication is to stimulate 
international communication and cross-cultural study among 
practitioners in different countries. The introduction to the report 
discusses issues related to social studies education and to 
international communication, common concerns, curriculum approaches, 
educational practices, and methods are outlined. Significant 
differences are noted in terms of national wealth* quality of school 
life* attitudes toward the leqitimacy of social persuasion and social 
activism* and inattention oiven to individualization of instruction 
and specific learning difficulties. Common problems include defining 
the scope and nature . of social .studies, ^ the lag between new knowledge 
and teaching, curriculum innovation, assessment and examinations, 
development of intercultural curricula, and information retrieval. 
Existing communication efforts in research, program development, and 
professional associations are also discussed. Following the 
introduction, social studies education in each country is discussed. 
The countries include: Australia, Brazil, Britain, Canada, China, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, the Federal Republic of Germany, Indonesia, 
Israel* Japan, Kenya* Papua New Guinea, Philippines ,• South Korea*, the 
soviet Onion, Spain, Sweden, Tanzania, the United States, and Zp.mbia. 
•"he basic format presents the social environment, the educational 
setting, an overview of social studies education, curriculum 
descriptions, and school orqar.lzatioii. (KC) 
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Preface 



/ • •• • / • " • ' ' * • " 

/ The title chosen by the editors of this volume for their introductory 

chapter— -"We Are Not Alone" — probably reflects the reaction ^hst many U.S.. 

- - _ social studies educators will have to readlAg this survey of sociocivlc 

education in 22 countries 4II over the globe. In multifarious ways, 

riding or bucking various trends, we are all trying to accomplish the 

same goal: to teach our youth «/hat we think they need to 'know in order 

.to live productively and responsibly in their societies.' 

. x 

Therein fie our many commonalities* ^ Our perhaps equally pervt^lslve 
differences arise from the vast differences between and among—And often 
within— those societies. No educational system exists In a vacuum. 
Social » economic » and political pressures; religious and cultural values; 
history t heritage » and tradition — all these 'factors play a part In shaping 
the educational system that ciach society holds to be .ideal for preparing 
Its youths 

V - The 22 countries treated In this book range from the underdeveloped 

to the highly developed, from Infant nations struggling free of their 
colonial cocoons to those whose political and social systems have been 
„ firmly in place for hundreds of years* The amounts and kinds of resources 
available for educational purposes are lequally varied across nations. 
Perhaps most striklrigi i^n terms of disparity > are the polar differences 
in basic educational philosophy — on the one hand, that' the primary purpose 
of public education, is to fulflir the potential of the individual ard, on 
.J^^the other, that the main goal of education is to serve the state. 

As the volume editors point oiit in the Foreword to this ambitious 
< . . compilation, their Intent was not to t)alnt a comprehensive picture /of 

social education worldwide but rather to begin what they hope will be a 
continuing and expanding dialogue. We are pleased to play a part in this 
effort to help social studies educators around the world understand each 
other — and ourselves* 

James E. Davis 

* Associate Director, Social Science 

Education Consortium 

Associate Director, ERIC Clearinghouse 

for Social Studies/Social Science Education 



Foreword 



In San Francisco In November 1973, at the annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, the editors xMde a presentation 
on "Toward a World View of the Social Studies." We solicited feedbai:k on 
the idea of establishing international communication in the social studies 
and the response vas very favorable* Suggestions were made to exchange 
textbooks, professional publlcAtlons, and other resources as well as to 
arrange for tours and exchanges for teachers themselves in various 
countries. As .a result of that lecture and the response, we decided to 
produce a book so that others could share in the idea of International 
communication and cross-cultural study in the social studies. We decided 
to begin this volume with an updated version of our original presentation, 
which • appears as our Introductory chapter. 

We have both traveled widely since 1973 and worked for periods of 
time in some of the countries treated in this book. However, in compiling 
this volume we have avoided editorializing or inserting our own views in 
the chapters on individual countries, even when our opinions were somewhat 
divergent from those of the authors. 

What follows is not a comprehensive analysis of world trends in the 
social studies but rather an attempt to stimulate Interest and inquiry, 
to provide a base for opening up a dialogue, and to encourage closer 
communication between social educators in different countries. From our . 
reading as' well as our international contacts, it is evident that we and 
our colleagues all over the globe increasingly share concerns about soclo- 
clvic education. The social studies curriculum area is recognized as 
being intimately linked to the knowledge, skills, attitudes,- and actions 
that are ever-more imperative for the furtherance, let alone the preser- 
vation, of many worthy aspects of civilization throughout the world. The 
social studies promote insights and qualities which foster mutual human 
understanding, wise decision making, and civic participation. 

In attaining such goals in any nation, the contribution of education 
will be furthered if educators make concerted efforts to address certain 
basic professional issues. Although there are differences within as well 
as between various countries in regard to these issues, it seems clear 
that an> kind of global unity in the field of social studies will have to 
await some degree of congruence on these points as well as the relaxation 
of political differences between nations. We need to attempt to resolve, 
for example, the problems of: 

— Defining and delimiting the scope of the social studieo. 
— Agreeing on purposes, goals, and priorities. 
— Selecting the most appropriate content. 

— Identifying the most effective structure and organization for 
instruction. 

— Enabling teachers to effectively use strategies and approaches 
that are issue-, skill-, and value-tent ered. 
— Reaching and involving learners. 

— Convincing others of the basic importance of the social studies. 




W« that our travtlt tnd eoottettt whllt widtiprcad, did not 

necesaarlly yltld a tepirelehtatlvi of BalAncid list of countrlei In terms 
"of alzei population, geographical reg ion ^ type of government , or kind of 
school system. For example, some nations that recently gained independence 
continue to reflect their colonial heritage while others have largely 
eliminated such carryovers from the past. Indigenous aspects central to 
one country's program of social education may be largely missing In 
another. However, we did attempt to solicit contributions from varied 
Countries and regions of the world so as to provide a balanced selection 
of conditions and practices. If a country was deemed especially important 
buf we could not obtain a native author, we recruited a contributor who 
had visited, taught in, or studied in or about the country. 

Unfortunately, several of the authors who initially agreed to write 
chapters found it. impossible Co deliver as promised. Factors ranging 
from serious illness to revolution, in addition to unstable or dynamic 
political situations, also contributed to the final selection of countries 
reviewed in this volume. 

The diversity of conditions and variety of systems described in this 
volume reflect the still-uncrystallized condition of the field of social 
studies worldwide and illustrate certain emerging trends which, in some 
cases, seem to run counter to one another. Taken as a whole, these 
differences underscore the need not only to communicate but also to make 
some progjress toward eliminating some of the key differences which 
prevent the field from solidifying. By so doing, we would enable a 
statement about social studies to have meaning across cultures and 
boundaries. 

A volume such as this takes several years to organize and assemble. 
By the time of publication, what with the rapidity of' change that exists 
in the world, it is more than possible that some of the contents may be 
dated. Although we asked the authors of individual chapters to submit 
revised manuscripts reflecting changes that have occurred since 1973, • 
this was not always possible, and several chapters undoubtedly include 
descriptions which are not longer current. 

It is also important to recognize that, in spite of having been 
orovided with a suggested outline for a common approach, the chapter 
authors (being creative and independent individuals) did not submit uni- 
formly or consistently organized chapters. Variations in conditions in 
different countries contributed further to the difficulty of producing a 
volume that might be used as an accurate comparative tool. 

Finally, we hope that the reader will keep in mind the major intent 
of the editors: to provide an opening gambit for an international dialogue 
on the social studies. To this end, we trust that our efforts will prove 
to be fruitful and productive. 

Richard E. Gross 
David Dufty 

Stanford, California, USA 
Sydney, NSJV, Adstralia 
September 1979 
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I* Social Studies Around the World, 
We ^re Not Alone 



By David Dufty 



(In collaboration with Richard Gross) 



"In Bdijcational activities, anything daaigned to halp man live at 
peace with 3iiimsalf, anything which driws him out of unhappy isolation 
and lonelirjess, also helps towards harmony among the peoples." 

/ * • UNESCO, Learning To Be (1973) 

I 

It wks an exciting experience, to take a taxi through the back 
streets ojf Katmandu and finally locate, at his home, a fellow social 
educator jfirhom I had met some years before at a conference In Australia. 
Although /our. cultures were very different,- we had a gri^at deal In common, 
and we Icciuld share our dreams and problems • We knew that we were not 
alone in struggling with the extremely challenging tasks facing social 
educators around the world today. 

W^lle visiting a secondary social science project back In Melbourne, 
I was i^hown an interesting unit on communication. There Were studies of 
animal communication, nonverbal communication, and various other aspects 
of communication. I. pointed out that another social science project in 
Sydney had been working on a remarkably similar unit. Later, I visited 
a science education project in Melbourne. The developers thought I'd be 
interested in their new unit on communication (which, although it was 
unknown to me, by^now had a very familiar ring to it). I subsequently 
discovered that English-* language educators, primary social studies 
teachers, and mass-*medla educators in Australia were working on similar 
projects, and during visits to other countries I found various other 
groups working on the same topic. Consider the Irony: dozens of groups 
working to develop units on communication, and no one In communication 
with anyone else.' 

The phenQmenon descrlb^ above is often referred to as ^'reinventing 
the wheel." A more-neutral term might be poly genets is ^ or inventing the 
same thing In different places^-^whlch may be contrasted with cultural 
diffusion, or the spread of Ideas from on^.piace to another. I don't 
wish to suggest that there Is no value In^.^Dple working on the same 
problem In different places, nor would I wish to see countries with the 
time and money for educational innovation impose their ideas on other 
cultures, albeit with good intentions. However, I do consider that the ; 
history of science, technology, and medicine has demonstrated the 
importance of the mobility of knowledge, and I am suggesting that problems 
related to education for social living are of equal Importance to — and, 
of course, allied with — problems of the natural sciences. 

Adequate communication does not ensure a better int^rcultural view 
of the social studies, but at least allows for the possibility that such 
a perspective might be attained. From this perspective, we may come to 
realize that ther& are ways of doing things other than our own. Had we 



divtloptd lueh a pAtipaetlvt, va Alght ha^a ftHroldad thi cultural, 
Imperlallam o£ tha colonial period or raalatad tha temptation to impose 
our own syatana of social education on different countries (as happened 
during the U«S. oeoupa.tlon of Jspan). We might have attempted to ^ 
analyze and Improve our 'own education systems withotl^ indiscriminately 
adoptlnig "textbooks and techniques from foreign cultures. 



Nations are not the only social units that are -appropriate subjects 
for comparative studies in education. Within each nation there are 
usually, state or local differences! and there can be sharp .dlffarences 
In the social education received by people In various socioeconomic » 
ethnlCi sext religious, ^and special-Interest groups. Furthermore, 
cultural ties extend beyond national boundaries; one can note elements 
of supranational macrocultures— horizontal communities of people who 
probe similar Issues and who discuss similar concepts even though their 
day--to--day languages differ. The community of astronomers throughout 
the world might be an appropriate example. ^ 

In traveling through other countries I have consciously sought out 
my "opposite numbers," and I have, after some difficulty, found people 
who face muQh the same problems and who are trying out sometimes similar, 
sometimes unique, ways of ^solving these problems. I refer to that 
community of people who are concerned with the task of educating human 
beings to grow in their understanding of themselves, their interpersonal 
relationships, the spclocultural groii^s of which they are a part, and the 
world In which they live. Such growth Incorporates not only knowledge 
but also values, attitudes, and skills In social living. This group of 
P'^ople Includes elementary and. secondary teachers of history, geography, 
political and ecoromlc studies, and Integrated social science courses* 
It Includes university educators in the social science fields and curric- 
ulum specialists In district and state education departments. But It 
also Includes many citizens and parents who are concerned about what 
Johnny learns about sodlal living. 

The UNESCO publlcfatlon quoted at the beginning of the chapter 
perceives education as "learning to be." The book yeu are now reading 
is concerned with developing an international, Intercultural, worldwide 
perspective, on "learning to live in society" — a broad and- vital part of 
"learning to be." Our* titles does not Imply .that we believe that 
individuals must conform to existing society— they may well want to 
transform contemporary society. Whether one wishes to preserve or to 
transform a culture, however, one needs to know one's self and dne*s 
social milieu and to be able to function purposefully in this context, 
c. as Paulo Frelre has so forcefully argued and demonstrated.^ 

To understand and change one's own society it l^^robably necessary 
to know something of other societies as well- A major purpose of thi^ 
book is to help readers better understand their own systems of social 
studies education (whether discussed here or not) as well as to under- 
stand other, systems, to be aware of cultural diversity within nations 
and of intercultural differences between nations, and to move toward a 
world view of social education based on a genuine interest in common 
problems faced by people throughout the world. 



Who Communicates With Whom? 




Can W« ABf on ind 'Scopt? , 

Science and mathemetlcs educators from different countries readily 
recognise ^ach other. Art educators already have' a wbrld association. 
But what do yotrcall the community of people mentioned above? 

In the United States there is a long tradition of *\the social 
studies/' and social studies educators have some ^ense of Identity. liov- 
ever, as the authors of a recent publication of the National Cpuncir for 
the Social Studies observe, '*the field of social studies Is so caught up 
In ambiguity, Inconsistency, and contradiction that It represents a 
complex educational en-lgma. It has defied any final definition acceptable 
to all factions of .the field. "2 

This k^nd of uncertainty about social education exists all over the 
globe. In visiting my counterparts in other countries, I often began by 
saying, "I am a social studies educator." The following i^esponses were 
typical! 

"Do you mean social scleijice education?" • ' " * ' 

,"We don't teach social studies in this' country." 

"I am a ''geography teacher, and I am opposed to social studies courses. 
"Social studies concerns the training of social workers; try the ' 
next building." 

"What do you mean by ! social studies'?" ^ 
"So am I* Happy to meet ''you." 

Thus, even in English-speaking countries, reactions ranged from mis- 
understanding and suspicion to warm acceptance. The problem was much 
more difficult when translation was involved. For exampte, in Sweden two 
diff eretyt terms 'seemed to qualify as possible translations of the term ^ 
social studies: hembygdskunskapf which could. be translated as "social 
orientations" (or, literally, "home-side knowledge") , and saiahillkuns]^p\ 
or "knowledge about society/' 

•The term die gesellschaftswissenschaftlichen Fachern used in the 
German Democratic Republic, which could be translated as "social scl'inc.e 
subjects," has counterparts in other countries. In Glasgow ther6 is a . 
"Center for the Social Subjects"; in New South Wales, Australia, the 
term the social studies subjects has some usage* 

In the United Kingdom, many tefrms are used tc refer to various ways 
of studying society, among them modern studies, environmental studies, 
humanities, social studies, integrated studies, general, studies,* social 
science, political studies,* sociology, and world studies. In addition, 
the traditional subjects of history, geo^aphyy and economics continue 
to play a major role in schools in Gresatsritain; these are clearly 
distinct fvoni Integrated social studies courses.^ 

In the United S,tates, history has traditionally been considered the 
"leading" member of the social studies. Geography, on the other hand, is 
perceived by some educators in the USA, Britain, and Australia not as 
belonging to the social studies but rather as a unique subject area, 
partly social an3' partly physical, which is of value as an intellectual 
discipline and not only as social education.^ The wide influence of the 
broadly conceived High School Geography Project has probably helped to 
bring geography education in the United States closer in aims and methods 
to other forms of social and environmental studies. 5 Similarly, the 
Schools Council projects in the United Kingdom have probably helped in 
modifying perceptions of history and geography as entirely separate 
fields of knowledge and methodology .6 

u 
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tihat roughly corrtspbndt in inttrastt, if not In Infliiiftdi, with *thi V.S, 
MatlonaJ. Council for th« SocUl Studlts. Their E.nsllih counttrpart) the 
Asio^atlon for the Te«c:«xns of the Sociel Sciencea, ^9 narrower in Itf 
concerne and certainly doee not apeek for hiatoi7- te«c...*ra, who have . 
their own organiiation. England alao haa. a^PoUtical Studiea Aaaociatlon, 
>and^ economic educatora alao fopx aeparate 'groiTpa, In England, the USA» and 
Auat'ralia. Becauae of the complexity 6r the altuatlon and occaalonal 
confllcta between aubjecta and aaaodationa, -*iCt la very difficult In theae 
countriea to Juatify an overarching concept of 'aocial studiea education. 

At a aympoalum of curriculum planning held by the European Council 
in 1972, the term the human aciMcma was uaed in reference to social 
studiea. 7 UNESCO alao makea conaiderable use of this concept, mainly, 
in regard to the academic disciplines. 8 The even broader term human 
studies is another possibility in the search to find a word that refers 
to general education in learning to live ift society. 5 

Social education is used by the U.S. ""National Ccfiincll for' the Social 
Studies as the title of its journal, "yet the term seems so broad as to 
cover the whole fiel'd of "socialization" as conceived by sociologists.^" 
,S6cial scieppe education, on the other hand, seems rather too narrow a 
term to some .people and unacceptable to many histor^f teachers who see 
themselves a^s part of the humanities tradition. Citi^nship education, 
sometimes used, implies content that is narrowly political in scope, 
although some people perceive the term* as including much beyond the 
responsibilities of the social studiea — as being closer to the concept 
of general sociocivlc training, emanating from all aspects cf the schbol 
experience that have to do with the socialization "of children and youth. 
Although the term sociocivic educHtdon perhaps incorporates the analytical 
and normative aspects of the study, it is rather awkward and has little 
current usage. 

There does not seem to be a feasible solution to the problem of 
nomenclature. Even multiple terms ^studies of p&T sons /cultures /world or 
of J/ thou/f»fe/thet//us; create problems of scope and usage. H On the other 
hand, the editors (and probably most of the authorsT-of this book can see 
the utility of an overarching concept of the social studies as well as 
the growing awareness tha*- this subject area represents a common field of 
human endeavor and a growing community of specialists. Perhaps we shoula 
not prejudice its growth by arguing for' too long over what to name the 
child. . . 

Wh:yt Are Some Common Concerns ? 

If a growing horizontal world community shows some signs of emerging 
in our field of endeavor, what common interests, values, aims, and 
behavior patterns are found in this community of interests? 

Few researchers or writers have addressed themselves to th,ese 
^questions. (Vincent Rogers, in his insightful study The Social Studies 
iii English Education, performed some valuable comparative analyses, .and 
readers might well look at the methodology of the book, although the 
examples are now dated. 12) Adequate research might involve observation 
on the basis of such continua as those- used by the Social Science 
Education Consortium of Boulder, Colorado, ^in its Curriculum Materials 
Analysis System. The framework shown in Figure la was included to 
suggest that many criteria are needed in cross-cultural studies, that 
countries would probably be scattered broadly along continua rather than 

'12 



«t ttcttiMt;, that th« pptitlon of m country night icnttlntt awtng from 

criteria could be very dubious and involve all~kind8TOf crosa^cultural 
value judgnenta. 

The following comment a about common concema are baaed partly on 
obaervation, partly on reading « and partly on pointa raiaed in the other 
chaptera. They «re largely intuitive atatementa— Cor* at beat* very 
tentative hypotheaea)* and the reader ia moat welcome to challenge them. 

Common Ideala N.^ 

Perhapa becauae of the continuing work of UNESCO and other U.N. 
agencies, there are common ideala to be found in aocial studies courses 
in the many member nations of the United Nations. There is widespread 
emphasis on such broad ideals as citizenship education and education for 
jnternational understandihg. The proclamation of the International Year 
of the Child, in 1979, highlighted the value and right^s of the individual. 
Environmental education has ha& a strong worldwide influence, encouraged 
by the United. Nations and by o^er supranational agenci^, such as the 
Club of Rome. /'^""^ . \ 

Multiple alms, including b/0th cognitive and affective objectives, 
are frequently stressed inS;be^sosial studies, perhaps as a^result of the 
widely known woifk of Benjamin Bloom and his associates. The behavioral " 
objectives movement has also influenced a number of countries to at- 
tempt to keep abxreast of perceived changes in educational thinking. 

Lommon Gaps Between Ideala and Reality 

Even though a United Nations declaration of htjman rights may be 
affirmed by a national government, many violations ^of rights may occur 
within that country. Similarly, in schools, ideals may not be congruent 
with reality; equal consideration may not be given to the rights of every 
child. 

Visitors to another country are often directed to outstanding or 
••model" schools (as occurred when this writer visited China) and thus 
obtain a very unbalanced view of the education system* A random sampling 
of schools in any country is likely to reveal great' differences between 
wealthy schools and poor schools, innovative schopls and average schools, 
and official' policies and local realities. Educational policies in 
Islamabad,. Pakistan, do not seem to coiAcide with practices obseryed in 
schools in faraway Sind.^^ Even in the USA there is clear evidence that 
the ''new social studies" did not have the widespread impact that was 
expected. 1^ 

The authors of a 1971 study of intemational-^ivic education pointed 
out that "the widely held objective of producing loyal, informed, ^ 
critical and actively participating democratic citizens was not success- 
fully attained in any countries in this study. "15 in some countries (e.g. 
Israel and the USA) the investigators found strong support for the 
central government but below-average support for democi?atic values; in 
others (e.g., the Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany) there 
was strong support for democratic values but below-average support for 
the central government. 
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Figure 1* 

... 0 

SOME POSSIBLE DIMENSIONS FOR STUDYINGi 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES CROSS-CULTURALLY^ 



1. Eplstfemology, Structure and Content 



L 



J 



Phenomenologlcal viewpoint 
dominant among scholars 



Fosltlvlst viewpoint dominant 
among scholars 



L 



J 



Common sense accepted as a major 
source of social knowledge by 
curriculum developers. 
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"Knowledge must be grounded In the 
academic disciplines" viewpoint 
held by curriculum developers 
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Teachers have confidence in the 
cotranuuity and their own experience 
as sources of knowledge 



Teachers accept scholars and 
disciplines as major resources of 
knowledge 
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Integrated course predominate 



Subjects predominate 
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stress on electives and plurality 
of knowledges 



Accepted core of basic knowledge 
and skills 



2. Organization 
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Decentralization of authority 
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. Centralization of authority 
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Curricula developed at school level Curricula centrally developed 
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Nonstructured and nonsequential 
curricula 



Nlighly structured and sequenced 
curricula 
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Pluralistic sources of textbooks 



Uniform national textbooks 
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Asseasnent at school level 



Naclonal or state external 
examinations 



3 . Alms and Values 
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Emphasis on the values of the 
Individual 



Emphasis on the values of the 
group 
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Emphasis on pluralistic values 



Emphasis on consensus and on 
national statements of values 
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Emphasis on International and 
global values 



Emphasis on nationalism 
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Emphasis on affective and 
aesthetic goals 



Emphasis on Intellectual and 
cognitive goals 



4. Methods 
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CoBmon Fluctuations 

6 

China . certainly demonatratea fluctuations very clearly. Both the 
USSR and Japan have experienced periods of reaction to progressive 
education, and a conservative reaction Is currently apparent in a number 
of countries In the Western worl4'. The "back-to-baslcs" movement has 
been strong in the United Kingdom, with its Black Papers, and in the 
United States, with its emphasis on testing of basic competencies; 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have also been strongly influenced by 
these ideas. The impact of these trends on the social studies is 
difficult to gauge, but one effect seems to be a movement back to 
separate disciplines.^^ In the early 1970s the picture looked quite the 
opposite, with such countries as Sweden and England moving toward 
integration by introducing courses in "social orientations" and environ- 
mental studies. 1^ 

While visiting Hong Kong in 1978 I was shown an outline -of a common- 
core syllabus in social studies, 19 but in mainland China the stress was 
on world history., world geography, and political education. 

In Australia we have been affected by the fundamentalist reaction 
to Man: A Course of Study (MACOS), Jerome Bruner's famous (or infamous) 
integrated curriculum. Conservative critics of MACOS and an Australian 
project, SEMP (Social Education Materials Project), have advocated a 
return to chronological history and even to "capes and bays" geography. 20 
Although their numbers are very small, their voices have been loud — 
largely because of the amplifying power of modem news media. Politically, 
they have succeeded in banning the use of MACOS in state schools in 
Queensland. 

In a 1978. report, which was based on a survey by inspectors of 
schools in England, history and geography are discussed as separate 
subjects,' and stress is placed on chronological sequence and geographical 
skills. 2^ In the forthcoming UNESCO Sourcebobk on the Teaching of Social 
Studies, Stanley Wronski confirms that history and geography remain the 
most prevalent separate subjects but points out that they hav'e been 
influenced by other disciplines. 

common Curriculum Concerns 

Some issues inevitably arise in discussions of education across 
cultures. How do you teach children to be good citizens rather than 
disenchanted or delinquent? Teachers in the USSR raised this question. 
Chinese leaders fostered rebellion during the cultural revolution, but 
during my visit in September 1978 their main objective was to keep 
students working hard at their studies. Moral education is a major 
concern in both Britain and Japan. In the United States there is much 
talk of values education and citizenship education. ' 

Education for national unity is a concern in many countries, 
especially those still reacting to the colonial era. Canada, with its 
Canadian studies, 22 can in this respect be linked with Pakistan and its 
Pakistan studies, 2^ as both countries struggle with identity problems. 

Many countries put a high priority on instilling respect for 
different ethnic and minority groups. China has a major interest ip 
her minority groups. The United States, the United Kingdom, New Zealand, 
Australia, Indonesia, and Singapore all emphasizfe pluralism in culture 
and religion. A 1978 World Council of Churches seminar looked closely 
at racism in textbooks. 2^ The considerable impact of the women's movement 
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In many counerlM is reflected In efforts to ensure that schools and 
textbooks afford equal treatment for nalee and fenales* 

One growing area of interest Is education for work, leisure and 
social chadge. This issue is currently of concern primarily to the 
industrial nations, but it will surely affect developing countries in the 
near future. Such concepts as "coping/* survival, and living skills are 
being discussed in a number of West^ countries, ^nd new emphasis is 
being placed on career education and work experience programs • Future 
studies and studies of the Impact of computers and the "information 
explosion" are appearing in programs and courses in many countries 

Common Approaches and Methods 

While it is probably true that the "banking" concept of putting 
knowledge into children's heads is still widely prevalent— that teacher 
talk and teacher- initiated questions and answerjs remain the most common 
methods of teaching throughout the world, and that the textbook is the 
major source of information27 — there are indications that this situation 
may be changing*, Rather than adopting a purely descriptive approach to - 
the social studies, many educators are making considerable use of a 
problems or controversial issues approacht The Ontario Institute of 
Educational Studies' Canadian Critical Issues program has made some use 
of the, techniques developed by Oliver and Shaver in the United States* 
The Humanities Curriculum Project in Great Britain, led by Lawrence 
Stenhouse, developed its own distinctive approach to controversial 
issues. Some of the topics commonly investigated are urbanization and 
industrialization and their consequent effects on environment and quality 
of life, population problems, problems of underdeveloped or developing 
countries, and issues related to human rights. There is considerable 
interest in the issues of global interdependence and conflict* Many 
organizations and agencies are working to promote the development of 
international perspectives and concerns in teachers ras well as the 
inclusion of such studies in local and national systems.^** 

Inquiry (or enquiry) and discovery learning are common terms in the 
English-speaking, world, although meanings and methods vary. The inquiry 
approaches to history advocated by Edwin Fenton in the United States are 
comparable to the detective work advocated in the Sdhools Council's. 
Project History 13-16 conducted at the University of Leeds. Since the 
inception of these projects, there^has been some negative reaction to 
inquiry methods as part of the back-to-basics movement discussed earlier* 
Nonetheless, the ideal remains prominent in many countries, including 
some socialist and third-world countries. A director of a city school 
system in the USSR, during a personal interview, endorsed the policy of 
^Wking students more independent and active in their thinking, helping 
them analyze and come to conclusions, working actively with their 
teachers, as well as the development of a more individualized approach to 
teaching"; an official directive i^i Pakistan state's that "curricula, 
syllabi and textbooks will be revised to eliminate overloading, emphasize 
learning of concepts and skills, and encourage observation, exploration, 
experimentation, practical work and creative expression/'^^ 

The use of such strategies as role play, games, and simulation is 
growing despite some conservative reaction to the dangers of using role- 
reversal situations with very young children. National and international 
organizations are linking people wiLn a common interest in simulation in 
industry, commerce, public services, and education. 
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Comnon Approach*! to Curriculum Dtvtlopntnt 

Centralized curriculum development is probably the norm,^ particularly 
in countries where nation-building is seen as a prime conniltment. Major 
curriculum 'centers and depaiptineiits exist as part of the national education 
system in the capital cities of Moscow, Colombo, Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, 
Islamabad, Tokyo, and Peking. Syllabi, standardized textbooks, and other 
resources are produced centrally and expected to be closely followed in 
each school. Many third-world countries have educational officials who 
were trained in Western countries as well as access to advice and assis- 
"tance from United Nations Development Project teams and UNESCO "experts." 
The use of both local and imported cur ricul um specialists contributes to 
a Widespread view of curriculum as something arcane that is Tianded down 
from above by those with specialized knowledge. 

Many educators who recognize tl^t major differences exist between and 
within countries and that it is valuable to involve many people in the 
process of curriculum .development have been encouraging an emphasis on 
school-based curriculum development rather than on completely centralized 
development. For example, in 1973 Australia established its Curriculum 
Development Centre, which is dedicated to the idea of school-based rather 
than centralized curriculum development. -^"^ 

Common C oncerns in Teacher Education 
— '' ■ '. 

Teacher education, both preservice and inservice, faces many common 
problems in different countries: What kind of • undergraduate studies of 
society can best prepar,e teachers to teach about society iri schools? How 
can teachers in training acquire adequate experience with the real world 
of the classroom? . . 

Inservice education is of special importance because of the need to 
retrain teachers for new concepts, courses, artd pethods. The Open 
University in England offers "post experience" courses which symbolize 
this need for openness to experience. The openness concept is also of 
interest in other countries that are trying to establish a concept of 
continuing and lifelong education. 33 Pakistan, for example, is establish- 
ing an Open University on the British model. The Institute for Refreshing 
Teachers in Leningrad and teacher centers throughout England and Australia 
attempt to help teachefs exchange ideas and pursue professional growth. 

The need for continuing teacher education remains a problem in all 
countries. The ambitious James Report in England was not implemented, 
and there seems to be an institutiotial reluctance to "release" teachers 
from teaching, or rather to perceive lifelong learning and curriculum 
development as basic, normal, and legitimate aspects of the teacher's job. 

Common Interest in Others 

During my world travels I discovered that people in most countries 
are interested in overseas trends in social education. I had expected to 
find an exception to this rule in China, because of its long tradition of 
isolation and self-sufficiency; however, their current interest in 
modernization and in learning selectively from the West has changed the 
orientation of Chinese educators. In the USSR I was pleasantly surprised 
to find a specialist in the small, far-off education system of Australia. 
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Differences and unique features In varloua national educational 
systems have become more difficult to Identify » as a result of the 
Increasing degree of cultural transmission In education. The major . 

-^differences are described below. 

.» » 

Differences In Wealth • 

There remain huge gaps between nations In regard to the resources 
which are available to them In their attempts to attain their educational 
aims. For example, curriculum development by teachers Is hardly possible 
If they are teaching two school sessions per day— -from early m^^ 
late evening. : ' 

There Is probably a need. for research Into Intermediate or alter- 
native technologies In social studies education. A game which can be 
fully explained In a one-dollar teachers' manual is a very different 
form of technology than a kit of resources costing $500. Keeping a set 
of large photographs In every school may be preferable to buying an ^ 
expensive film which must be borrowed from a central media center. — if the 
teacher can obtain a projector, if the film is available when the teacher 
needs it, and if a darkened room or daylight screen is available. 

Many Western projects require too much elaborate equipment to be of 
widespread value. in isolated schools in poorer countries. I went to 
Pakistan equipped for using slide and overhead projectors, only to find 
that the former were extremely scarce and that the overhead projector was 
a prohibitTed import. I then tried using some ^inexpensive simulation 
games and realized that the games were loaded with Western values and 
that even the concept of using a game as part of education was regarded 
with considerable suspicion in Pakistan. ^ ' 

Differences In Quality of School Life . * . 

Many schools have all kinds' of equipment, and yet It Is apparent to 
a visitor that the quality of school life Is poor. Staff j^nd students 
may be apathetic or even In conflict, and there may* be little sense of 
community. 

Many readers may know the book Latter to a Teacher ^ which was 
written by the students of a poverty-stricken school In Tuscany which had 
such an outstanding quality of life that its students' lives were 
dramatically changed by their period in that school. 3^ I personally 
visited a rural school near Kandi in Sri Lanka in which all the science 
equipi^ent was made from local materials, yet' the students did experiments 
that were so Impressive that the local university professors came to 
listen to the students report on thet^ findings. A positive and optimis- 
tic spirit seemed to prevail in that school under the leadership of its 
^ principal, Leonldas James. 

We need many more studies of good schools in order to find out what, 
criteria can best be used to evaluate the quality of school life, just as 
the task of finding out what qualities mark a good teacher needs to 
continue. Such studies require clear insights into cultural differences; 
otherwise some very ethnocentric value judgments may be made about schools 
and teachers. 
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Diff<MncM In AttltttdM Toward th « L»^ltla>cy of SqcUI Ptwalon 

Mtny countrlei are still worldi apart in thalr attltudaa toward the 
role of the state and the legitimacy of social persuasion as a form of 
social education. In Western democracies, propaganda Is generally seen 
as a bad thing and as being quite distinct from education. In socialist 
states, and in social systems where National or religious values are 
given high priority relative to individual or small-group values, social 
persuasion is perceived as being a legitimate part of the education 

system* In. such-_countrie8 as Xeny-a ani_lansania, f p.r_ example, definite 

statements of national goals have been formulated, and it is expected 
that achools will help to educate people toward these goals. -'^ 

^ext^Ooki sometime s- cha r ac t e ri s e s e c on d- an c t thi rd^world — 
leaders as "dictators" or make other opprobrious comments based q» 
(often unstated) pnV-n-4f^l ^t^^ultaral-val ue s. A t ext book needs to be _ 
read and critiqued by people from the country described before it is 
ljubli«hed; alternatively, the writer should try to explain his or her 
biases and identify the sources of the evidence used to make general-, 
izations about the country. Very little of this kind of international 
review of textbook manuscripts seems to be occurring as yet. In Japan, 
the International Society for Educational Information works to correct 
such stereotypes and preconceptions. United States educators have also 
cooperated with overseas educators on studies of accuracy and 8t«reo types. 
A 1969 analysis of how texts from .31 other nations treat the history of 
the United States is quite revealing. 37 

Differences in Attitudes Toward the Legitimacy of Social Activism 

At an international conference in Northern Ireland, one Northern 
Irish delegate suggested that- schools in his country were unique because,, 
rather than aiming at bringing society -into the school, their greatest 
need was to 'keep society out of the school. Such a view is in contrast 
to the philosophy behind the Parkway School in Philadelphia or' the Swin- 
burne Community Shhool in Melbourne, where the goal is to make school and 
society inseparable. 38 This has long been an aim of many educators in 
the United States, but there may be a gap between the ideal and the 

reality. , j j 

In Northern Ireland some citizenship projects had to be abandoned 
because of objections from parents. In Sydney, Australia, projects 
conducted by ecology action groups in schools have had, a surprising . 
impact on specific ecological problems in the community. In New Guinea, 
the secondary Social Science Curriculum Project has on occasion actually 
• influenced parUamentary legislation. In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
education fbr p^^litical participation is widely discussed. 

Differences in Attention Devoted to Individualization of Instruction and 
Specific Learning Difficulties 

In many dountries of the world, because of economic reasons, 
ideologjical considerations, or lack of knowhow, little consideration 
is given to individualizing instruction. In China, for example, there 
is little recognition of the concept of special learning difficulties. 
Although special arrangements were made for grossly handicapped students, 
other learning difficulties were seen as being resolvable by greater 
student application or better classroom teaching, lu some countries 
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ladlvldu«lix«d instruction nttiiii that all pupili do th« thing but 
work at thiif oim pacat. Iii ethari« thata ari Variad «l|iiS aad/ot tha 
recognition that differant means can lead to the aama goal. Individualized 
instruction, in particular computer-assisted learning Ais perhaps a 

luxury, which many nations consider they can not affordjuntil more In- 
expensive techniques are devised. 

. What Common Problems Do We Share ? 

The following uncertainties, problems, confusions, and cries for 
assistance can^ be heard from social studi^~e?UcaYors Ih^hy Cbuntriea. 

The Scope and Nature of Our Jaak 

Our inability to reach a consensus about a term for the f ieH reflects 
-^he uncertaijity„jof .iQcj.a^l. studies ed^^ about the scope and nature of 

our task, despite a common feeling that we are. all involved^ in the same 
business. 

History, geography, government', and, more recently, economics are / 
well-establisKed school subjects, but what about interpersonal relations, 
religion, morality, mental health, and sex? Are they normal and legiti- 
mate aspects of social study? What are the borderlines between science, 
technology, art, music, literature, and studies of society? Can we drop 
traditional subject titles and restate the curriculum in terms of broad 
realms of meaning: "Ecological Survival," "The Search for Personal 
Values," "Living in an Urban Setting," etc.? 

Is the task of the social studies educator a 'passive one, concerned 
simply with transmitting a 4istillaf:.on of existing, disc iplineft to young 
people, or is it an active. and creative task that involves not only , 
selecting and reinterpreting existing knowledge but also generating new., 
knowledge? Can students and teachers work together (for example, on a 
particular social issue) and also work with people J.n the community who 
can provide them with insights and understanding about human experience 
(for example, how to survive mentally and physically during a period of 
enforced unemployment) ? . 

Should a student of the social studies be concerned not only about 
product but also about process — how people learn to gather relevant 
knowledge for social living, utilize that knowledge to live in society, 
and, if desired, change that society? To what extent should a skills 
emphasis balance or reduce a content emphasis? 

If these are the complex tasks of social studies educators, then 
everywhere their profile is too low and they need to perceive theiiselves 
afresh as a "significant body of professionals who need the benefit, of 
international contacts. Such issues point to the need for adequately 
comprehensive models of the task of the social studies educator, a few 
of which are beginning to appear, ^0 

The Lag . Between New Know-^edge and Old Teaching 

The complexity of the social studies task emphasizes the need for, 
continuing ediication in both societal and educational studies. Alert 
educators may re^d extensively^ watch television documentaries, and in 
some societies tra\^el widely, but they still need to regularize this 
process by building a process of continuing education into the basic 
structure of their profession* Teachers need continuous inservice 
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•ducation m • p«rt of th«lr normal dutiai. Thay naad continuoua Intar- 
AaUMittfiiili iibaiU thiokaifa and ritiii^ftltiti ai iian §• witSh choaiBuh^aa 
main Intataat ia itv aducatlonal raaaarch. 

Tha Brltiih Opan Univaralty haa davalopad an Intaraatlng couraa, 
"Undaratandltts Soclaeyi" Which aaka auch baalc quaatlona aa "Uhy do 
paople llva in aoclaty?," provldaa flva toclal acianca vlawpolnta ta 
halp peopla answer thasa quaatlona, and uaaa concepta like aoelallkatlon 
-and conflict to explore auch contemporary problama as the population 
^^iikploslon. Theae coureee reach ^a wide audience by meana of talevlalon 
_\and written publlcatlona, and many teachers are enrolled In them. 
Whether the ^teacBefs are primarily rlnjrereated^-ln growing profeaalonally — 
j^d as persons or In Improving their qualifications for promotion la an 
Interesting but unresolved question. 

The Best Strates^les Jor Curriculum Innovation 

- - -T4»er*^r* many lnatltutlonAl. re^stralnta on curriculum Innovation, 
particularly In centralized educational systems, and many educators 
would welcome help In trying to change established patterns of. thinking 
and behavior. Although there Is considerable literature on this 
subject. In Western countries, every world situation is unique, and 
specific sociological studies are required to analyze the innovation . 
process in any particular social and educational setting.*^ Curriculum ^' 
speciaUsts probably need t9 seek more advice from students of social 
change and organizational development. The Centre for Educational 
Research r^nd Innovation has been very Interested in curriculum change, 
and its workshops have brought together^ educationists from many countries 
to share these commort problems. The World Council for Curriculum and 
Instruction', with headquarters at Bloomlngton, Indiana, is another group . 

that works in this area. 

One basic -method of innovation has been through research and develop 
ment projects— usually funded by government sources, perhaps augmented 
by private foundations — which spend large sums of money to prepare 
packages of ideas and resources for dissemination, often by private 
publishers. A large number of such projects were mounted in the United 
States during the. era 6f the "new social studies. "^^ The United Kingdom 
has had its Nuffield and Schools Council projects. Australia spent some 
$2 million on its Social Education Materials. Project (SEMP) . However, 
the project trend seems to have p«^ssed its zenith. 

One valuable by-product of .such projects* was increa§.ed interest in 
evaluation, which is now seen ai a basic part of all curriculum efforts. 
Evaluatot's cooperate across continents, and there has been fruitful 
interaction between evaluators in Sweden, England, the USA, New Zealand, 
Australia, and Canada. Of course, for the many countries who are 
struggling just to. provide basic education, research and development 
projects are a. 'luxury they cannot afford. 

The Proble m of Assessment and Examinations 

Examinations are a source of anxiety to both students and teachers, 
and to an increasing degree they are an obstacle to educational freedom, 
self-determination, and creativity. Reduced job opportunities in' this 
posttechnological age may increase examination and grading pressures 
even further. ' " 

♦ 
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Such prof (•••iont «• ntdiciiM and •ngiiMtrlng utually h«v« high 
entry qualifications and limited access to training facilities, thus 
helping to perpetuate competitive examination systems. University 
entrance requirements tend to have an inordinate influence on general 
education in many countries. Ih some colonial and formerly colonial 
countries students stillp take examinations based on another culture; for 
example, African children have been observed being .d-.'illed on England's 
Wars of the Roses. Such requirements seem inexcusable. 

In all countries, educators are struggling with the problem of how 
to find out whether they are achieving the rather wide range of objectives - 
which they have established.. It is one thing to state affective objectives 
.and another thing to measure growth in attitudes, feelings, and social - " 
behaviors. There are many "cries for help" on this issue. 

The Development of Genuinely Intercultural Curricula and Resources 

' Many curriculum materials and textbooks are ethnocentric or contain 
images that are misleading or oversimplified* For example^ textbooks 
from Indonesia, Mexico, the USSR, Malaysia^ China, and Japan contain very 
"sheepy'* images of the highly industrialized and urbanized ^country of 
Australia. The writers should have consulted Australians when they wrote 
the books* 

Although some Interesting elective courses In Intercultural studies 
exist, there is a need for what John Carpenter calls *'the intercultural 
imperatlye'*— a view of intercultural education ^$ an essential f not 
merely an enriching ^ element of basic (education* ' 

World. travel Is becoming a widespread phenomenon « Travel Is 
becoming Increasingly possible to- formerly remote or closed countries. 
Satellita. television transthlsalpn.j3f jBVentA.^gQws, on an International 
scale. Such trends create a need for education In intercultural communi- 
cation, and this field is now attracting Increasing world, interest and 
increasing academic research. ^ 

The Best Ways to Store and Retrieve Resources 

-*% 

As Is the case in.ot:her fields of knowledge, the vast amount of 
Information in the social studies is extremely difficult to handle. In 
the United States, the federally supported ERIC (Educational Resources 
Information Center) system has made a major contribution to this task. 
The ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education (ChESS) 
at Boulder, Colorado, is one of 16 such centers which gather and store 
data and try to keep educational specialists in touch with trends in 
their fields. ERIC data are now available in Australia, and local 
resources are added to the .U.S. data. However, ERIC/ChESS is by no means 
a comprehensive International communications network; much activity in 
the social studies throughout the world is not introduced into the ERIC 
system. Additionally, because of financial limitations, a number of . 
items from the United States are not yet incorporated into the system, 
nor has it ^been possibly, to enter references from years before -ERIC was 
established. 

This large-scale enterprise, which is mainly concerned with 
information storage and retrieval, is in some ways more manageable than 
the task facing individual institutions as they try to handle multimedia 
materials and develop systems for storing Information to answer the many 
questions which students ask during the course of their studies of 
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•oclACy. ^ Hajor unlvtrtlty llbrtrUt la th« Unit«d StttM «r« still 
dlviaiot printed natttr ivpm •udlo^liital n«««)ri«it«*-jr«C tii« of t«fi 

part of one integrated, package. Boxes of useful materials can be found 
sitting unused in classrooms and libraries In many countries because no 
one is .available to classify them or to make them quickly accessible to 
teachers. 

There is much discussion oi resource centers and some ^Interesting 
techniques of information' retrieval are being devised, but space, staff, 
and money for managing multimedia resources are still lacking In many 
schools and coJ^leges, even In rich countries* 

The Most Valuable Lines of Research 

" ■• - ■- — ... * 

The United States is probably again unique in -tha-huge number of 

theses its scholars have produced in the social studies field. While, 
from a practical viewpoint, there is doubt as to the worth of many, of 
these and other studies (as well as a general uncertainty about, the major 
~res4ai:ch needs in the social studies) , interested researchers can now 
review much of this production, in abbreviated form, ^or themselves. 51 
A worldwide survey of research in progress in the social studies would 
be of considerable interest t6 researchers for themselves and might 
stimulate cross-cultural studies on sucK topics as children's develop- 
ment of social concepts. 

What Evidences of Communication Exist ? 

Ok . 

1 

Copnnutilcatlon -In Research 

The International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement's Civic Education in Ten Countries project is otie^ example of 
a highly sophisticated- study which demonstrates the possibilities, and 
some of the values, of international cooperation in educational research.^' 
After completing a cross-cultural 9ltu4y of children's mathemati-cs 
knowledge, the lEA entered the difficult area of civic education, an 
effort which required measuring both the cognitive and the affective 
aspects of - political, socialization. Developing an effective evaluation 
instrxment was^ a major task in itself Unfortunately, because of ^ 
limited resources, questionnaires were -the only source of data, although 
the team would have liked to observe classrooms and interview students 
and parents. 

The report of the project accomplishes the- difficult task of defining 
the subject areas cross-nationally. It then discusses the methodological 
problems encountered in conducting such a survey, provides a picture of 
students' civic knowledge and attitudes at three age levels, tries to 
assess the relative impacts of home and school, and then seeks to select 
particular aspects of school and society and relate them to the affective 
and cognitive outcomes of civic education. 

The findings are based on the responses in 1971 of • more than 30,000 
10-year-olds, 14-year-olds, and preuniversity students in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Finland, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Sweden, and the United States. Although cognitive 
differences were substantial, civic attitudes were revealed to be 
strikingly similar across countries. ^ One important conclusion of the 
researchers was that specific classroom practices were less important than 
what is often called the "classroom climate." They reported that "more 
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kxwwXtdg««blt« author ItarUn I and mora Inta^raatad aCtMaht* cama from 
#6hO0l# ^iif* eliay mi% «iied^v«|«d tt htva f raa dlatuiaiotia and to iocpriia 
thalr opinion In daaa. But atudanta who reported having frequent 
political dlscuaalona with teachers were not hecesaarlly more democratic 
In their attitudes. "55 

Communication About Development Projects 

This Is a question of considerable Interest ^ and on which much 
research Is needed: Do overseas projects from wealthy countries stifle 
or stimulate local currlculxim development? Do they carry with them the 
values of the originating culture In an unstated form? 

Consider, for example, the MACOS project. It required a huge 
expenditure to develop, on a scale perhaps only possible In the USA. It ' 
was propagated by means of experiential teacher training workshops, and 
Its materials could be sold only to schools where there were accredit^ 
teachers. (In at least one ca6e In Australia the concept of Its being 
"unfinished curriculum" worked very well, and a local MACOS-type unit w 
produced. 56) Because of the high cost of the materials, relatively few 
schools and systems were able to purchase^ them. HACOS finally provoked 
a major backlash In the United^ States from fundamentalist Christian 
groups who objected to Its "humanistic" philosophy, some of Its methods 
and the use of public funds In Its production. 

The High School Geography Project (HSGP) , another of the "new soc 
studies" -efforts In^ the United States, was different from MACOS. Its 
designers Included people from countries other than the USA.. Its subje 
matter was less controversial. Its diffusion did not require Inservlce 
training. .Groups in the Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, Hong Kong, 
and Finland developed units based on the HSGP materials, and a number of 
other countries,, in which geography was an established subject iaraong . 
them Australia, New Zealand, Canada, England, Scotland, Brazil, and 
Singapore), benefited from the teaching approaches modeled in the 
materials. 57 > . 

' Thie products of the Schools Council in England have also spread to 
other countries, albeit mainly those with British links. Although MACOS 
took root in England, the Humanities Curriculum Project could not be • 
transplanted successfully to the USA, nor did it catch on in Australia. 
Perhaps Its materials were 'too culture specific, or perhaps the British 
publishing firm did not have adequate distribution outlets abroad; 
publishers clearly play an important role in the communication process. 

Communication in Professio nal Associations ' 
■ ^ 

The United States has an educational infrastructure which encourages 
state and national educational organizations, conferences, and journals. 
Other countries do not have such a tradition nor such strong support 
systems. Furthermore, there appears to be no move as yet toward an 
international communications netvj^k in the social studies. 

Dare we suggest the possibility 'of an international association 
for the social studies? Possibly the time is not yet ripe, but this 
fullness of time will only come by ongoing dialogue and research. The 
initiative probably should come from a group of educationists from a 
variety of countries, rather than from just one country. Preliminary 
work would involve making a list of all national associations in the 
field of social education (including those in history, geography, 
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•cononlci, psychoid, «nd pollttet)» tvln If thty ar« npt ytt llidctd to 
« AOMoiB •titdlii\ot|«iilitttlbii ttlthlB tShiiv oim eeuattitt. A 

UMESCO-bAt«d eenf«r«net']night p«rh«p.t b« a utefUl trlggtr for ■out kind 

of llnkagt of aa foctadlons and individuals. • ' 

UNESCO hat alre,ady taken an important attp toward intamatlonal 
conmunication with its forthcoming .aourcabooks on geography and tha^ 
social studies. Although these books^ required long and carefur planning , 
they dllv»trate d^e possibilities of dialogue and of cooperation in the 

social studies field. < , . ^ 

^ . • •«.•. 
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2. Social Studies in Australia 

■ : . . . \ 

Education for a Multicultural Industrialized Society 



By David Duf ty ' ^ * 

David Geoffrey Dufty ia senior lecturer in the Depertumnt of Edu^ 
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bachelor^fi and master's degrees. He holds a Ph.D. from Stanford Uni^ 
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a consultant in social studies for UNESCO knd in several South Pacific 
and Asian countries. Dufty is author, coauthor/ and/or editor of 
Teaching About Society ^ The Development Dilemma: Guidelines for Devel- 
opment Studies / Historians at Work: Rediscovering and Recreating, the 
Past/ Seeing It Their Way: Guidelines to Intercultural Studies / and 
Japan: Four Frames for Inquiry. 



When traveling in other countries, - It is interest irtg to gather 
social studies textbooks which make reference to your own country. " 
Books referring to Australia have a distinctive pattern: descriptions 
and photographs of wide open spaces, kangaroos, sheep, cattle, tribal 
Aborigines, and finally a reference to modern industry and cities. 
Books from Asian countries often refer to the "White Australia Policy." 
Photographs are often iSf rather ancient vintage.^ 

• What is Australia really like? "Reality" obviously depends on one^s 
perceptions of the world, especially those parts with which (3ne is 
familiar. Tourists are still guided into the "outback" and shown sheep, 
kangaroos 9 and Ayers Rock, and thus have their stereotypes confirmed. 
They will, however, eventually arrive in Sydney or Melbourne, or Perth or 
Brisbane, and at that point they should realize that Australia is a very 
urbanized country with considerable secondary and tertiary industry. 
Computerization and other. technological developments are transforming 
these industries, resulting in a, highly mechanized production system — in 
which, at the time of writing, almost half a million people were unemployed 
Rural industries fluctuate greatly in accordance with world markets, but 
whatever their export value they do not employ large numbers of people. 

Few tribal Aborigines still live nomadic lives, .although an effort 
is being made to preserve traditional ways. Uranium has been discovered 
in tribal lands, with unknown consequences. Many Aborigines live as 
fringe dwellers >in white towns and suffer from white men's diseases and 
prejudice. Others live in cities; among them are social activists who 
work for Aboriginal rights through literature, drama, and political 
pressure. 
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"Whlt« AustralU" li no longir tht otHcUl policy, and thtrt art 

Howavar, Eurbpaan migranta hava racalvad far «ora aneouragtaahe to ebiba 
to Auatralla than Aalan migrants. Many nav migrants coma from non- 
Engllsh-spaaklng countrlaa; mora than 20 parcant of all Auatrallana 
vara born ovarsaas, and more than 35 parcant of thaaa ragularly use a ^ 
languaga othar than Engllah. To a growing numbar of .paopla, tha major, 
goal for thasa migranta la not aaalmllatlon but the creation of a multi- 
cultural society, which the many cultures represented are mutually 
respected and their cultural heritages, Including languages, are taught 
In achoola. - 

Traditional ties. with the United Kingdom have weakened; links with 
the USA remain very strong, but Japan is Australia's number one trading 
partner. 'Australia's future is also closely tied to relationships with . 
the countries of Southeast Asia. There is , substantial investment in 
Australia by overseas countries and transnational corporations. One 
still hears talk of a republic, and Australians still experience 'some 
confusion as to who they are, where their loyalties lie,' and what their 
future destiny is. 

A growing interest iii matters other than trad,e and politics is 
evident. The Sydney Opera House and tiie Adelaide and Perth festivals 
symbolize the interest in, all the performing arts in Australia. Nobel- 
prize-winner Patrick White has made many people in other countries 
more aware of the existence of an Australian literature; Whitie's work 
has now been translated Into Japanese. The visual arts have a long and 
varied tradition; music, drama-, ballet, and film are all being fostered 
by federal graiits, by the creation of new tertiary courses, and by 
increased public support. A "Life: Be in It" campaignr-is being conducted 
in order to lift the public interest above drinking, gambling, and 

television watching, which remain major leisure interests. 

. « • **■ . 

The Educational Setting 

V 

According to the Australian constitution, education is the task of 
state, not federal, governmeni,; local government has no say in education. 
Because the Commonwealth government controls mos^ taxation and revenue, 
however, in .reality it is extremely influential in education. There now 
exists a Commonwealth Department of Education. along with increasing 
Conmionwealtih activity in education. 

The Tertiary Education Commission now controls overall policy and 
expenditures related to universities and colleges of advanced education. 
A Committee on Technical and Further Education has been created at the 
national level. The ..Schools Commission was established with the objec- 
tives of bringing about greater equality, in Australian education, involv- 
ing the community in educational programs, and stimulating innovation in 
education, 2 The Curriculum Development Centre has many important projects 
in operation, 3 Nonetheless, state government, through' state education 
departments and public boards of education, is still a major force in 
Australian education. All states have a tradition of centralized 
education which is drawn from Scottish models but whose development is ^ 
closely related to such local factors as the dominance of the capital 
cities and the lack of population in rural regions. 

There is pluralism in education, as well as in population; Australia 
has a strong tradition of private-school 'education — in particular, a 
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large tytttn ot Catholic education. Th'ls tradition has been f,o8tered by 
«ld to private ichooli frdm Coononwealth funda. Syllabi have traditionally 

been designed by Committees of state departments or boards, and handed 
down to schools for implementation, aided, by teams of inspectors* 
Senior school syllabi have been dominated by university requirements— an . 
influence which has repercussions right down td the primary school. 

Education in Australia has chitnged significantly in recent years. 
Some freedoms and innovations liave actually been stimulated from above; 
ministers-, senior officials, aiid state boards have made statements about 
the importance of individual schools' developing their own aims and , 
designing their own curricula, assisted only by departmental guidelines 
and by advisers from curriculum branches. The degree of change and 
decentralization varies from state to state, with Victoria the earliest 
and most "progressive"/ of the states. The Australian Capital Territory, " 
however, has a new and strongly community-based System under development. 
"Progressive" trends have stimulated vigorous public debate in Australia, 
as they have in other nations; tftere is evidence of a conservative back- 
lash and of a demand for a return to greater emphasis on basic literacy 
and numeracy and greater use of public examinations. 

In Septembjer 1975 the Curriculum Development Centre cosponsored a 
major conference, "Curriculum Development Styles and Structures for 
Australian Needs," during which major discussion was focused on "involving 
teachers, parents, and students in the ongoing process of curriculum 
development.*'.' This topic has, continued to be a major theme in Australian 
educational discussions. However, such discussions must • inevitably be of 
merely academic interest, given the country's overwhelming problems 
caused by technological change and its resulting implications for employ- 
ment. In Australia, as .in, other industrialized nations, thousands of 
young people are leaving school with no job prospects. Vocational train- 
ing tends to be character ized "by rigid selection,, and many graduates of 
professienal and technical courses cannot find work. A number of agencies 
are attempting to help unemployed youth learn how to present themselves 
to employers and maintain their socialization for the world of work during 
long periods of unemployment. There is much talk of the need to provide" 
survival and living skills to both students and adults and bf the need to 
make school curricula, social education, .and continuing education more 
appropriate, for tomorrow's wgrld.S 

The Social Studies; An Overview 

Australia inherited tlie traditional studies of history and geography 
through its British p^renta^e^ Moral education and civics^ were also 
taught, usually- by reference to such great men as the Elizabethan and 
Victorian heroes who helped establish the British Empire* "Social studies" 
emerged in the 1940s, primarily via the British progressive tradition. 
The term referred originally to new integrated courses in primary schools 
and subsequently to integrated courses in secondary schools. The term social 
studies vas never used as a generic term for the social studies subjects, 
as it has been in the United States, and secondary social studies courses 
were often perceived as ^ being designed for average or dull students who 
lacked the interest and ability to cope adequately with the traditional 
disciplines.^ These disciplines continued to provide the major bases of 
the social subjects. Economics was added in the senior school to history 
and geography, and commerce courses appeared in the junior sch9ol — 
perhaps reflecting a cer,tain pragmatism in the Australian tradition of 
social education. 



In 1967 « slgnifipant con£«r«net vm h«ld in Mtlbour^t, . at which 
chM ifii f iitljr viNiiiiti^^M^ th* flii4 fo« i«»w^Mtit« in loeiia 

•ducttion «nd in ptrtlculftr of the ntad to introduce n«w insisihti from 
the othtr toci*! tciancM, •spec^.elly sociology, into the achool- eurtlc- 
uluk.^' There VM eome talk of establiahing a national association for 
tke social studies, but the' najoj thrust was toward encouraging the 
;&arious state ministers of education to press the federal government to 
provide funds for a national social adence' commit tee and for nationally 
funded research and development work in social science education. 

After slow progress, the National Committee on Social Science Teach* 
Ing was created. The MCSST sponsored workshops, commissioned research 
projects, and published reports and a newsletter. It then launched a 
major effort known is the Social Education Materials Project (SEMF). 
Although this project also tried to serve the interests of .history and 
geography teachers, its basic focus was on neglected areas of ail Inter- 
disciplinary nature: community study, the consumer In society, decision- 
making processes and government, family, people arid change, race and 
ethnic relations, social control and conflict, and urbanlsm.8 

Stop was an expensive project, costing $L.5 million, and It deserves 
careful study and evaluation. From, the outset there were political 
problems, since the team coordinator (the term director was intentionally 
avoided) had to work with six state education systems as ^ell as with 
noAstate schools. Some teams generated considerable community respotis^; 
others remained relatively Inward ' looking . Becaxise the teams were made 
up of classroom teachers, there was far less- scholarly input to SEMP than 
was the case with the U.S. "new social studies" projects. When publi- 
cation time came, prdblems arose In regard to production and- design, and 
much of this work was completed aftasr team menfcers had moved on to qther 
jobs.* Although private publishers were Invited to bid for the materials, 
markets' are small, In Australia — especially for materials not geared to a 
particular syllabus. Prices of the ^EMP' products are high, and the 
response from schools has not been as strong as anticipated. The evalu- 
ation of. this project Is continuing, and It may_ provide models for other 
development activities ?ven If there is some doubt ab^out the market- 
ability of Its own, products. 

Federal money has also been spent on hundreds of small-scale projects 
and on inservl'ce workshops at the school, regional, and state levels. 
Grants for such activities have been available from the Schools ''Commission 
the National Committee on Social Science Teaching, and the Curriculum 
Development, Centre_^„One problem In this regard Is that innovations In 
one school are not adequately communicated to other schools, and In any 
case It Is difficult to replicate an idea without the original Inputs of 
money and creative enthusiasm. ^ 

The Curriculum Development Centre, which eventually took over. SEMP, 
also launched ten new efforts in response to suggestions and proposals 
from interested groups, including teachers' organizations: (1) A. multi- . 
media kit on Aboriginal Australians in North Eastern Amhem tand, (.2) 
a study of children's geographical concepts, (3) a study of the national 
estate, (A). an electoral education kit, (5) a high school education law 
project, (6) a "Pacific Circle" project, (7) projects in the field of 
multicultural education, (8) a consumer e'-ducation study group, (9) an 
environmental education project, and (10) a foreign affairs kit. 

Meanwhile the various state departments continued to Introduce 
Innovations in the social studies subjects. All states have Integrated 
social studies courses at the. primary level. Queensland's course owes 
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nuch-*-perl\Apt too«much^-to the Taba Currlcul\im Project fi;om the United 
Stetee* * Ninr South Welee has* developed e guidellnee document heeed on 
Plaget and Brxiner which puts considerable stress on valulng» feeling, 
ahd dicing, as well as on thinking. In Victoria there Is a strong 
emphasis on electives and alternatives » and the department ally developed 
social studies program Is only one of several alternatives. Tasmania Is 
the only state to have developed an articulated sbqlal science program 
which extends from kindergarten through to the tenth grade In the secon* 
dary school, H but Western Australia Is well advanced In planning such a 
program, a|id South Australia has recently developed draft guidelines for 
grades 1 to 7#^^ 

At the secondary level the subject-discipline tradition Is still 
strong. Geography has perhaps been the most vigorous of the social 
subjects In recent years^ although some decline has recently occurred In 
Victoria and South Australia. Geography teachers were the first to form 
a national association, and the state and national publications of that ^ 
group reflect the high, level of thinking in geographical education and 
the effqrts of geography teachfers to show that geography—broadly con- 
ceived and well taught — can be a valuable form of social ec|^catlQn.l3 
There is also a national association of history teachers whi^h has also 
been active in designing new courses and developing new media in an 
effort to offset any decline of Interest dn history as a form of social 
study. Although history coursed have traditionally been oriented 
toward Western Europe, most states now give some attention to Asian 
history i Commerce an^ economics teachers also very active in Australia, 
have found some support from the business community, especially in 
Victoria. There Is an* Australasian Commercial and Economic Teachers 
Association, and -national trends are evident toward new developments In 
consumer and law-related education. 

Tension still exists between supporters of traditional social sub- 
jects and supporters of Integrated courses— ev^n In Tasmania and Western 
Austtalla, where' integrated courses form a core study in the junior high 
school. At the senior level, geography, history, and economics pre- 
dominate, although a course i.n politics is popular In Victoria, and ^ 
varlQus new courses have emerged in the Australidn Capital Territory, ^ 
which gives considerable autonomy to individual schools. Ih South 
Australia, a social education committee Is working to ensure cooperation 
between educators lnvol\ced in the social studies, health education, 
religious education, consumer education, career education, legal studies, 
environmental education, and Aboriginal stud^s.^^ 

One person who has had a significant Influence on elementary, social 
studies in Australia is Norman Baker, formerly an Inspector of schools 
in the St. George district of Sydney. Baker, who traveled to 'the United 
States* in the early 1970s, helped Introduce such programs as the Taba 
social studies curriculum, the Llppitt and Fox Social Science Inquiry 
program, the Senesh Working World program, and, most significantly, Man: 
A Course of Study (MACOS). Federal funds have supported workshops for 
the dissemination of these ideas. Publishers and leading educators from 
the United States also played an important role. 17 

Although the U.S. programs undoubtedly have helped^ teachers, make 
their classroom teaching mor^ varied and Interesting, their popularity 
does reflect the lack of initiative on the part^of — and lack of support 
for— Australian curriculum developers. On 'the other hand, some teachers 
have be^n stimulated by these programs to develop their own resources, 
using some of the theory and techniques of the overseas projects. 




Iiuipir«4 by MACOS, M*r«it«t; Sinpion, « tttahtr in Namn Btkjr'i 
Ittipictortti, dtimioiwd « unit, on^AbortiiiiM, "f^opli of,th<i wt«tfct« v 
Desert," which was bued on carliful reieerch and thorough field tee ting. " 
The unit generated it rong negative -reaction from coneervatlvee, M MACpS 
)iad done In. the JUnlted Statef .J A number of conservative Australian* 
began an onslau^t on HACOS^SEMP, and People of the Western Desert. By 
the use of skillful lobbying, a group of Queeniland fundamentalists 
Succeeded in per8uadlni|- their tonservative state government to Investi- 
gate both MACOS and SEMP as being dangerous influences. Although there 
was no comparable, responsi^ to People of the Western pesert In other * 
stated, some conservatives In other states attacked >lACpS #nd S|MP. 
Further criticism ot People of the Western Desert came from some 
Aboriginal people' themselves; although other ^Aborigines were highly 
supportive of the unit. Many community and educational groups actively 
^opposed the MACOS and SEMP critics, among them spokespersons of the 
'catholic churdh. An education department committee appointed to investi- 
gate MACOS in New South Wales found no case for "its being withdrawn from 
schools. 18 ■ 

Intercultural and Multicultural Studies 

Traditloilally, 'Australian students studied Bri,tish history in ^ 
addition 60 Australian history as A. derivative of British history. > They . 
also studied tlie British Empire and\ere made, aware of the "benefits" 
brought to Africa and India by its heroic explorers, administratoM, and 
missionaries. Students' were taught that Captain""t:ook "discovered' 
Australia, or at least its east caast, in 1770, and that Gdvemor Phillip 
commenced the "first settlement" in 1788. They sang "God Save the Queen" 
(or King), and they were socialized, t* give th^ir life to help the 
motherland and to defend 'Australia from "yellow" and other perils 

Today, students still sing "Advance Australia Fair,'! and the queen's 
picture can be seen in many schools, but profound changes -have taken 
plade in. the curricula. In all states a major effort is being made tu 
ensure that there are intercultural and multicultural dimensions in the 
curriculum. (The teirm intercuitural- implies awareness of other ways of 
life and other world views; it' draws examples from many parts of the 
' world, especially Asia.^^ The term aiulti cultural implies awareness of 
the pluralistic nature of Australian society; it requires not only* 
cultural study of the' lands from which nCLgrants come but also study of 
the languages of migrants.) A government document known as the "Galbally 
Report" specifically states that "every person should be able to maintain 
his or her culture without prejudice or disadvantage and should be 
encouraged to understand and embrace other cultures. "20 

The emphasis on intercultural studies is illustrated by the creation 
in 1966 of an elective" Asian social studies course in New South Wales • 
-secondary schools, partly in response to public demand ,f or the inclusion 
of 'the study of Asia in the curriculum. The objectives of this course, 
which were somewhat foreign to Australian tradition, included seeing 
Asian history from Asian as well as Western viewpoints, appreciating 
Asian arts, and learning to communicate witli people who are different. 
After being tested in two schools with sympathetic principals and 
enthusiastic teachers, the course gained in popularity and is now studied 
annually by some 20,000 students. The innovation process was facilitated 
by the supoort of a group of Australian teachers who had traveled in Asia 
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and by tht Comaonvtalth-spontored Aal«n S.tudlet Coordinating CQn&ittee, 
vhioh tupportttd tht davalopntnc of writ t«n and audiovisual raaourcaa, 
sponaored language 'programs , and providad travel grants to teaclhers. 
Qanta^ Airways helped by providing inexpensive audiovisual materials on 
Asian families. 22 

In 1979 the new impetus in schools is toward instilling recognition 
of th^ ethnic diversity of the population In New South Wales and Australia 
Cultur&l studies now extend not only to Asia but also to Greece, Italy, 
Turkey, Vietnam, and other ° countries from which migrants h^ve ^come. 
Travel -grants have been provided for teachers to. visit and teach in these 
cojjntries in order to acquire firsthand knowledge of their 'cultures and ^ 
languages < Classes' are being offered In many languages; there is much 
discussion of the importance of language maintenance and bilingualism. 
CommuiUty pressure groups have kept the issues before the public. All, in 
all, the schools are undergoing a igradual process of change, as the old 
concepts of integration and assimilation are rejected and new concepts of 
pluralism and 'in^teraction take their place. 

' Concludliig Comments 

! 

In 1976 the. coeditor of this book, Richard Gross, spent a period as 
a visiting professor at Monash University and visited various parts of 
Australia'. His major criticisms of the social studxes iij Australia 
referred to "'the lack of a full scope and sequence of social studies 
offerings throughout all the years of schooling and to the lack of 
structured guldel,ines in the primary schools. Gross found these 
deficiencies to be especially evident in the big states of New South 
Wales and Victoria; Tasmania,, Western Austredia, and South Australia 
seemed to have devoted much more thou^t to scope and sequence ±ti 
programs of spcial education. 

Gross also- pointed out that Australian teachers need to become more 
fully aware of overseas projects., Even SEMP Is still not widely used, 
pifobably In part because of the increasing costs of multimedia materials. 
In Western Australia and Tasmania, many resources are produced by the 
state governments — a practice which raises questions about l^he dangers 
of centralization and conformity. 

.The products of the Victorian Secondary Social Selene^ Project, 
although developed by the state education department, are /very adventur- 
ous. 23 The Victorians also produce an'excellent journal,/ "Study of 
Society," which Is sponsored by the Curriculum Development Centre; this 
publication Is the nearest thing to an Australian national journal In the 
field of ^_lntegrated social studies. 

As a broadly accepted concept, socla <»tudles education still does 
not exist in tl)e minds of many Australian teachers, despite some efforts 
to promote the concept. Many geography .ind hlstor^ educators seem 
convinced that, if taught by Interested and well Informed teachers, these 
subjects represent adequate Social education. At the secondary level, in 
most states except Tasmania and Western Australia, -history, geography, 
commerce, and economics accoiint for a major part of time spent on studies 
of society. 

However, there is a growing Interest in- the core curriculum26 as 
well as in legal education, 27 consumer education, career education, 
environmental education, personal development, health education, drug 
education, and general programs in "living skills. "28 it is clear to 
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many •ducator* that the traditional social subjactt are not adequate for 
•odal education, ahd that Auftrallatit will need to do a lot more thinking 
•about the nature of essential learning about society in a changing world. 

NOTES TO OIAPTER 2 

1. D. Dufty and F. Chapman, "Japanese and 4ustraliahs: From a Study 
in Curriculum Research and Development" (paper presented at the annual 
conference of the Asian Studies Association of Australia, May 1978), 

2. L.M. Allwood, Australian Schools f The Impact of the Australian 
Schools Comnd^sion (Drouin, Victoria: Landmark Press, 1975). 

3. For details contact the Curriculum Development Centre, P.O. Box 
632, Manuka, Australian. Capital Territory 2603, Australia. 

4. See R.T. Fitzgerald et al. , Participation in Schools (Melbourne: 
ACER, 1976). < 

5. ' Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training 
(Canberra: Australian Government Publishing Service, 1979). 

-6. See A. Barcan, Social Science, History and the New Curriculum 
(Sydney: Hicks Smith, 1971). 

7. ^ P.H. Partridge et al.. Social Science for the Secondary School 
(Sydney; Novak, 1969). 

8. See Teacher's Handbook, Social Education Materials Project 
(Canberra: Curriculum Development Centre, 1977). 

9. See National Directory of Innovation Projects Funded by the 
Schools Commission (Canberra: Schools Commission, 1977) . 

10. Profiles describing these projects are available from the 
Curriculum Development Centre. 

11. See Understanding Society (Hobart:- Curriculum Centre, Depart- 
ment of Education, 1976). 

« 

12. Teaching Social Studies Through Enquiry, draft edition (Adelaide: 
Education Department of South Australia, 1978). 

» 13. See A Handbook for Australian Geography Teachers (Melbourne: 
Sorrett, 1977) and' the journal of the Australian Geography teachers' 
Association, Geographical Education. 

14. See N. Little and J. Mackinolty, A New Look at History Teaching 
(Sydney: Southward Press,. 1977), and the journal of the History Teachers' 
Association of Australia, Australian History Teacher, 

15. See G. Burkhardt, Teaching Economics in the Secondary School 
(Sydney: McGraw-Hill, 19 76)'". 

16. Se6 Patterns; A Guide for Curriculum Planners of Programmes in 
Social Education (Adelaide: Education Department of South Australia, 
19 78) . 

17. The St. George Council for Social Education in Schools now helps 
to disseminate overseas and locally developed innovations through its 
journal. Social Education Bulletin; for more informal^^ion, write to W. 
Wilson, Editor, Milperra College of Advanced Education, Milperra, New 
South Wales 2214, Australia. 
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18. Report of the RBviw P*n*l Considering^ Ham A Course of Study, 
(Sydnty; D«p«rt«tnt of Iduo«tioii» 1978). 

19. An excellent series of films on this subject wss produced by 
Film Australia, . Lindfield, Australia. 

' 20. Migrant Services and Program (Canberra: Australian Government 
Publishing Servlcf, 1978). 

21. See D. Dufty et al.. Seeing It Their Way and Looking Around 
Corners (Sydney: Reed Education, 1975) for a statement of the rationale 
of intercultural studies as developed by the Intercultural Studies Program 
at the University of Sydney. 

22. The most recent Qantas publications are India and Childrei of 
Asia, J ■ ■ 

I »• 

23. See C.B. Tonkin, ed. , Jniiovation in Social Education (Carlton, 
Victoria: Pitman, 1975). 

24. The journal of Victorian Advisory Committee on the Teaching of 
the Social Sciences, Hytone House, 534 Swanston St., Carlton, Victoria. 

25. See D. Dufty et al.. Teaching About Society (Adelaide: Rlgby, 
1970). ' 

. 26. The Currlculiun "Development Centre has a task force on Core 
Curriculum and Values Education. 

27. See the products of the High School Education Law Project, 
published by the Law Foundation of New South Wales and CCH Australia, Ltd. 

28. The Curriculum Research and Development Centre, University of 
Sydney, has recently launched a project in this "area. 

29. Note the excellent Australian Council for Educational Research 
publication by K. Piper, Essential Learning About. Society (Hawthorn, 
Victoria: ACER, 1977). 
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3. Social Studied in Brazil 

w . ... 

• -» 

Social Education by Decree . 

By Rosemary G . Messlck 

Rosemary G, Messick is on the staff of San Jose (California) State 
University » She has served as visifiing professor at the Federal Uni- 
versity of Rio' de Janeiro and has worked in Brazil, as a consultant to the , 
Ministry of Education and Culture and as a Peape Corps Volunteer, 
Messick has written ^ secondary- level text, Brazil and_Ri8ing_:Exp«ct«t4ott8 
(Prentice-Hall, 1974) ^nd_^clUoas^^n--Braz±r^for:ar^^ social 
studiAS.~serf^s-i:a'^ published by McGraw-Hill, In Brazil she was a 
member of a teacher educational materials publishing team, . In the 
United- States her writing centers^on pedagogy in the area of social 
studies. She is 'coauthor of a new textbook in social studies methods 
published by John Wiley, Social Studies for Our 'Times. 

* * * * * * * 

The interpretation of the term democracy in Brazil has created 
semantic and political confusion. This type of confusion, born of the 
joining of idiosyncratic meanings with the tradition of centralized 
decision making, is typical of much of the current social education 
scene in Brazil. There seems to be a conflict between the centrally 
decreed educational legislation that defines social educiation and what 
is generally said to be desired, understood, and practiced. To better 
understand this conflict, one must understand the current social environ- 
ment in Brazil and its traditions. 

Social Environment and Tradition 

During the last 15 years Brazilians have been ^elped by the 
Revolutionary Government, which took office in 1964 ,\ to change their 
national self-image. Ambitious government investment programs in indus- 
trialization and national unification have been undertaken. These 
programs were designed by federal planners and encouraged throughout the ' 
country via extensive government-sponsored campaigns, B^razilians no 
longer see themselves as citizens of the "sleeping giantH or the "land 
of tomorrow." Many still believe that God is Brazilian at^d Catholic, 
but with an almost Puritan twist; They now feel that God will help 
Brazil because Brazilians are helping their country develop. All levels 
of society share a nationalism that is the cornerstone of regime 
maintenance. 

And Brazil has changed markedly. Once a stagnant, agricultural/ 
extractive, import-dependent economy, Brazil now has an economy that is 
diversified and technologically complex, Brazilian businessmen aggres- 
sively seek export markets for such traditional agricultural products as 
coffee and sugar while competing for international markets for newer raw 
and manufactured products ranging from soy beans and orange- juice 




conc«ntr«tt to Iron ort tnd Volkiwagin ptrti, 'So burgionlng was thie^ 
teonottie grcwth that tha eountty*a annutl Of? laem«*4 ■of • than 10 
parcant a yaar for aavaral ""yaara in auccesaion pracadlng tha oil crisis. 
Sinca 19^3 tha aconomic growth has baan styniad by climatic diaaatars in 
tha agricultural sactor, loas of balanca of trada advantagaa as a rasult 
of exploding oil Import costs, and uncontrolled— parhaps uncontrollabla— 
annHaal inflation ratas of from 20 to 45 parcant. ' • 

While tha economy has grown in volume and complexity during the last 
30 years, changes in traditional decision-making style are mote difficult 
to demonstrate. Power, in colonial times, rested with the landed aristoc- 
racy *rtio, upon gaining independence from Portugal in 1822, continuedto__ 
J>e^^6minated culturally by France and .efionomically-by-Engiand-; Bra^tl" 
Jiaa--aba©rted--heavyr-latiigraHonTr^m~^^ groups*-West Coast African 
tribes bound into slavery during the period from Portuguese discovery in 
1599 to English prohibition of slave trade in the 1840s; Italians, 
Germans, Syrians, Lebanese, and Japanese during the latter 1800s and 
early 19008— while maintaining its essential power structure and mode of 
decision making. ' . 

Decision making at all levels has traditionally been autocratic. J- 
Emperors (Brazil was an empire between 1822 and 1889), presidents, 
governors, interventors, and mayors have generally used legislative 
bodies as rubber stamps to authenticate, when convenient, executive 
initiatives. During the last 30 years the military, industrialists, and 
high-level bureaucrats have infiltrated the decision-making ranks, 
changing the composition Of the power elite but not the style in which 
it functions. 2 ^ ' 

The current ambience is one of economic belt-tightening, political . 
apathy on the part of the majority, and guarded political hopefulness on 
the part of intellectuals and the bourgeoisie. Labor uijions are beginning 
to challenge the goven-ient tutelage used for 40 years to.control their 
influence. Sociallyj the environment is defined by striking economic 
differences derived from wealth and family connections and reinforced by 
paternalistic public and private institutions. Despite the dramatic 
regional disparities caused by climate and immigration patterns, the 
difference between the lower class and the. middle and upper classes is 
notable. Nor does this difference disappear with the transfer of 
population from rural to urbanized areas. A quick picture of this 
economic difference is revealed by the annual distribution of the GNP: 
^ Lower classes, which constitute 40 percent of the economically active 
population, earn only 9 percent, while the upper. 10 percent of the 
economically active population takes home 48 percent of the GNP. 

The Educational Setting 

Education, since colonial times, has been used to train elites to 
fulfill roles of social and political maintenance and to keep the pre- 
dominant group in power. 3 Even though the 1824 Constitution established 
free primary schooling, data from 1967 reveal that only an average of 9 
percent of the elementary school-age population (7 to 11) was enrolled 
in school.^ Only in the Republican era, beginning in 1889, were public 
federal universities begun. Courses concentrated initially on law, 
philosophy, and medicine. Elementary education fell to the state to 
support. Secondary education continued to be overwhelmingly a private 
effort directed toward university preparation. 

- - ■ ^5 
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Dur£ng tht 1940t, ftdaral fundi wtrt uttd to tttabllth tachnical/ 
••eondary •ehooXa in th« tut* eapKals and In tba oovwdvanead 
mdua trial "urban centera of tha country's south and southaast ragions. 
The fact that aducatlonal expansion at all lavels want much f|irther in tha 
.richer 8 tatas than in the poorer ones aggravated the existing regional' 
dispfarities between the north and south of the country whicfi prompted 
Jaquea Lambert to conaider the Brazil of the X950s as two distinct 
cduntrles,^ ^>. ' ' . 

The current educational setting in Brazil can perhaps best be ; 

characterized as Vin flux''_a8 a _teault of- « series of format, mandated 
changes compticated^y explosive expansion of enrollments. National laws 
mandate' the structure, content, and financing of education. An appointed 
Federal .Council of Education establishes all rules and regulations 
'necessary to implement federal legislation pertaining to education by 
' prescribing such curricular deti^lls as the number of hours in the school 
day and the subjects that must be taught at evety level in the system, 
including teacher training. 

Financing and Implementation tend to be top-down operations', 
states are required to submit their educational investment plans to the 
Ministry of Education and Culture bureaucrats, who check' the plans' 
conformity to federal priorities which have been set by officials of the 
Ministry of Planning and which tend to favor capital Investment projects. 
Only after a plan Is approved at the federal level can the portion of 
revenues earmarked for education be passed back to the state. States 
sometimes complain that their revenues have been disproportionately 
usurped by federal ta:ies, leaving insufficient sources of funding for 
their operating budgets. ^ ■ 

Structural changes decreed by federal laws have prompted admin- 
istrative and curricular rearrangements at all levels of Instruction. 
The Educational Reform Law of 1971 also provided general curriculum guide- 
lines for elementary education thit were to be implemented gradually and 
Interpreted with Increasing detail from the state to the municipal levels. 
A core ciurriculum of basic subject areas, called the "common nucleus," 
was designated; Instructional arrangement of them was made the respon- 
sibility of the states. State and local levels also have responsibility 
for organizing experiences and studies related to the job market and 
world of work. Secoridary schools have freedom, within federally 
specified guidelines, to organize vocational and preprof ^ssional cpurses 
according to their resources and clientele. 

The population explosion has produced a bottom-heavy age-dlstrlbution 
pyramid: of 120,000,000 Inhabitants, 50 percent are younger than 15. 
Massive spending In the 1970s Increased elementary school enrollment by 
34 percent, with the result that 78 percent of the 7-td-14-year-old 
population Is now enrolled In school (see Table 3a). The pressures on 
urban schools are tremendous; In Sao Paulo, Brazil's most-developed state, 
157 publlc'schools were operating on five shifts in 1975 — a schedule thar 
allowed students only a two-hour school dayl^ More typical Inthe "shift" 
schools Is an arrangement of three shifts per day of three hours each. 
Night school periods from 7 to 11 p.m. are also offered. 

Although more children are going to school, the productivity of 
elementary education remains, proportionally, nearly static. The dropout/ 
failure rate has remained relatively constant for 20 years, although It 
has Improved somewhat recently; of every ten first-graders, only three or 
four continue to second grade. The ensuing bottleneck generates planning 
problems related to age differences. For example, 86 percent of the 




Table 3a 

COMPARATIVE BRAZILIAN EDUCATIONAL PYRAMIDS . 

Years * ' Years of Schooling Years 

1952—1963 - 1962 - 1973 



1963 


1 " u 


631 ' 1973 


1960 


ho 11 

1 35 ^ 
I 10 


68 
101 


« # 

1970 




'9 7 


97 
109 




1966 


7 


A 

6 -. 


129 




1956 ^ 




161 




1 


72 . ^ ,220 




277 3 351 ' 




385 2 AA3 




1952 1,000 1 1962 



No. of Students Enrolled ^No. of Students Enrolled 



Source: Situag;ao Educacional do Brasil Brasilia, Mln^.sterio de Educagao e Cultura/SEEC, Brasil 1975. 
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country *s firtt-gradtrs Ar« older than 7, and 96 percent of the elghtK^ 
gradera ate older than 14. Xn 9vm$ a., complex aet of aoeloecononlc 

factora— the population exploaloh, the official guarantee of free 
elementary education, urban migration, underemployment, malnutrition, 
.lackjif-ade^te tr*inihg and salaries for teachers, lack of materials— 
'tends to delimit the learning atmosphere in Brazilian public elementary 
schools* 

Secondary schooling has to run in order to stand still. Vniile from 
1970 to 1976 there was 122 percent growth in secondary enrollment, only 
9 percent of the appropriate age group (15 to 19) was enrolled in school 
The proportion of th« age cohort receiving secondary education haa not 
increased since 1970. The most curious phenomenon for education tech- 
nicians is that the number of students who fail to complete secondary 
school now nearly equals the number of graduates entering the university 
Recent reforms requiring that vocational training be offered ,in the 
secondary curricula so far biave not transformed the traditional purpose 
of secondary schooling from preparing students for college to training 
entry-level technicians; preparation to pass the college entrance exam 
is still the focus of the majority of secondary school programs. With 
this tradition in force, it is not surprising that the great majority of 
secondary schooling continues to be private and expensive. 



Table 3b 



BRAZILIAN UNIVERSITY GROWTH, 1950-1978 





No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 




Undergraduate 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Year 


Students 


Courses 


Students 


Courses 


1950 


50,000 


n.a . 






1960 


100,500 


n.a. 






1965 


150,000 


1,257 


2,400 


33 


1975 


1,000,000 


1,396 


16,002 


420 


1978 


1,300,000 


3,744 


. 31,000 


822 



Note: In 1975 there were about 60 federal, state, and municipal 
universities in Brazil. Numbers in the columns for graduate and under- 
graduate courses refer to colleges or schools which may or may not be 
part of a university. There are about 175 special public institutions 
offering single programs. 

Source: Situa^ao Atual da Pos-Graduagao no Brasil — 1977 (Brasilia; 
Ministerio de Educagao e Cultura/DAU, Brasil, 1978). 
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Univwilty growth in tht Uit 20 ytiri c*n only bt ctlltd rampant 
(••• Tabu 3b). In 1964, thita wiirt 1.25? unlvtttlty-l«val pro|r*«f ; 12 

years later, there were 3.7A4. They had proliferated so fast and their 
academic quality was so difficult to control that a federal moratorium 
was called on the further creation of programs at this level in 1976. 
Moat of the new schools are privately owned and and i offer only one or two 
professional programs. However/ federal universities' continue to grow 
and expand with the support of 75 percent of the Ministry of Education 
and Culture budget. • 

Such rapid growth, while answering the public demand for greater 
access to higher education, has created problems; Promoted by government 
planners who saw university expansions as the way to meet the crying need 
for scientists and technicians required to implement the ambitious 
national five-year development plans, growth in specific professional 
programs was not adequately controlled to respond to job market demands. 
Thus, while it is true that Brazil now boasts five times more university 
students than Great Britain and three times more than West Germany, it is 
also true that Brazilian educational institutions -graduate more medical 
doctors than nurses per year and more engineers than technicians able to 
provide support services for them. Moreover, some observers are gravely 
concerned about the adequacy and' soundness of the preprof essional 
university training being given to students. 

Social Education; An Overview 

One of John Dewey's disciples, ,^nIsio Teixeira^ was the first 
proponent of introducing the concept of social studies iri Brazil when he 
was secretary of education for the Federal District in the early 1930s. 

• Primary teachers in the district apparently accepted Teixeira's argument 
that young children needed integrated studies that centered on their 
social and physical universe. Secondary teachers, however, resisted (and 
continue to vehemently resist) the idea of integrated studies, defending 

. the sanctity of the separation of history and geography and charging that 
social studies was an American import not compatible with Brazilia/i 
tradition. 

The U.S. presence has made itself felt since World War II. Human 
. resource training programs, sponsored first by the Point Four programs 
and later by the United States Agency for International Development, - 
encouraged social studies specialists to define the major objective of 
the field as the development of the skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
required to function as a good citizen in a democratic society, in 
accordance with U.S. practice and consensus. The effects of this training 
were evident in statewide prlmc-.ry curricula developed during the ISbOs 
and in the national Reform Law of 1971. However, mastery of such basic 
concepts as time and space was required earlier of Brazilian students 
than of students in other nations, according to a curriculum analysis 
conducted in 1967 using five Western European countries and New York 
State programs as bases for comparison with now-outdated Brazilian 

primary curricula. ^ • , ^ u ^ 

Gymnasium, secondary, and university programs continued to emphasize 
history and geography until the reforms instituted by the Revolutionary 
Government beginning in 1969. By presidential decree, every level of 
schooling had to include moral and civic education in its program. 
The 1971 Reform Law establishes this subject as part of the common 
curriculum but prescribes that it must be taught separately, with the 
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inttnt Qf ralnforclng Mtlooal ■oUd«rlty. k lAt«r prMldMtUl dccrit 
IdA^tlflcd tlic folicwlng ttaetiing «nd itmlng d:bj«etlv«i for ooral atid 
civic •ducfttlon: ' 

—defense of dcaocratlc principle, through preservation 
of the religious spirit, dignity of the hunan person 
and^lpve of liberty with responsibility under the 

. Inspiration of God; 
— 'preaervation* strengthening and projection of the 
ethical and spiritual values of the nation; 
--strengthening of national unity and sense of ^ 
human solidarity; 

f- veneration of Country and its symbols,' traditions* 

Institutions and important persons of itrs history.; 
' — improvenient of character, with moral support, in 

dedication to the family anci to the cono^unlty; 
— understanding of the rights and responsibilities 

of citizens and knowledge of the social, political, 
' and economic organization of the Country; 

— preparation of citlzena'to assume civic activities 

with a basis In morals, patriotism and constructive 

action, with a view to the common good; 

--cultivation of obedience to the law, loyalty to 

work and integration of the community. 

A special national commission oversees Implementation of this 
subject. . Programs are organized using the concentric circle approach, 
stjs^rtlng with the family and school and extending outward to the world. 
The Federal Council of Education further specified the following 
behavioral objectives for elementary school: 

\ —correct implementation of group life, with deve^lop- 
metit of habits and attitudes necessary for good 
integration and efficient participation; 
— acquisition of notions of responsibilities which, 
if well fulfilled, grant certain rights; 
—amplification of child's social horizon; 
—opportunity to practice citizenship abilities 

According to present legislation, social education must consist of 
moral and civic education at all levels and a program of social studies, 
organized through activities during the. first four grades and as a core 
subject during grades 5-8, in the, elementary school. Separate subject 
treatment of history and geography continues at the secondary level, with 
the addition of Brazilian social and political organization as the 
expression of motal and civic education. At the university level, moral 
and civic education is continued through a course in Brazilian problems. 

The Ministry of .Education has urged the malnt«enance of a cognitive 
emphasis in social studies, so as not to Interfere with or absorb the 
purposes of moral and civic education. A recent analysis of the state 
social studies curricula revealed that there is no agreement on the 
objectives of social studies or what social studies Is.^^ Most ' 
state curricula present the program in a multldlsclpllnary fashion, 
following the expandlng-horlzons model- for sequencing. Thus, even 
though national la^ mandates the existence of social studies in the ele-- 
mentary school curriculum and stipulates how much instructional time 




•ho,uld h% tpant on, tht subject * Chtrt li no Mtlooftl curriculum fto b« • 
tdllolfid. atttt turrleuluBi e«nMi«si«iM h*va tUborattd •eei«JL»tij4Ut 

currlcxila that vary gra^tly in thaoratlcal orlantatlon and format. How- 
ever, there has been nQ daearoom research aimed at identifying which, if 
any, elements of these curriciila are actually being taught or learned in 
the elementary schools^ Research into social studies achievement is 
hampered by the lack of standardised aQhievemeht tests. 

Student*^' attitudes toward social education subjects are frequently 
negative: In large part, students' comjplaints are focused on the Required, 
redundant, and nonrelevant nature of these studies. Such conventional 
wisdom, however, may be more representative of the attitudes of the more 
articulate, sophisticated students. *A pair of studies probing urban 
fifth-grade attitudes toward the political regime in 1968 and 1976 
demonstrated an increase in the perceived e^f ficacy of the dominant 
political ideology, especially among children at the lower socioeconomic 
level. It would appear that the introduction of moral aiid civic 
education into the curriculum as a direct att^pt at political social- 
ization for regime maintenance is achieving the effect, at least for the* 
majority of the population studied, for which it was designed* 

A recent analysis of the textbooks uked for this subj^eot in grades 
5-8 reveals some of the ways in which the trend toward nationalism, as 
interpreted by the Revolutionary Government, has wrung practically all 
conflic't, violence *and controversy from the version of Brazilian develop- 
ment present in schools. Stereotypical Brazilian values—coijciliation, 
cordiality, and nonviolence — dominate textbook interpretation of historical 
events and current situations. The sociologist Fernando" Henrique Cardoso 
feels that the real problem is that " . , > the soci^^ry is hypnotized by 
the private arbitrariness . . . that is congealed in the silence of 
public bureaucracies. "17 

The social studies instructional mode is predominantly expository. 
A recent survey conducted, in urban capitals of six states, representing 
all, geographical regions of the country, found that spcial studies 
teachers primarily lecture and write outlines on chalkboards which are 
copied and memorized by students. ^° It appears that the problem-centered, 
personal-rediscovery orientation is not presently a part of Brazilian 
social studies pedagogy; rather, social studies, in the context of the 
rest of the curriculum, is viewed as a series of descriptive items to be 
learned by the student. Nor does the instructional mode of university- 
level moral and civic education encourage the investigation of such 
current, controversial problems as nuclear energy or the conflict between 
settlers and Indians over territory in Brazil '^s western and Amazon 
regions. 19 

Utiiversity programs for preparing social studies teachers were 
instituted in response to the 1971 Reform Law. For the most part, these 
curricula have consisted of existing courses in colleges of social science 
and education. Two federal universities — Minas Gerais and Parana — are 
involved in long-term curriculum development projects for. the training of 
social studies teachers which promise to provide a thoughtful basis for 
the reformulation of other teacher training programs in the social 
s'tudie^. No specific attention is being given av present to the prepara-. 
tion of teachers for the civic education subjects mandated for ail levels 
of instruction. 
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SuuMvy 

Social .education In Brazil reflects the current political situation 
In the country. Changes In curriculum ordentdtlon are mandated at the 
federal level and Implemented by state and local systems. However, the: 
political situation Is changing. Public pressure Is making Itself felt. 
Censorship of the press Is on the vane. Labor union strikes, Including 
teachers* strikes, are permitted, with contracts negotiated directly 
between workers and employers. National elections are becoming more and 
more free. As the arbitrariness of the executive branch diminishes, 
discussion and d^ate shoilid flower. Much more in the way of public, 
intellectual 'introspection is already appearing in print, and thensoclal 
education curricula surely will be part of the debate agenda. Social 
studies will be reoriented, redefined, or perhaps rejected, as the 
general debare begins to filter down to curriculum specifics. The 
question remains, however, whether decision-making style as well as 
substance will be affected by the ensuing debates. . \ * ^ 
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'4, Social Studies in -Britain 
A Time of Transition 

By Lewis Spolton 
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social studies in a variety of schools before becoming , headmaster 
successively in primary and secondary schools in England, After taking 
his master^ s degree in education f since 1961 he has lectured in the 
Education Department at University College, Swansea^^a constituent 
institution of the University of Wales. He has been involved in numerous 
educational study trips throughout Europe and has been a visiting 
professor at Stanford Univers xty^^ t}}e United States. Among his public 
cations are The Upper Secondary School: A Comparative Study, Ninety 
North: The Story of Afctic Exploration, and (with D. Riley) World Weather 
and Climate, ^ . 



On a group of islands off the northwest coast of Europe, 60 million 
people of varied origin and tradition, along with significant groups of 
newer Immigrants, inhabit a relatively small area with a dbraplex infra- 
structure, A democratic community, a constitutional monarch, the ^"mother" 
of parliaments, a complicated system for sharing of responsibilities among 
central, regional, and smaller governmental xjistricts~all' these facets 
have to be lived with and appreciated. Despite -its long tradition and 
its common language, Great Britain remains a divided ^ciety, with social 
class a potent force. 



The Educational Setting 



A long period of evolution has produced a complicated educational 
system (see Figure 4a), about which it is hardly possible to make a 
statement that does not need qualification. Voluntary education preceded 
legislation providing for state-supported schools* Britain's private 
school system is influential beyond its. numerical strength; alumni of the 
so-called public schools (which are really private and independent), have 
easier access to prestigious universities and influential occupations. 

The national education system is administratively a partnership 
between central government (with a secretary of state for education and 
science at the head) and local authorities. It is a decentralized system 
with great variation from district to district and much initiative left 
for individual schools. School starting age is five years, but there 
is an identifiable (rather slowly increasing) trend toward establishing 
preschools. Primary schools are comprehensive and coeducational and 
often progressive in methods. Even though an increasing number of 
middle schools are keeping pupils until they are 12 or 13 years old, the 
primary stage still generally ends at 11 years. At the secondary stage,X 
comprehensive schools are gradually replacing the so-called tripartite 
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system of grairaarr' tecHhical, and modern schools which was established _ 
iif ttfr the Education Act of 1944. (Actually* technical schools were 

always few in number;,, most students were assigned by means of intelligence 
and attainment tests to grammar schools for the Intellectually more able 
and modern schools for the others, with about 75 percent labeled "others*") 
In 1977 about 80- percent of all pupils in the maintained system were in 
comprehensive schools. The minimum age for leaving school is 16, allowing 
for a five-year secondary course. A!t this point nationwide examlna.tlons 
are given to about 75 percent of students in this age group — an extremely 
important factor In the development of social studies teaching. 

At present there are two examinations with a deliberate overlap. The 
older examination is the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary 
Level (GCE "O" level), organized by seven examination boards. A newer 
examination, the Certificate of Secondary Education (CSE), is orgianised by 
fourteen examination boards on a more stridtly regional basis. 

The CSE is aimed at a lower-ability range than the GCE, with its best 
obtainable grade equaling the lowest passing grade of the older exami- 
nation. However, GCE has evolved from a pass/fail test to a graded 
examination like the CSE. For some years there has been experimentation 
aimed at establishing a common examination for all 16-year-olds. 
Currently, a White Paper before Parliament envisages an arrangement 
giving a common system of examination by 1985. The proposal calls for a 
General Certificate of Secondary Education (GCSE) , awarded in seven 
grades and administered by four or five largely regional examination 
boards. To accomplish this will require much amalgamation between the 
present boards, which are for the most part Independent bodies. At zh**. 
higher levels the universities, have a good deal of influence over GCE, 
but there is more teacher control of CSE. Generally speaking, the CSE 
boards are more active in the devolution of assessment to schools and 
teachers. A Mode III examination allows the school to produce its o^m 
syllabus and to assess the work of its pupils subject to external 
moderation. A Mode I examination is based on an external syllabus and 
is externally examined. (The importance of Mode III for social studxes 
will become apparent later.) 

The working of the examination boards is overseen and supervised 
rather loosely by the Schools Council for Curriculum and Examinations. 
This body, instituted in 1964 and usually called simply the Schools 
Council, is a large group of educators who work through a number of 
different committees. It is made up of representatives of three main 
groups — teachers, local education authorities, and the central authority. 
A noted educationist serves a term as permanent chairman; there is a 
secretariat and a research and development sec tion* The full title of 
the. course explains its dual responsibilities. In 1978, it was 
reorganized and strengthened to give it a tighter supervisory role. Two 
of the roles of the Schools Council are tOvhelp equate standards between 
the various boards and act to disseminate Itnf ormation. It is also 
extremely active in curriculum development and has sponsored a large 
number of innovatory projects in a variety of fields, including the 
social studies* 

At 16, students may proceed to a further two-year course in the 
sixth form. (Logically, it would be more sensible to speak of the sixth 
and seventh forms, but usually this period is referred to as the lower 
sixth and the upper sixth*) During these two years it has been customary 
for students to prepare for GCE at Advanced Level — a prerequisite for 
university entrance, but also used as an entry qualification for many 
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posts at 18 yssrs of tgs. The sixth form is sptcltllxed; students 
aomelly choose three major subjects, often til selected from either the 
arts or the seicnees. ^ 

increasing numbers of pupils stay on after 16. years, there is a 
need for other goals in the sixth form. Diversification and a decrease 
in specialization are both und'etf active consideration. Well-documented 
proposals for offering five major subjects, Instead of the current three, 
~ "are being considered. Under this plan, the content in any subject would 
be^reduced— even in some cases halved — although the same conceptual level 
may be maintained. If 'adopted, this scheme could enhance the position 
■ of the social studies at this level. . All sixth forms theoretically leave 
some time available for general studies, and many schools offer a , subject 
called General Studies at Advanced Level, though other schopls are less 
systematic in their approach. However, some social study does enter the 
curricul,um in this unstructured way. 

The arrangements in Northern Ireland differ from those ''described 
above in a number of particulars; in Scotland two of the fundamental 
differences are a broader vCurriculum for the older age groups and more 
centralization. 

The freedom of each school to work out its own curriculum is a well- 
publicized feature of the educational system in "tngland and Wales. 
However, there are many factors working toward uniformity. Tradition is 
one, but the examination syllabus is extremely important and can be 
dominant after the «age of '14 years, especially in the case of the more 
academic pupils. There is more variety in the curriculum at the earlier 
stages and for those less likely to be involved in examinations. The 
advent of Mode III types of assessment is also a liberating factor. All 
this had Important corollaries for the position of social studies. 

Some schools in describing, their curricula did not mention social 
studies at all. By statute, religious education is the only subject that 
the schools must teach, but in fact all schools will offer a broad 
curriculum of English, arithmetic and mathematics, history, geography, 
science, foreign languages, art, crafts, music and physical education. 

The Social Studies: An Overviev 

As noted, some schools did not mention social studies as a component 
of their curriculum. However no school'would exclude from its general 
aims the idea of helping pupils toward a clearer understanding of them- 
selves, their community, their country and its prospects, and 'their 
responsibilities and opportunities in addition to a better appreciation 
of man and his place on the earth, all of which are the central concern 
of social studies. Many schools would point to the traditional subjects 
• of history, geography, English, and religious education as vehicles for 
achieving these aims and also stress the contribution made by extra- 
curricular activities and the general comaunity life of the school. 
These schools have not accepted suggestions for making their curriculum 
more relevant by transcending traditional subject boundaries and making 
use of the well-ordered schemes for social education and curriculum 
development projects produced under the aegis of the Schools Council. 
Social studies as a legitimate subject has yet to make a full impact. 
The remainder of this section will analyze this situation and suggest 
reasons and solutions. 
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Social Studies Content at the Primary and Seoondary Levels 

Primary Education > ' tn primary sch<TslB» for children between the 
* ages of five and eleven, there' is much incidental social studies edu- ^ ^ 

cation. Increasingly, it Is bping taught informally through projects 
and centers of Interest, using local materia! as^ a starting point for 
extension to a wider area.^ History and geography are still sometimes 
taught separately, but they have long been thought of in terms of life 
in other times and in other lands. Often, these subjects are replaced \ 
by local studies or social studies. Pupils are taken out of school and , 
Involved in neighborhood projects. Police, firefighters, refuse-*dlsposal \ 
employees, postal workers, s nurses, ambulance attendants, and parents of \ 
school pupils with social work experience are invited to school to talk I 
and be questioned. These activities . lead to the making of records in 1 
pictures and words. Religious education Is also taught in every school. / 
While this consists in large degree of Bible stories and Bible study. It 
also Includes education and discussion of right and wrong. 

There Is. no body of knowledge stipulated and no particular field 
that must be* covered by the end of primary school. Experience and 
activity are seen as being of greater Importance than a formal body of 
content. Pupils from different schools will have been, prepared In 
diverse ways; thus, secondary schools cannot be sure of the foundations 
on which they will build. However, usually ^here is useful material from 
which an edifice can be constructed. 

i 

Secondary Education . A survey of secondary schools in England and 
Wales in 1971-1972 (a stratified random sample of 217 public secondary 
^schools of all types) showed that combined studies were replacing 
geography and other subjects in 29 percent of the schools (see Table Aa) . 

Table 4a 

SOCIAL STUDIES OFFERINGS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1971-1972 

Name of course No. of Schools 

Social studies 22 

Hiimanities 15 

' Environmental studies 7 

Integrated studies 7 

Local studies 7 

Other titles 6 

Total schools = 217 64 

Worth noting is the variety of titles given to these courses, all of 
which include some social studies content. The survey noted that though 
many of the courses had been designed for average and less-able students, 
about half were appropriate for able and average students. These courses 
were often of short duration — for example, they might be offered only in 
the first year of the secondary school. In higher forms, traditional 
subjects were taught separately. Some of these arrangements had been 
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M<1« In or4«r to iptrt youngtr i«cdndary pupils CQo^^uny ch^ngtt. off 

■tudlM wert featurtd tldt by ildt if 1th gtogtaphy and hlitory. Th«8t 
courics, with titits jutt- M dlv«rift ai thosa on tha llat In Tabla 4a, 
vara dfaignad for laaa-abla puplli. Similar couraaa 'appaar as axamination 
titlas in CSE in incraaaing numbars. For axampla, in 1970, pf tha mora 
than a million aubjact antriea at CSE laval, geography and history each 
accounted for abput 90,000, but subjacts subsumed under tha haadings of 
ecotiomics and social atudles had only about 14,000 entries. By 1976 the 
number of subject entries had increased to 2.5 million. Geography and 
history averaged about 155,000 entries each, but economics and social 
studies now included about 110,000 entries— an eightfold Incraase In six 
years, though admittedly from a -low base level. 

These figures Indicate the attention paid to subjects within the 
social studies ambit. Even those who argue that history and geography 
are not equivalent to social studies realise that the syllabi of these 
subjects are not static but are continually changing to include more 
socially oriented material. . The survey cited showed that 60 percent of 
geography syllabi were paying significant attention to the social 
applications of the subject. 1 

The more-able students are mainly directed to the traditional 
subject-oriented disciplines, which nevertheless contain varying amounts 
of social studies content. Less-able students are the more likely to be 
involved in courses which carry a social studies connotation in their 
titles and which contain more direct social studies teaching. The 
problem created by this dichotomy caji illustrated by quoting some 
of the directives given to teams involved In S6hools Coxindl projects. 
For example, the Humanities Curriculum Project team (which was concerned 
with the education of 14- to 16-year-old pupils of average and below- 
average ability) was given this instruction at the outset; "No curric- . 
ulum is acceptable for the average if it is divisive. Any curriculum 
offered to average pupils should be equally appropriate at the- highest 
ability range. xhe team produced its material on this basis. « 

Because of the way in which social studies in' secondary education 
has developed (along with the system itself since 1944), it carries some 
implication of being more suitable for the lower and slower rather than 
the quicker and slicker. (This is not entirely a postwar phenomenon; 
it has much deeper roots in the system, as the analysia^that follows will 
attempt to demonstrate.) Allied to this is the problem of definition. 
Only when it is possible to clearly define the content of social studies 
and show that it is suitable for students highest in the ability range 
will the field be able to make maximum progress. 

The Development of the School Curriculum 

In the 1800s the basic curriculum of the secondary school consisted 
of the classics and mathematics. As such new subjects as history and 
science developed, curriculum reformers sought places for them in schools. 
There were two possible ways of introducing a new subject into the 
curriculum: it could be introduced alongside existing subjects, thus 
extending the curriculum for all students, or it could be introduced in 
place of an existing subject as a separate but parallel course. The first 
method was adopted on the Continent, in France and Germany, giving a 
broader, more-encyclopedic approach to the curriculum. In England the 
alternative approach was adopted, and "sides," specializing in groups jjf 
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Th« ..fflodtrn 8ld«8 had to itrugglt for th«lr •xlitancii itiad vtr« gtnerally 
accounted «fe balng of worth' than th^ daaalcal ni^d^f which ganariliy 
attracted tha ablaat puplla. 

Aftar I902| %9 govarnmant-*malntalnad aecondary aQhpola gradually 
.deveXopad tlxtW fotmi, thAy vara atieeurigad to follow tha Public School 
arrangttnant; axamlnatlona organised for Jiixth forms in ?.917 wara dasignad 
to fit this pattern of apacialisatlon—which thua bacapi^ imposed on the 
schools, When a new subject attempted entry into the schools i it had to 
compete against existing subjepts and could only gain a foothold where 
pupils were willing to accept it (and schools to teach it) as an altarn* ^ 
ative to traditional disciplines. 

At the beginning of the century, secondary schools werei serving, oniy. 
a'^low percentage of young people. At the same time, the elementary 
schools were beginning to add subjects other than the "three Rs" to their 
Curriculum. This widening of the curriculum became more marked when, 
encouraged by a government report in 1926, separate'aenior schools for 
pupils over the age of 11 began to. be organized. At first these schools 
/did not ^actively seek a social role; they had a limited" academic aim. In 
those days^ most local comnunities were still efficacious i^ providing a 
social education, and growing up in a close-knit society wad a Valuable . 
social experience in itself. 

At that point, the social sciences had just ^beguii to develop as 
separate ^subjects. Geddes, a professor of Botany at Edinburghil was 
developing social studies as/'part of geography, vising and extending Le 
Play's ideas of !'place, work, and folk." The French geographer Brunhes 
produced his Geograpbie Humaine in the first decade of the century. (The 
title was later translated for an English edition as Human Geography^ but 
it has been suggested that Social Geography might have been a more 
accurate title.) A much used book in school geography at this. time was 
Man and His Work* " \ ' 

In the 1930s there were some^ suggestions for a social studies 
approach, but not until after World War II was a determined aasfult made 
on the entrenched curriculum. Now began the full realization that growing 
up in the modern world was different. Families were becoming nuclear 
rather than extended; urbanizati9n was proceeding apace, mobility was 
increasing^ and the mass media were making everything instant. Schools 
had to be prepared to take on the social role that the community had 
previously discharged. 

Among the changes that followed the 1944 Education Act was the 
establishment of the secondary modern school, which was urged by the 
Ministry of Education (1947) to make its curriculum modern, relevant, 
vital, and not merely a pale shadow of the grammar school. Social 
studies, as a "modern, relevant , vital" study, began to make headway. 
Some secondary modern schools seized the opportunity gladly, and even a 
^ few grammar schools experimented with the integrated approach to the 

curriculum. But experimental curricula did not bring parity of esteem 
to the secondary modern school; when the postwar hone)mioon period was 
over, they were urged to become real secondary schools and not merely 
elementary schools writ larger After a change In the examination 
regulations in 1951, allowing the GCE to be earned via single subjects 
instead of the group (five subjects) required of the old school 
certificate, the secondaiy modern schools turned to traditional 
examination-oriented subjects. 
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with thif dtv«lopm«nt the locltl itudlt* movtment lost iti moatntum 
b«eaut« 4'h« •WBninatiQii, th« CS^ v*« ittlttiily prltnttd to th« 
tradltidnal tubject diiclpXinei. Thli iffdtt Ulttd up tht tntrgUt of the 
schooli in the early 1960i. Nevertheleie, curriculum development waa 
much dlscuised *t this time, end when the Schools Council cwas eyentuelly 
established In 1964 It first directed Its attention to the new CSE 

examination. , . \i 

In Its second working paper (1965), the Schools Council discussed 
some of the problems of social studies In schools: • 

. . . there Is traditionally a large area of the 
curriculum which has to do with ^understanding man and , 
his place on^thls earth. Sometimes this area Is com- 
prised under \he term "the literary subjects!'— his tbry, 
geography, English and religious education. Here 
however the term , "humanities" is used ... to refer 
to that group of subjects which is predominantly con- 
ceme'd with men and women in relation to their environ- 
ment, their" communities and their own self-knowledge 
.... It 1* also quite evident that the modern world 
^cannot be understood without impinging on the field 
of economics, and that sociology, psychology and >. 
anthropology' have a contribution to make to the 
teacher's armoury, even though these descriptions 
are unlikely to appear on the pupils' timetable.-' 
The following projects sponsored by the Schools Council are relevant 

to the social studies:^ > • 

—The Liverpool Social S'tudies Project (for pupils '8-13) . 

—The Keele Integrated Studies Project (which combines social 
sciences and creative Arts) , 

— The Moral Education Curriculum from Cambridge. 

—Geography for the Young School Leaver (for pupils 14-16). 

T-The Social Education Project (which attempts to instill a sense 
^of community -identification and develop methods of participation, in 
"activities needed for the solution of social problems in pupils 11-1^). 

—The General Studies Pr-iiject at York (which has produced study 
units for sixth forms and colleges of further education, many of which 
have much social studies content) . , 

In the last decade progress has been made in the social studies, but 
the way ahead is a difficult one. The British national education system 
is still oriented toward an elite. The following ^two case studies of 
schools in England and Wales illustrate two different approaches.. 

• 

First Case > Study; The Hedlev Walter School. Brentwood 

V 

Brentwood is an attractive town in Essex 20 miles from London. 
Although it has its own industries and suburbs, it is mainly a dormitorv 
town for London coTnmuters. Brentwood has a variety of schools, but the 
Hedley Walter School epitomizes the' development of British education 
since the 1930s. It began as twin single-sex senior schools for post- 
primary pupils -not ,proc ceding to grammar schools. After the war it was 
designated a secondary (modern) school; it became coeducational in the 
late 1950s, and in 1968 it enrolled a comprehensive intake. In 197.7 
the Hedley Walter School had 1,400 pupils, with about 280 pupils in each 
age group. It has a flourishing sixth form. 
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^ Th« school philosophy alms at Intagr^tioiu of contant and Taj acts 
tha unduly fra^ntad svbj«£t tlMtabU. Traditionally sap^arats aubjaeta 

ara groupad togathar on tha tlmatabla and intagratad undar tha direction 
of teams of specielist8# Three such groups are the humanities, combined 
sciences, and creative arts/handicrafts. The classes in each age cohort 
are organized as mixed^^ability groups* For those who need special help 
there is a system of remedial clinics, biit the general vorl^ is carefully 
structured to suit a vide range of abilities* As skills develop, the 
material becomes more open ende^» This approach was first worked out 
with the humanities' group»an interdisciplinary curriculum integrating 
^ English, religious education, histary, and geography. Blocks of time ai^e 
allocated to each subject group; several classes aref treated as a unit; 
a system of team teaching operates, with lead lessons taken by the 
speci*kli8t and follow-up lessons offered to smaller groups by other 
members of th^ team. During these follow-up lessons, emphasis is placed 
on individualized learning; while each member of the team acts as a 
general tutor, organizing the work of the group, but is also available: 
"for consultation in his or her other role, as a subject-matter specialist. 
The work is approached thematically and is wider in scope than the sum 
total of the four traditional discipline's, in that it also includes 
material frorn^ sociology, anthropology, civics, and economics. 

Two-fifths of the week is made available for the hximanities curric- 
ulum. The general sequence is as follows: first year, the needs of man; 
second year, communication in an expanding world; third year, changing 
patterijis of life and work. Each theme is developed 'across the, disciplines; 
the work begins with study of the locality and widens from a study, of the 
homeland to a world view. A variety of skills are developed and exercised: 
oral discussion, reading and comprehension, the writing of reports and 
also creative writing. Literature appropriate to the theme and age range 
Is studied and used. 

The success of the scheme in the first three years led to the wish * 
to continue, and an Integrated humanities scheme for the fourth and fifth 
years was devised. Traditionally, these are the years of preparation for 
external examinations. The school had to negqtlata for Its own syllabus 
to be accepted at both GCE Ordinary and CSE levels. Assessment Is based 
on a range of activities. Up to 50 percent of the marks can be earned 
via work complet"^ during the course; 25 percent are available for an 
inquiry project (there are separate projects for history, geography, and 
religious education; In English "spoken English*' takes the place of the 
project). The remaining 25 percent are awarded for formal tests of, 
knowledge and skills. 

The integrated syllabus for the fourth and fifth years Is based on 
the 'following themes: the individual and the group, the individual and 
the local community, the individual in an industrial society, the changing 
nation, government and authority In a permissive society, the developing 
world. A short' summary cannot do real justice to this imaginative enter- 
prise, but the importance of the continuation of social groupings through 
the five years which the scheme allows is something that must be emphasized 

In the fourth and fifth years all pupils in the school take the 
humanities curriculum in additon to a broadly based mathematics course 
and a combined science course. They may choose three optional subjects 
from a list which includes foreign languages, more-specialized science 
subjects, and workshop subjects. Courses on sociology and the British 
Constitution are available as separate options to be taken at the GCE or 
CSE level. 
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A tw •tnttncM of «ppr«ii«l «• n^ctiitry. This ichtmt tllows «n 
int«rdUel^liftety AppvbAeH to th« i96lil ttttdUii «o bt mlo^4 utieU 
tftudonts roich tho ago of 16, despite th« inhibiting ef fecit of a national 
examination •ystem wedded t'o tingle eubjectt. Becauie it also makes 
social study themes available to all students in the age gro^up, regardless 
of ability, it represents an Important breakthrough. 

Second Case Study: Ynysavdre Comprehensive School 

Ynysawdre Comprehensive School is situated in Mid-Glamorgan * where 
the southern edge of the Welsh coalfields meets the softer country of the 
Vale. Built 15 years ago as two. separate schools, (grammar and modern) 
on the same site, the school has been imaginatively integrated since 
comprehension by two forward-looking headteachers. In 1978 the Ynysawdre 
school had 1,555 pupils, with about 500 in each age group. The sixth 
form (sixth and seventh years) has only about 100 pupils. This 16 percent 
retention rate (the figure is 20 percent, for England and Wales as a whole) 
reflects the socioeconomic background of the school catchment area, which 
lacks a representative proportion of the professional managerial class 
and has a heavier- than-normal weighting of lower-middle-class and working- 
class parents. 

The school organizes Its academic work Into three broad bands of 
ability, although 'everyone takes English, mathematics, physical education, 
health education, atid religious education at an appropriate level. In 
the top ability band in form 4, consisting of six classes, every pupil 
chooses five other subjects from a spectrum "of alternatives. Most pupils 
work toward GCE, The choice of subjects Is wide and mainly traditional. 
Included In the options are history, geography, and civifs; the last sub- 
sumes some social studies material. In the second barid of two classc^, 
social studies is taught to all pupils. The subject requires five 
periods each week and leads to Mode III at CSE level.. A project accounts 
for one-sixth of the marks; the remaining marks are awarded for a combi- 
nation of short-answer and essay-type questions. The course has a civics 
bias and the syllabus includes such themes as law and order in society, 
work and wages, -the consumer, the central government, and national and 
world problems. The third band (four classes of lower ability) receives 
a social studies course four periods a week. 

The sixth-form students in the middle and lower ability bands also • 
devote two periods to the Childwall Project, which consists of packaged/ 
social studies materials. Integrated with the social studies in the third 
band is a social work practicum which allows students to work in hospitals 
residential homes for the physically handicapped, and a school for the 
disabled. 

All pupils in the upper ability band choose an option with much 
social studies content— history, geography, or civics. Students 'in the 
other ability bands take obligatory courses that include a wide range of 
socially oriented content. In addition, about every week each student 
takes part in a work-experience program in the community. On any given 
Thursday throughout the year, about 60 pupils will be engaged in work 
experience visits or social work visits. 

Preparation for Teaching Social Studies 

Teachers in British schools are prepared by two different kinds of 
processes. Those who teach primary children and less-able secondary 
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studAiitt gtnerAlly t«kt a concurrent program of .ttacher education and 
•lubjiet dlseiplinM at a ^th^aa-yitir eeXiaga of /tdiMatloiiA. Gollagaa of 
Education havt often baan ready to replace traditional fiisclpllnes Kith 
newer Integrated sub J-ect a, and aome Ideas about social studies methods 
have emanated from these Institutions. Teachers with this kind of 
preparation are likely to have an adequate socUal studies backgrounds • 

The other route to teaching la a consecutive pragram at a university. 
After fbllowlng an academic ; course for three ^ears, students proceed to 
a fourth year consisting of jteacher education^ Because social studies 
is not recognized * as an academic subject, feW teachers with this back- 
ground are prepared to teacl^ social studies. Mainly specialists, these 
teachers for the most part teach brighter students ftnd older secondary 
; pupils. Increasingly, howey^r, teachers trained by this method have ' 
\ degrees In social sciences (jCas distinct from the social studies) and 
^ thus may be well qualified to teach sociology, •economics, or psychology ^ 
(or some suitable reduction of these subjects) at the secondary level. 

r . ■ 

International Perspectives 

Geography, although It^has Its roots the locality and the Homeland^ 
has always spent the major part of its time In building up a world 
perspective* The best- kno^.i. objective of geography t^eachlng In Britain 
was expressed by Falrgrleve, who wrote that "the function of geography 
Is to train future citizens to Imagine accuvatVly the conditions of the 
great world stage and so help them to' think sanely about political and 
socla^l problems In the world around."^ History, though that subject has 
tended to focus primarily on national matters, ^regularly Includes 
European topics and often a broad world picture, especially in regard to 
the work of International agencies* At the early stages both history and ^ 
geography deal with simple cultures In time and space (Egypt, Assyria, 
the Bushman, the Eskimos). Religious education has traditionally 
emphasized the evolution of Judaic/Christian religion but Is devoting an 
Increasing amount of time to other world .religions. With projects and 
themes becoming more Important In teaching, such topics as world poverty, 
race, population problems, and urbanization are widely covered. Teachers 
have always felt free to use current events In their teaching, and-*- 
gdyen the decentralized structure of education — they have had no diffi- 
culty In doing so. How to teach so as to foster International under- 
standing is a mote contentious problem. ; Many experiments have been 
tried, and some successes have been claimed. Inculcating knowledge is 
a relatively simple matter compared with the difficulties of fostering . 
right attitudes — which must remain the, eventual aim of social studies 
teaching, no matter how difficult it is to achieve. • 

i 

Summary 



This society stratified by class has produced a generally hierarchical 
educational system in which schools teach subjecg^ according to a more 
or less well-defined rank order. Since the 1930s, and especially since 
1945, this old order has been challenged, but it has not yet completely 
changed. Social studies, as a subjec.t, has made the most progress with 
average and les.s-able students, but much incidental socially oriented 
content is incorporated into programs for the more able, especially as 
the course content of such traditional disciplines as history, geography. 




and religloui Inttruction !• upd»t«d, Undtr th« »uipic«i of th« Schopl* 
Council* aany Inttgnttd ichcMt of jiocUl study /havt bt«n validattd and' 
ara vaidy for uaa, Kixt4-«billty grouplngi in •aeattdai^y a^hooU. hava 
become mora ^vldaly> accap tad. suitable method of aaaaaamant (Mode III) 
haa baen-<iyl8ed. The altuatlon Is ripe fot advance. Encouragement^ from 
a few prestlglous^rlvate schools could provide a trigger*. • 

However/'mahy researchers aqd observers have pointed out the 
difficulties Involved In working with mlxed-ablllty groups. Bennett, 
working In primary education, called attention to the pitfalls Inherent 
^In using exploratory, lirogresslve methods', ^ and Her Majesty* s Insp'ehtors 
" have stressed the problems assbdated wljfh the Introduction of unstructured 
Integrated 'subjects Into the secondary athool8.7 ' At a time«of overall . ^ 
concern about basic standards, these pronouncements cannot fall to direct 
attention again to the traditional didactic mode and 'the separate-subject 
approach; In the past, social studies has made the most headway when the 
pendulum has swung in the opposite dlrectloni To consolidate and Increase 
its Influence, the social studies curriculum wlll*need to emphasize Its 
many-sided .strengths. 

* m 
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As the^world's second-largest country, sharing more than 4,000 miles 
of unguarded boundary with the United States but struggling with the 
problems of foreign ownership Of her economy and of national unity, 
Canada continues" to assume an uncertain posture in its domestic and 
foreign relations. On the domestic scene, the' country' s internal 
problems in the latter 1960s reached such severity that the national 
government resorted, to invoking the War Measures Act, and its heavy 
depefidence on investment from and trade vl^t;h the United States has 
r^inHted in what many Canadians (and non-Canadians) regard as a foreign 
takeolver of the Canadian economy. Expectedly, therefore, Canada has been 
praised and maltgned f or its ambivklent stands in foreign affairs — as, for' 
example, assuming a peacekeeping role on the one hand^ while on the other, 
maintaining membership in NATO. , 

Britain's seiijure of Quebec from France more than two centuries ago , 
left a simmering resentment among Quebecoise toward English-speaking 
Canada,, which iS rega^dfed by many French Canadians as foreign and imperial 
istic. The long history of Quebec's emotionally separate identity has, 
in recent years, taken on a powerful political aspect, as that province 
appears to progress irreversibly toward political independence. In the 
easterh and western provinces as well, particularly in the western 
provinces, the voices of 'separatists are again being heard, amid contin- 
uing federal-provincial disputes over resource ownership and income from 
resource development. 

Also contributing to divisiveness are Canada's well-known geographic 
factors: cross-cutting mountain ranges, large bodies of water, long 
distances between major population centers, and the,, relative closeness of 
these centers to U.S. cities. Furthermore, there has long been a 
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aubitantial tconorolc gap between Canada's richer and poorer provinces, 

as well as— particularly with regard to Quebec, In relation to the rest 
of Canada— a complex of cultural differences. 

Canada's problems of Internal unity and harmony, already Intensified 
by inflation and worsening economic prospects, are now complicated by yet 
another crisis: that which arises from a growing, politically awakening, 
and demanding native population. The forces for cohesion traditionally 
provided by the monarchy and Commonwealth membership are apparently 
greatly weakened, and it is not clear whether such factors as a maturing . 
economy can be regarded as compensating ■ sufficiently for this loss. 
Perhaps more significant as a cohesive factor is the recent appearance of 
a developing nationalistic sentiment. It seems too early, however, to 
determine the effectlvenss and viability of this apparent trend. 

I There can be no doubt that Canada's problems in regard to identity 
and unity will have a profounu effect on her political, economic, and 
social future, and on social studies curricula throughout the country. 

Control of Educational Curricula 

By virtue of the British North America Act in 1867, by which Canada 
became a federal state, education fell under provincial jurisdiction. 
Consequently, Canada does not have a national office of education, and 
major curriculum policy is formulated, separately, by provincial depart- 
ments of education. Interprovincial communication regarding education 
exists, however, at the ministerial level and through such national 
organizations as the Canadian Teachers' Federation and the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers. In the social studies area, com- 
'munication occurs through conventions of the recently established 
Canadian Association for the Social Studies and through the curriculum 
development work funded by the Canadian Studies Foundation and the 
Canadian Foundation for Economic Education. At the student level there 
are, occasionally, such events as the Canadian Studies Forum, an annual 
national conference of selected high school students. Occasionally, too, 
there are exchanges of smaller numbers of students between usually distant 
Canadian centers. 

Since the latter l'950s, provincial control of school curricula has 
diminished in two ways. On the one hand the federal government, through 
support of vocaticJnal education programs,"* has made a major impact on the 
.curricular choices of secondary students; on the other, individual school 
districts have assumed increasingly more responsibility for curricular 
offerings, curriculum planning, and inservice teacher-training progt-^iv.s. 
Further decentralization in curriculum decision making has been evidort 
in the growing transfer of this responsibility to teachers themselves. 

With curricular control becoming increasingly dispersed throughout 
the educational scene, it is becoming correspondingly difficult to 
determine what the specific aims of education are, and who sets them. 
Provincial departments of education have increasingly been seen to play 
a facilitating rather than a prescriptive role. 

These observations are supported by findings of a survey which 
showed that provincial departments of education, individual teachers of 
social studies, the local school authorities had the greatest influence, 
respectively, on social studies curriculum development in Canada. 
Canadian teacher-*:raining institutions were perceived to have a generally 
moderate influence, and provincial and local social studies teacher 
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orgaaitatibtii •x«rj;td» gtatrally^ only i low to lo»i^iiod«riti liifltiftaett.y 

The Influences emanating from the United States (^.g/t through the 
National Council f or ^the Social Studies, V.S. publications, and U.S. 
teacher-training Inst Ituilons) were, perceived ^6 be generally weak» 
constituting the/ lowest category of Influenced named In the study, (this 
last finding appfeats to many Canadian social' studies educators tp be / 
surprising and highly questionable.) All iti all, the survey revealed 
that school curriculum In Canada Is being /Increasingly determined by; the 
combined impact of various Influences rather than by provincial or local 
prescription. This Is not to say, however, that provincial and local 
authorities were 16sing their Influenc^. On the contrary, both gr<6ups * 
appeared to be Increasingly Involved fLs facilitating agencies, thereby 
replacing their prescriptive role wi^ a growing facilitative function. 
It is important to note, however, th4t since the completion of tjiis 
survey in 1974 the school curriculum seems again to be falling Increasingly 
under provincial and local control /and prescription. 

Defining the/socletl Studies 

The social studies has been/defined in many different ways in 
Canada. One definition states that the term simply means "the social 
sciences simpllfleld for pedagogical purposes."^ Other definitions 
accommodate a wider c6ncept, including affective and mo.val domains of 
human development. Thus the social studies Is viewed not only as simpli- 
fied social science content^nd skills but also as a vehicle for in- 
culcating desirable traits of character. 

An elaboration of th^e definitions could, perhaps, bq best achieved 
by a discussion of the goyals of social studies in Canada. /A report Issued 
in 1962 made the following assessment: 

There is little that is sharply different among the 
departmental/statements of alms for Canadian schools. 
All are concerned with th^ development of children 
both as Individuals and a^ prospective citizen^ of a 
democratic society. All stress the mastery of skills, 
the understanding of both the natural and social 
. environment, appreciation ipf the cultural heritage and 
development of sound mental and physical health.^ 
This statement varies somewhat from the earlier recommendation of two 
provincial royal commissions In w^stetn Canada that Intellectual develop- 
ment be the ultimate aim of general education.^ In any event, whatever 
forta statements of educational goals took prior to the 1960s, they 
seriously lacked both specifically humanistic concern .and requirements for 
scientific rigor in skill development. 

During the "Intellectual ferment" ±h school curriculum-whlch began in 
the early 1960s, more attention was directed to writing operational and 
functional goals. 5 Other emphases during that decade Included (1) the 
acquisition of knowledge concerning the operation of human society, (2) 
the development of ah increasing capacity to think critically and 
creatively, (3) the development of ability to deal with normative (value) 
questions, and (4) development of some facility in modes of thinking and 
inquiry.^ It was evident, however, that objectives in the social studies 
had not extended to the development of inquiry skills "beyond minor 
research techniques, study habits, and some practice in analysis and 
synthesis." 

7n 
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' Humaiilfltlc conctfui^^te fadfd bvli«at ChAn the selcstlflc In curric- 
ulum stateme^s Issued In the late 1960s, when the curriculum guides of 
most provlnces^lndlcated that the social studies should (1) produce better 
citizens, (2) inculcate respect for and tolerance of the rights of indi- 
viduals, minorities, and people of other races, colors, and cultures, (3) 
develop an appreciation of cUltural heritage, (4) develop a commitment to 
the democratic ethic, and (5) provide historical and geographical knowledge, 
both national and international.® 

iirl974 a survey ot Canadian social studies educators' perceptions of 

social education in their respective provinces identified the goals cited 
in all or most Canadian provinces. The rank order of the goals and the 
number of provinces from which each goal was reported are shown below. 
(For the purposes of the study, the Yukon and the Northwest territories 
were treated as separate "provinces.") 

1. Knowledge and understanding of Canadian society— local, provincial, 
and national (10) . 

2. Knowledge and understanding of the world commimity of man (11). 

3. Inquiry skills (inductive processes) (9). 

4. Citizenship skills (8). 

5. Ability to get along with others, including an understanding of 
attitudes, feelings, values, and behavior (8). , 

6. Valuing skills (7). 

1* Problem-solving and decision-making skills (6). 

Goals calling for acquisition of knowledge and understanding of 
social science content were reported from only four provinces, as was the 
goal of helping students to develop a Canadian "identity." In contrast 
with the earlier focus on intellectual and, later, humanistic development, 
the 1974 survey showed a greater emphasis on "coping" skills. The major 
focus of attention was on intellectual and social skills required for 
survival. 

This trend follows, or is coincidental with, statements from such 
"reconstructionist" writers as Michael Scriven in the United States, whose 
"survival" curriculum included such knowledge and abilities as "people" 
kr, 'wledge, analytical reasoning, interpretive skills, scientific method, 
creativity, and social (change and survival) skills. ^ Scriven argued 
that the term social studies made "some sense" when applied to such 
curriculum elements, for "they are studies of social matters^ moreover, 
they refer to something usefully distinct from social science. "■'■^ 
Further, he saw a "survival" social studies' curriculum as being largely 
about morality in- practice; since such a curriculum is neither dogmatic 
nor relativist ic, he perceived it as the proper successor to the best 
hopes for citizenship education. H « 

Combining Scriven 's criteria for a "survival" curriculum with 
criteria advanced by others, among them Boyer, Kallen, and Simon, Darryl 
Smith examined social studies goals listed and elaborated in Alberta's 
curriculum guides issued between 1930 and 1971. Smith outlined his 
criteria as follows: 

— The ra^ntenance f urthe.rment , and enhancement of life process — 

physical and psychological survival. 

— The development of future planning goals consistent with the 
survival goal. 

— The examination of social policy questions to develop future planning. 
— The use of available representative data from the environment as 
opposed to specific textual material. 
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«^Thtt us« of systtmaclc imp ir leal data procadurait analysis • and 

evaluation* 

— The development and use of declsl9n«*maklng processes to Identify 
, solutions for social policy questions. 

—Participation in social reconstruction. ^2 

Smith found that Alberta's social studies curriculum, as reflected 
In the official statements of objectives In curriculum guides, had 
developed "great consistency with survival curriculum criteria over the 
past four decades. "^^ He also found that no substantial effort to 
achieve such objectives began until 1965. 

Thus, the definition of social studies in Canada, Insofar as stated 
goals are concerned, appears to have moved substantially in the direction 
of Herbert Spencer's (1859) ideas about the two most Important kinds of 
educational activity: (1) those activities which directly administer to 
self-preservation and (2) those activities which by securing the necessi- 
ties of life, indirectly administer to self-preservation.^^ 



Canadian Social Studies as Seen in Practice 

• At present in Canada the social studies curriculum is still in ferment, 
and it would be hazardous to assume that there is widespread consistency 
between outlines in curriculum guides and actual classroom activity. This 
observation is particularly pertinent to provinces like Alberta, where 
social studies curriculum guidelines are general and permissive rather than 
detailed and prescriptive. As a result of such freedom, in the words of a 
social studies educator in Ontario, "while one teacher may emphasize one 
style of instruction or one area of concern, another may not . . . the 
teacher is the curriculum." An educator in Quebec stated: "We all have 
the same general curriculum to- follow; however, the methodology and 
emphasis probably differ from Board to Board and from classroom to class- 
room. " 



Table 5a 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 



p v-Tn P Question- Pop. p j No. Question- Pop. 

naires Returned (1000s) ^^o^^^^® naires Returned (1000s) 



Brit. Columbia 


4 


2,530.2 


Quebec 


4 


6,285 


Alberta 


5 


1,950.3 


New Brunswick 


4 


695 


Saskatchewan 


4 


947.1 


Nova Scotia 


2 


841.2 


Manitoba 


2 


1,032.4 


Prince Edward 


3 


122 








Island 






Ontario 


7 


8,443.8 


Newfoundland 


2 


568.9 


Yukon 


0 


21.7 


Northwest 


1 


43.5 


Territory 






Territories 







Note: The Northwest Territories employs the Alberta curriculum. 
TheYukon Territory employs the British Columbia curriculum. 
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This writtr titcd a questlonniir* obtain from a aaapla o£ adueatort 

their perceptions of the social studies curricula in their respective 
provinces (see Table 5a). The survey instrument sought the following 
kinds of perceptions from the respondents in each province: 

1. Influences bearing on the curriculum. 

2. Five major goals of social studies. 

3. Emphases on various kinds of substantive content. 
4r Emphases on various processes and skills. 

5. Importance of trends. 

6. Examples of trends. 

7. Strengths in the overall provincial social studies curriculum. 

8. Weaknesses in the overall provincial social studies curriculum. 

9. Suggestions for the improvement of the sorial studies curriculum. 
Four of these nine sections were prestructured, with each component 

containing a variety of relevant items accompanied by a scale for the 
purpose of scoring each item. For each item in each section, the range 
of scores included "no," "low," "moderate," and "high" categories in order 
to indicate the level or degree of influence, emphasis, and importance, as 
appropriate, for each item. The remaining five sections were open ended 
to permit free responses. 

Responses to the prestructured items were "averaged" for each prov- 
ince, so as to show the predominant response to each item. For reporting 
the findings it was found necessary to add three additional score cate- 
gories (see Table 5b). In some cases, the combination of an insufficient 
number of returned questionnaires and wide disparities in the ratings 
made it impossible to determine a predominant score. In such instances, 
the name of the province concerned was deleted from the table. 

To the extent that the data permitted, responses were classified into 
elementary (1-6) and secondary (7-12) levels of public school education. 
The secondary level is subdivided further into junior and senior ("high 
school") levels, each consisting of three years or "grades." In some 
provinces there are minor variations of this sequence. 

The sample employed in this study consisted largely of educators in 
position to view social studies curriculum development in broad scope. 
Most respondents were curriculum consultants, directors, coordinators, 
and supervisors at both district and provincial levels. Another sizeable 
group consisted of education professors in Canadian universities. A few 
respondents were school-level personnel, principally teachers. In all, 
38 questionnaires were returned; additional information was received from 
letters and other documents. The number of questionnaires returned from 
each province is shown in Table 5a. The provincial population figures 
shown are correct as of June 1978. 

Although this writer had hoped that approximately 50 completed 
questionnaires (approximately fiva from each province) would be returned, 
most provinces fell short of the expected number. For the purposes of 
this study, however, the 38 completed questionnaires, viewed in conjunction 
with the other documents, were ragarded as being generally adequa'-e. 

Summarized in this section are major findings drawn from the tables 
and analyses at successive stages of data processing. Because of space 
limitations, the many tables and their separate analyses are not included 
in this report. 
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Taibi* 5b 

GOALS, EMPHASES* TRENDS, AND PERCEIVED STRENGTHS 
IN CANADIAN SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULA, 1974 



Content /Skill 
Area 


Seen as 
Goal 
N 


Seen as 
Emphasis 


« 

N 


$een as 

Important 

Trend 


N 


Actually 
Practiced 


Seen as 
Strength 


Knowledge and 
understanding of 
Canadian society — 
locals provincial » 
national 


10 


High 


11 


Mod-high 


11 


All pro-' 
vlncea 


B • C • f 
N.B. , 
P.E.I.,. 

N.WeT. 


Knowledge and 
understanding of 
the world 
coonnunlty 


11 


Low-mod , 


7- 
11 


Low-mod , 


8- 
10 


Sask. , 
Man* , Ont • , 
N.S., 
Nfld. 


None 

reported 


Knowledge and 
understanding of 
the social 
sciences (subject 
disciplines) 


4 


High 


9 


N/A 




6 • C • 1 

Alta, , 
Man. , 
Ont. , 
Que. 


Sask. f 
Ont. 


Understanding of 
attitudes , 
feelings, values, 
and behavior 


. 4 


N/A 


• 


N/A 




Related to 

valuing 

skills 


None 


Ability to get 
along with others 
( coping skills) 


6 


N/A 




N/A 




As above 


None 


Inquiry skills 
(inductive pro- 
cesses) 


9 


Low-mod . 


11 


low-mod . 


11 


Sask* , 
Ont., Que., 
N.B. 


Sask. , 
Que. 


Problem-solving 
and decision- 
making skills 


6 


N/A 




Mod. 


10 


None 

reported 


Alta. 


Valuing skills 


7 


Low-mod . 


lb 


Low-mod . 


10 


B.C., 
Alta. , 
Ont . , Que . , 
N.B., N.S. 


None 


Citizenship 
Skills 


8 


N/A 




N/A 




None 


None 



• 

Area 


Stteti as 

K 


Seen as 


N 


Sten as 

Tmnor* ^ Afi 

Trend 


N 


Actually 
Practiicad 


Seen as 

Stranftth 


Communication 

8KXXX8 


2 


N/A 




N/A 

» 




None 


None 


Map skills 


4 


N/A 

• 




N/A 




None 


None 


uanaQxan 
"Identity" 


A* 










None 


None 


Defensible 
vaiua systexu 


3 


N/A 




N/A 




Related to 

valuine 

skills 


None 


Survival , 
Enhancement of 
quality or iite 


3 


N/A 

■ • 




N/A 




None 


None 

f 


Inter discip linary 
content and 
approaches 


N/A 


High 
(elem.) ; 
low-mod « 

V DCC « / 


11 


N/A 




Alta. , 
Sask* , 
Ont. 1 N*B* , 
Nf Id. 


Alta, , 
Sask« » 
Man, 


Lecture 


N/A 


Low 

^ A 1 Ptn - ^ • * 

mod-high 
(sec.) 


11 


N/A 




None 


None 


Discussion 


N/A 


Low-mod- 
high 


10 


N/A 




None 


None 


Hypothesis 
testing 


N/A 


low- 
low-mod • 


10 


N/A 




None 


None 


Small-group 
activity 




X ow ino Q— 
high 


1 1 

XX 


n/a 




None 


None 


indiviauai 
assignments 




xuw 

mod«- 
high 


10 


N/A 




Tncludad 
in learning 
packages 


None 


Field trips 
and surveys 


N/A 


low- 
mod* 


11 


N/A 




None 


None 


rieiuorizacion 


M / A 

IN / A 


high 


10 


N/A 




None 


None 


Canada Studies 

Foundation 

Projects 


N/A 


N/A 




low- low 
mod. 


11 


All provin- 
ces except 
N.W.T* 


N.B. 
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ron ^ •n^ /Ski 1 1 

Area 


Seen as 

N 


Seen as 

— . 1 * 


M 


Sten as 

Trend 


N 


Actually 

Pita p ^ 4 n 


Seen as 


JLearnlng 
Packages ^ 


v' 

N/A 


N/A 




Low- low 
mod. 


10 


Alta. , 
Orit. 


None 


Environmental 
education 


N/A ' 


N/A 




N/A 




B • C • 1 Man • $ 
Que., Nfld. 


None 


Flexibility in 
content and 

* % 


N/A 


N/A 




N/A 




Que. , 
N.S., 

Nfld. 


B • C' e 1 

Alta.i 

9^ air 

Man. , Ont. 
Que. , 
P.E.I. , 
Nfld., 
N.W.T. 


ijocax 

development of 
curriculum by 
teachers 




M /A 

V 




m/a 




a 9\j • f 

Alta. , 
N.S., 
P.E.I. , 


0 . L> . , 
N.S., 
Alta. , 
N.B., 

v/iib • f 

Nfld. 


Evaluation of 
social itudies 

oitiTv*^ lint 


N/A 


N/A 




N/A 




Alta. , 
N.B. 


None 


Abolition of 
external exam- 
inations 


N/A 


N/A 




N/A 




N/A 


B • C • 9 
Man. , 
Ont. , 
Que. 


increasing 
openness of 
teachers and 
education offi- 
cials to new 
ideas 


Vif A 






m/a 






O olo N • 1 

Man, f 
N.S* 


Growing coopera- 
tion between 
teachers , universi- 
ties and department 
of education 


N/A 


N/A 




N/A 




N/A 


Sask. ) 
P.E.I* 



^4 



Note: N = number of provinces reporting; N/A = noninclusion of 
certain categories in some area of the survey instrument. 
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CoTOTlion of Goali and gnphaaai 

As shown m Table 5b, tha najor goals Idantlfied in regard to knowl-" 
edg« and understanding wera cited moat frequently in virtually every 
province. Following closely* were goals identified in the skills area. 
(In the former area, the goals stated applied to Canada ard the world; in 
the skills area, the goals dealt largely with inquiry and valuing strat- 
egies, citizenship, and the ability to get along with othttra.) Cited con- 
siderably less often were such afffective goals as acceptance of self, 
awareness of a Canadian "identity," and the terminal goals of survival 
and the enhancement of life. 

In comparing the goals stated with the reported emphases on sub-. 
,stantive content, the relationship appeared to be consistent, insofar as 
content related to subject disciplines and Canada (local, provincial, and 
national) was concerned. That is, the frequent and widespread mention of 
knowledge and understanding goals varied directly with the largely high 
emphasis reportedly given to Canadian and subject discipline content. In 
"contrast, the stated emphasis on content relating to the world was 
generally only low to moderate, suggesting a markedly weaker relationship 
between relevant goals and actual emphasis on world content. The weakest 
relationships were found in regard to content in world trade, comparative 
economic systems, international cooperation, the United Nations, and 
(weakest of all) in the work of special agencies for world peace and orde*« 

A rather weak relationship also appeared between the frequently 
expressed goals related to skills and the low-to-moderate emphasis reported 
on field trips and surveys, valuing, inductive processes, and hypothesis 
testing. On the other hand, although there was (as expected) almost no 
mention of goals related to lecture, discussion, small-group, activity, 
individual assignments, and memorization, the reported actual emphasis on 
these processes was markedly higher (with the exception of memorization, 
on which the reported emphasis across Canada varied widely) . In large 
part, skill development appeared to have relatively low priority in the ^ 
social studies. . 



As seen in Table 5b, the perceived importance of trends related to 
Canadian topics and Canadian "identity," which ranged generally from moderate 
to moderate-high, was the highest reported. In contrast to the relatively 
high importance attached to trends related to Canadian topics, those 
related to world peace and order and world cultures (not listed in Table 
5b) were seen to have only low-to-moderate importance. Approximately the 
same degree of importance was assigned to valuing processes, inductive 
processes, and problem solving, and only low to low-moderate importance 
was reported for learning packages. 

In addition to those listed in the questionnaire, other curriculum- 
developmerit trends were reported by respondents. Among these, the most 
significant appeared to be the local development of curriculum through 
teacher involvement. In most provinces west of the Maritimes, a strong 
trend was reported toward emphasis on social science content, and an 
active trend was also indicated ^toward interdisciplinary content and ap- 
proaches. Greater flexibility in curriculum content and use of resources 
(which later became common elsewhere in Canada) appeared to be developing 
in Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces. Environmental education was 



Comparison of Goals, Emphases, and Trends 
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'aaiitlOBtd At « triad ia ftvtrtl provlne«t« Xn Albtru and Myw Bninivlcki 

plans for avaluatlon of social studlss curricula appeared to be In the 
making • 

Comparing trends (Table 5b) to goals and emphases t the relationship 
between Canadian content and Issueb was largely consistent. The relation- 
ships between goals and actual emphases in relation to world peace and 
order and world cultures t however t suggest that there was some Inconals-^ 
tency between the widely stated relevant goals, on the one hand, and the 
relatively low emphasis and perceived Importance assigned to these topics, 
on the other. 

Although goals related to subject disciplines were Identified In only 
four provinces, the perceived degree of emphasis on these disciplines was 
seen to be high. Trends In this area were evident In almost all of Canada 
west of the Maritime Provinces, suggesting a high degree of consistency 
between emphases and trends. 

In regard to process (skill) development. It has already been noted 
that the relationship between goals and emphases was weak; although goals 
In the area of skill development loomed large, the reported emphasis on 
skill development was only low to moderate. A similar degree of Importance 
was attached to trends In such skill areas as valuing processes,. Inductive 
processes, and problem solving. Although references to skill development. 
In valuing and Inductive processes were numerous and widespread west of 
the Marltimes, a conspicuous inconsistency appears between the "moderate 
importance" rating generally assigned to problem solving and the total 
absence of any reference tp actual development in this area. 

Perceived Strengths in Social Studies Curricula 

To enhance observations which cross five sections of the question- 
naire, it may be Tielpful to summarize the Wjor findings presented in 
Table 5b. To facilitate generalization, the range of ratings was com- 
pressed by excluding single-province responses at each extreme. Also 
excluded was any goal stated in only one province. ^ ^• 

The picture presented In Table 5b shows a marked variation between 
stated major goals, emphases, and trends > on the one hand, and strengths, 
on the other. In other words, most of the stated goals, emphases, and 
trends seem to have been abandoned and replaced by developments perceived 
in most provinces to be sources of strength in a social studies program: 
growing flexibility in curriculum content, approaches, and methods. 
Among the example provided of such developments were the abolition of 
external examinations, the increasing openness of some teachers and 
provincial departments of education officials to new ideas, local develop- 
ment of curriculum by teachers, and the use of interdisciplinary content 
and approaches. 

With regard to che stated goals, it can be seen that none were widely 
cited as curriculum strengths. The seeming preoccupation with Canadian, 
provincial, and local studies was reported as a strength in only four 
provinces, representing among them only a sr.all fraction of Canada's 
population. Knowledge and understanding in the so.cial sciences and 
development of Inquiry skills were viewed as strengths, in each instance, 
in only two provinces'^ and problem solving (decision making) was reported 
as a strength only in Alberta. 

Knowledge and understanding of the world community, although stated 
as a goal in all provinces, was rated only low to moderate in emphasis 
and importance. References to develMoLents related to this goal appeared 
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In responses ^\rom five provinces, but no str^gths were reported. In this 
aree of social studies. Simllerly, although statements from seven 
provinces Identified the institution of valuing aetivities as a trend, no 
response Identified it as a strength. Apaift from, mention of the growing 
cooperation among teachers, diversities, and departments of education In 
Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island, no other strength was Identified 
ln«more than one ^province. 

Perceived Weaknesses In Social. Studies Curricula 



The rather surprising and extremely conspicuous finding here was 
that the perceived major wealiiesses*were not directly related to social 
studies curricula. The following weaknesses were reported by two, three, 
or four provinces: 1 

1. Increased opportunity, as a result of greater flexibility, for 
unwise use of time (British Cblumbia, Ontario, Prince Edward Island). 

2. Increasing difficulty in evaluating student progress and/or tlje 
Curriculum (British Columbia, Alberta). 

3. Absence of a carefully defined sequence of skills and/or concepts 
and topics (Alberta, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland). 

4. Lack of new curriculum, materials (Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island). I 

' 5. Lack of ministerial curriculum guidelines for teachers^ inadequate 
provincial leadership (Alberta, Ontario, Novl- Scotia, Prince Edward Island). 

6. Overdidactic, fact-oriented, textbook-dominated teaching (British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland). 

7. Interpretation of "social studies" as history and geography 
(Quebec, New Brunswick, Newfoundland). 

8. Lack, of involvement of students in real-life situations to enhance 
understanding (New Brunswick, Newfoundland). 

It should be noted that items 1-5 are related to growing flexibility 
in the curriculum. When viewed as a single group of factors, they can be 
seen to come from nine provinces; thus they could be construed to be a 
notable set of arguments opposing the movement toward greater flexibility. 
When compared with items 6-8, however, the strength of this argument seems 
greatly diminished. " On balance, growing flexibility in the curriculum 
appears to have been viewed as a strength, rather than as a weakness, in 
Canadian social studies curriculum development. 

Two other weaknesses repotr;^ed, in two and three provinces respectively, 
were the low priority given to sd<;ial studies in the schools and the lack 
of coordination among various educational authorities and groups involved 
in the social studies curriculum. The weaknesses most often reported were 
in regard to preservice and inservice training. Dissatisfaction with 
university and teachers' college preservice programs was reported from 
seven provinces; lack of leadership personnel, funds, time, and expertise 
needed to conduct inservice programs designed to help teachers develop 
the skills and materials required for new programs was cited in all 
provinces, with one exception. 



Recommendations for Improvement in Social Studies 



Suggestions for improvement In preservice and inservice training were 
received from most provinces. The recommendations most frequently made 
were for more (and Improved) inservice training programs and for extended 
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and/pr lmprov«d tralnifig at universities and! cbllagas In curriculum and 
lnsj:ructlon« The deep and widespread dissatisfaction with the pr«&ervlce 
and Inservlce training of social studies teadhers was further evident In 
tlie following additional -suggestions, all ^ which were offered from more 
t^an one province: ' ' ; 

1. Closer cooperation among unlversltle$, schools, and provincial 

\ departWnts of education (British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 

\ New Brunswick, Newfoundland) . ■ 

\ 2. Training of more leaders In curriculum development and Instruc- 
tion; e«,g., consultants and social studies deparment heads (Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec), 

\ 3. Development of stronger social studies councils at the local, 
provincial, aiid» national levels (Saskatchewan, .Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswiclc). 

\. 4. Estabilshinent of an Internship program .for student teachers (New 
BriJinswick, Nova Scotia). 

\ In addition to these four suggestions, eight others were vouchsafed 
in regard to inservlce training by at least on6 province. Indeed, of the 
32 suesestlons recorded. 14 were related to the inservlce and oreflervica . 
preparation of social studies teachers, with what would seem to be a some- 
what \larger emphasis on liiservlce training. 

Complementing the numerous suggestions to Improve Inservlce training 
was amotlceable escpresslon of desire to provide more local autonomy and 
Incentives for local curriculum development by teachers (British Columbia, 
Quebec! New Brunswick, Newfoundland). In addition, there were suggestions 
for thi^ establishment of teacher centers for curriculum development 
(Brltl^k Columbia, New Brunswick). ' 

The^ following suggestion^ for curriculum Improvement were offered in 
at least \ two provinces: .--^ 

1. \More scientific rigor to balance thp "humanistic" approach and 
emphasis on valuing and inquiry techniques (Alberta,' Ontario, Quebec, 
Prince Ed\^ard Island). 
' 2. lievelopment of programs better suited to students^ needs and 

interests ^Manitoba, Quebec, Prince Edward Island) . 

3. Pi^ovision of more time and materials for the study of Canadian 
consent (Quebec, Prince Edward Island). 

4. Provision fpr Canadian problems to be viewed in a more-humani- 
tarian, world perspective (Quebec, Newfoui]idland) . 

5. ' Grei^ter emphasis on and improved methodology for interdisciplin- 
ary approaches (Quebec, Prince Edward Island). 

6-. Greater flexibility in the curriculum (Ontario, New Brunswick). 

7. "Better" sequencing of themes, "better" guidelines, and "better"- 
defined objecjtives for programs (Ontario, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island) . V' 

8. Greater availability of curri.culum materials (Saskatchewan, 
/ Manitoba, .Quebec, New Brunswick, Newfoundland). 

^\ 9. " Evaluation of social studies programs (British Columbia, Alberta, 

.•Quebec). 

Because suggestions 6 and 7 above appear 'to contradict each other, 
i it' is difficult to assess their significance, particularly in view of the 
i fact that one province, Ontario, is a source of both suggestions. Ob-" 
viously there was disagreement among social studies teachers over the 
trend toward greater flexibility in the curriculum. 

Apart from the widespread need for more curriculum materials 

so 
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(suggMtlon 8^, auggeStiotid 1 and 5, calling for laprbved methodology, 
together constitute the largest single grouping of suggestions in the list. 
Next "in order of respondents' concerns, apparently, vaja the need to develop 
programs better suited to the needs and interests of /students. Finally, ^ 
from two provinces, in each instance, came suggestiohs/tbat mote time and 
materials be provided for the study of Canadian content and that Canadian 
probllims be viewed in a i^pre-humanitarian, global p«lf spective^ 

In summary, the suggestions for improvemjant o;ff ered by survey respondent 
indicate that the greatest needs in. social studij?^ were for extended and ^ 
improved inservice and preservice programs to develop teachers' and students 
inquiry and valuing competencies for purposes better suited to students' 
"needs" and "interests;" l^owever defined. There was also evidence of a 
substantial need for appropriate curriculum materials. 

Conclusions 

The findings of the survey were used in an effort to answer two 
questions: How closely related was social studies in Canada co the 
9anadian and world scene? How closely did social studies practices.flln 
Canada conform to the "new" social studies as defined in Canada and ^the 

United States? ' , , j 

In regard to the first question, the stated emphasis, perceived 
importance, and actual practices'^ were revealed tp favor Canadian content 
more than any other. In order to determine how adequately such content 
reflected the Canadian scene, however, other findi^ngs were examined. 

There was a notable lack both of references to Canadian content as 
being either a strength or a weakness in social studies curricula and of 
suggestions for- improvement in such content. Canadian content was seen 
as a strength in only four provinces (British Columbia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Northwest TerritoAries) , and was never reported as 
a weakness. Only two provinces (Quebec/and Prince Edward .Island) suggested 
that more time and materials be provid^ for the study of Canadian content. 
However, respondents in two provinces flQuebec and Newfoundland) also 
suggested that Canadian problems be viewed in a more-humanitarian, vglobal 
perspective. / 

*In general, it would thus^seem that respondents were at least not 
dissatisfied with the quantity a.id quality of Canadian content. It would 
also appear that, in the view of most, social studies curricula in Canada 
bear a, sufficient relationship to the Canadian scene. 

In regard to the relationship of social studies in Canada to the 
world scene, a similar conclusion was reache^^ although world content was 
seen tq receive markedly lower emphasis alonj^ with a similarly lower 
• perspection of its importance as a trend in social studies curricula. 
' There were virtually no references to world content as being either a 
strength or a weakness in social studies, and few suggestions for improve- 
ment in such content. 

Goals related to valuing and inquiry processes and skills received 
relatively low emphasis and perception of importance (as trends), in 
comparison with goals related tp Canadian content. Considering the large 
number and variety of such processes, they were uot impressively exempli- 
.fied as trends. As in the case of world content, the process elements of 
spcial studies curricula were not generally reported as strengths or 
weaknesses in spcial studies. However, the need for better processes and 
skills for implementing programs was often mentioned. It seems evident, 
therefore, that social studies in Canada did not, at the time of the survey. 
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adtquattly mimt £ht •xpactatloiiA of th« **n«v** social atudlta, nor did It 

appear to s^tsify the requirements of Smith's "survival curriculum" or . 

.fSpence^'^s "primary goals." 
\ Lack of .process skills evidently formed >^e principal connection 
between expressed weaknesses in social studietf curricula and the->wl^4e-^ 
spread de^re for improved preservice and inservice t^alhlng programs, ' 1 
The survey respondents indicated that preservice and inservice programs 
should be improved Iji order to help teachers (1) formulate objectives in 
*the cognitive, affective, and skills areas, (2) develop curriculum 
materials, fi3) develop inquiry and valuing skills, (4) develop methodology 
for interdisciplinary approaches, and (5) evaluate student progress and 
the effect, mess of social studies programs* ^ The critical questions now 
seem/ to be: i^. 

1* Where will the required leadership and expertise for teacher 

^upgrading come from? 

2. Who will provide the funds required for extended and Improved 
preservice and Inservice programs and for teachers' participation in in- 

. service prbgrams? 

3, When, if ever, will funds for the necessary provisions of curric- 
ulum materials be available? 

As the floodgates of currlcular freedom have opened, teachers' 
.abilities to handle such freedom do not seem to have kept abreast of the'*^ 
change. This* disparity was early apparent in Alberta, where the dlsmantlinii; 
of traditional programs (in the' middle 1960s) began. That th-a. likely 
consequence of the continuation of this disparity will, ha a lenurn to more- 
traditional processes and p restructured content is suggested by the growing 
emphasis on the content of .social science disciplines, 

The^ future development of social studies curricula in Canada may 
also be increasingly , affected by legislation requiring" even greater 
.emphasis on Canadian content. Flexibility in course lirogrammlng will be 
.seriously threatened if recent developments in Alberta spread to other 
provinces. In Alberta, a school board in a mejor* center initiated, on 
^Its own- authority, a Canadian history course at the grade 10 level, and 
there are presently demands for more Canadian content at the junior high 
school level (grades 7-9), ^6 

? ' Summary 

The Alberta situation reflects the sudden apparent reversal of the 
educational pendulum in Canada that took place in the latter part of the 
1970s. Demands for a return to the ''basics," to the teaching of the 
country ^s cultural heritage, and to a greater formalization of objectives 
and examinations have become widespread. Local school systems and 
provincial departments are introducing standardized examinations in response 
to the ''back-to-basics'' movement and, perhaps, to the growing number of 
religious and other alternative schools that have recently been established 
throughout Canada. 

For the social studies in Canada, as in the United States, such 
currlcular turnabouts are not new.^^ The "enterprise" approach of the 
1930s, which had originated in the United States, failed to take firm 
root and perished as a movement in the 1940s. Similarly, the thrust of 
the "inquiry" approach of the 1960s is weakening in the face of agitation 
for 'and change toward more "Canadian" content, a return to the "basics,'* 
and provincial examinations , ^8 
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It might be said that the Vietnam War, racial strife in the United 
States, student activism, and other developments on a broad front o^ 
human rights issues produced the "new»" inquiry-oriented social studies 
in the 19608. Canadians today— struggling with inflation; an insecyre 
economyj etonomic, social, and political divisiveness; and a search for 
a national identity — have a natural desire to attack these problems in 
the schools. Time may tell whether the effort will produce the desired 
results or whether it will eventually prove to be a futile exercise in 
scapegoating and wishful thinking. 
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6. Social Studies in China , 
the Molding of the Good Chinese Citfzen 

\ • . ^ 
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M. Eugene Gilliom has taught at San . Francisco State university, and 
the University of Chicago and currently is professor of social studies 
education at Ohio State University, He has conducted 11 foreign study 
tours for social studies teachers and student^ atlOhio State to a total 
of 26 different countries. In 1975, 1977, and 1979 he led study groups 
to the Pee^ple's Republic of China, Gilliom has published articles in a 
variety of journals and is coauthor of Practical Methods for the Social 
StudieX (Wadsworth, 1977) . 

ii it it it it it it 

To comprehend social studies education in any society, one must view 
iC in the light of that society ' s jiinique past and dominant values. This 
is particularly true when dealing with China. The People's Republic of 
China 4«s born out of revolution, and its system of education reflects 
both the conditions which spawned that revolution and the values which 
guided it. Although many traditions and values which evolved during 
China's 4,000-year history continue to linger, dramatic changes have 
occurred in this ancient land since 1949. These changes are clearly 
reflected in China's system of education. It is the "New China" on which 
this chapter will focus. 

I 

! Social Environment and Tradition 

People who visit the People's Republic of China are frequently 
requestftd by their hosts not to compare conditions in China today with 
those in the industrialized nations. Rather, they are asked to contrast 
living conditions in the People's Republic with the plight of the Chinese 
pedple prior tp Mao Tse^tung's seizure of power following World War II. 
/This request seems reasonable. Whereas the U.S. experiment in democratic 
government, for example, with its attendant economic and social develop- 
ments, has had more than 200 years to mature, efforts by the Chinese to 
remold their society along the thinking of Mab Tse-tung have been under 
way for barely 30 years. Clearly, China is decades away from achieving 
•the level of modernization accomplished by the highly developed, indus- 
trialized nations. Yet, one must be impressed by the gigantic strides 
taken by the Chinese to improve their lot since the formation of the 
People's Republic in 19^9. 

Just as China has experienced dramatic social and economic changes 
during the past 30 years, she has also been subject to shifts in the 
political winds, both internationally and domestically. Insofar as 
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•ducational policies and practices in China are closely tied to politics, 
it Is essential that an analysis of social studies education be carried 
out with the dynamics of Chinese politics In mind. 

In the early 1950s China turned to the USSR for friendship and aid— 
an act which, in the minds of many people, gave credence to the myth of 
a monolithic, worldwide communist movement. By the early 1960s, however, 
Sino-Soviet relations has soured to the point that a split between the 
two powers was inevitable. Today, the two countries are at sharp odds 
ideologically, and there is constant and dangerous bickering along their 
mutual botder. Fear of Soviet aggression seems constantly to be on the 
minds of the Chinese, a factor which clearly influences the forming of 
both domestic and foreign policies. 

Internally, the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution during the 
period 1966-1969 tore much of China asunder politically. J- Although the 
Cultural Revolution may never be fully understood. It appears to have 
been Instigated by Mao Tse-tung In an effort to cleanse the country of 
revisionism. At the end of the mass mobilization and turmoil which 
accompanied the Cultural Revolution, Mao's opponents In the party struc- 
ture had been removed, a revolutionary fervor had been rekindled, and 
Mao's policies regarding agrarian economic development and political 
institutions had been adopted. ' Developments during the Cultural Revol- 
ution clearly have had a lingering effect in China— particularly in edu- 
cation—and the Chinese view that period as a benchmark in the nation s 

history. ^, • 

Most people were taken aback when in 1971 an American table-tennis 
team was invited to visit China, thus cracking a door that had been 
virtually closed to U.S. visitors for decades. Since President Nixon's 
historic trip to the People's Republic the following year, American- 
Chinese relations have gradually continued to expand and improve. Today, 
thousands of United States citizens, as well as other visitors from 
around the world, travel to China annually, and trade between China and 
her world neighbors is on therupswing. 

It appears that China's willingness to open herself increasingly to 
the„outside world— particularly to ifhe West— is due in large measure to 
the "assumption of power by Chairman Hua Kuo-feng. Following Mao Tse- 
tung' s death at the age of 82 in September 1976, a power struggle between 
the followers of Hua and those of Chiang Ching, Mao's widow, disrupted 
life and productign throughout China. The struggle for leaderships was 
accompanied by numerous public demonstrations, occasional outbursts of 
violence, and work slowdowns and strikes. In October, Chiang Ching and 
tnree of her key Shanghai-based supporters— known in China as the Gang 
of Four— were arrested, and Hua Kuo-feng assimied the leadership of the 
Communist oartyand the country. 

The year 1976 was a particularly trying one for China. The death of 
Mao Tse-tung and the ensuing jockeying for power between the followers of 
Hua Kuo-feng and those of the Gang of Four had been preceded by the 
. deaths of two other influential leaders—Prime Minister Chou En-lai and 
Chu Te, a military genius who was considered the second-greatest hero of 
the Chinese revolution. That year al^p witnessed the devastating earth- 
quakes in the Tangshang area, which reportedly killed 650,000 people. 

Cbina weathered the year of testing and emerged the stronger for it. 
The Chinese had proved to themselves and the rest of the world that their 
form of social organization and government could survive 5n the face of 
adversity, be it man-made or natural. 




The People* s Republic must now be recognized as a legitimate world 
power whose Influence will be Increasingly felt on the International 
scene» The country can no longer be treated as a mammoth curiosity or , 
as a pawn to be manipulated by foreign powers. Its 900 million citizens — 
a quarter of the world's population — are caught up In a social i political, 
and economic experiment so sweeping and massive that It cannot realisti- 
cally be Ignored by the rest of the world. The Implications of this 
experiment for education — particularly social studies education — demand 
our attention* 

The Educational Setting >^ 

One of the first- orders of business In China after liberation was the 
reforming of education. In old China schooling was available only to the 
privileged and the -rich — sons of officialsJ^i wealthy landlords, and mer- 
chants* Children of peasants, with rare exceptions, were destined to a 
life of poverty, backbreaking toil, and ignorance* For centuries the 
small class of ruling elite had perpetuated its power by controlling 
access to education through the administration of a highly competitive 
system of examinations. The life of the scholar in traditional China 
required political connections as well as sufficient wealth and leisure 
time to devote to' study. Although attempts were made to reform Chinese 
education early in the 1900s in a move to counteract foreign dominance, 
the effort was largely futile. By 1949, when the Communist party came 
to power, China was plagued by illiteracy ■ and by a population hampered 
by a legacy of superstition and a sense of inferiority* 

The educational problems facing the new regime iH^xe. overwhelming. 
School buildings, equipment ,^ and trained teachers were in short supply, 
and a curriculum consistent with the goals of the new egalitarian Chinese 
society had to be developed. From the beginning, two basic principles 
guided educational reform: schools should be viewed as vehicles for 
moral and political indoctrination, and education should focus primarily 
on the learning of practical skills. Although the curriculum of Chinese 
schools during the years since 1949 has reflected the ebb and f4ow of 
politics, the commitment to these two principles has remained essentially 
unaltered. 

Following liberation a massive effort was launched to assure that: 
educational opportunities were available to everyone and that study was 
integrated with manual labor. Although this effort initially was to a 
large extent successful, by the late 1950s*' the Chinese leaders had become 
concerned with much that was happening in education. It appeared that 
schools were reverting to many preliberation practices. University 
entrance Examinations increasingly favored the children of the intellec- 
tuals, cadres, and members of former privileged classes. Students were 
encouraged to compete with one another while striving for personal pres- 
tige and' gain. Old attitudes favoring intellectual activity, to the 
detriment of labor, were reemerging. Many teachers who had been trained 
in preliberation China continued to view education as a tool to further 
self-interest rather than as a means to serve the people and the socialist 
cause . 

During the Great Leap Forward (1958-1960), a period when radical 
reforms were initiated in industry and agriculture, an attempt was made 
to bring the schools back into line and to ensure that education was 
linked to production* These reforms failed to bring about the desired 
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changes, however, and the Grj^at Proletarian Cultural Revolution was 
launched in 1966 at the instigation of Mao Tae-tung. For the next three 
years Chinese education was in turmoil.* ^ ^ 

• The Cultural Revolution was itiitiated when Mao called, for a nation- 
wide "revolt of the masses" against revisionism and against party leaders 
and bureaucrats who. he felt, were forming a growing Soviet-style elite. 
Although the Cultural Revolution touched everyone in China, from the 
humblest peasant to members of the Communist party hierarchy, it especially 
affected the educational establishment. Universities and many middle ■ 
schools were closed as political factions debatea which revolutionary line 
China should follow. Professors and teachers who were branded as revision- 
ists or "capitalist roaders" were vilified and humiliated. Red Guards, 
mostly middle school and university ^students, roamed the countryside.^ 
seeking out persons whose political thinking was at variance with Mao s 
and subjecting them to public ridicule. :By the time Mao^moved to wind 
down the Cultural Revolutiion in 1969. the party had been purged of his 
most prominent adversaries, and revolutionary zeal along the lines of 
Mao's thinking had been rekindled. 

The Cultural Revolution had an impatt on education at all xevels. 
Educational policies were redesigned in an effort to conform to Mao s 
philosophy, and the curriculum was retooled to more-clear ly reflect • 
socialist values. Schools were revamped in an attempt to ensure that 
all students would receive a balanced education—morally, intellectually, 
and physically. Greater emphasis was placed on learning practical skills 
which could lateer be used when young people joined the work force. The 
period of required schooling was shortened, and students were required to 
leave the classroom periodically to learn from the peasants, workers, 
and soldiers. In an effort to bridge the gap between theory and practice, 
school factories were established so that students could be introduced 
firsthand to the value of productive labor. A program was inaugurated - 
which called for virtually all new middle-school graduates to go to the 
countryside" for a minimum of two years, where they were expected to 
work side by side with the peasants before making decisions about their 
future education or their roles in the work force. University entrance 
examinations were largely eliminated, and children of workers and peasants 
were given special consideration when applying for university enrollment. 
Teachers and professors were required to forgo research and writing so 
that they could more fully concentrate on working directly with students. 

The Cultural Revolution was a difficult period of struggle, criticism, 
and transformation for China. At its height it was marked by violence, 
political purges, and the disruption of production and daily life. Yet 
it also was a period of soul searching, reevaluation,.. and recommitment. 
If, in fact. China had begun a drift toward Soviet-style revisionism in the 
early 1960s, the Cultural Revolution appeared to jerk the country back on 
course. In spite of the cleansing effect of this- period of turmoil, 
however, harmony and stability were not assured in China. Rather, there 
followed a period of growing confusion and tension, particularly in 
education, which culminated with the rise of Hua Kuo-feng and the arrest 
of the Gang of Four in October 1976. 

Recent reports from China indicate that significant educational 
changes are now under way. The catalyst for the current movement seems 
to be the desire of the Hua government to speed up the modernization ot 
China. Many Chinese educators now admit that educational policies grow- 
ing out of the Cultural Revolution hindered the development of a highly 
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trained modem labor force. 'As a result^ there la a pressing need for 
educated specialists and technicians at all levels. In an effort to 
meet this need» many educational policies of the past ten years are being 
reversed. Quality and rigor In education are being stressed » with increas- 
ing attention again being given to the brightest students. In the selec- 
tion of university studentSi academic achievement and performance on 
examinations are taking priority over political reliability and '"conscious- 
nes8#'' Growing numbers. of qualified middle-school graduates are being 
admitted directly to universities rather than first serving the heretofore 
mandatory two years "in the countryside.** Examinations » attacked during 
the Cultural Revolution as being elitist, are being relnstltuted at all 
levels. Teachers a,re being given increasing power to discipline students 
and to demand high quality work. Teaching materials and textbooks are 
being revised and improved » 

To the outside observer, the frequent shifting of educational policies 
in China seems confusing and c ontradi ctory, ^particularly Insofar as each 
reform movement is claimed to be consistent with Chairman Mao^s principles 
on revolutionizing education. Some people fear that the revisions currently 
under way will lead to the reemergence of an educated elite and a betrayal 
of the principles of the revolution. Whether this fear is valid, and 
whether the reform will in fact speed up modernization, remains to be seeh.^ 
It is clear I however, that education will continue to be viewed in China 
as an extremely important enterprise and that the schools will play a vital 
role,, in the shaping of China's destiny. 

The Social Studies — An Overview 

A fact of existence in China today is that essentially all aspects 
of life are politicized. As a result, the structure, goals, and curric- 
ulum of Chinese schools at any point in time reflect the political 
dynamics and dogma of the moment. Therefore, a basic and persistent con- „ 
cern of Chinese schools since liberation has been the training of citizenls 
who conform to Mao's political ideology and who fit neatly into the mono- 
lithic society of New China. To speak of the social studies in the 
Chinese context, is therefore, to' speak primarily of citizenship education, 
a concern which permeates the curriculum from ton to bottom. 

From the day a child is born in China until he enters adulthood he 
is flooded with a barrage of messages telling him what is expected of the 
Chinese citizen. To Westerners the rhetoric seems almost childlike and 
ritualistic — out of another century. They tend to view it skeptically, 
To the Chinese it is dead serious. The message is essentially this: A 
good Chinese citizen serves the people through participating in productive 
labor ... is loyal to Chairman Hua and the Communist party of China . . . 
loves and defends the motherland . . . helps others in times of need . . . 
respects his elders and members of the People's Liberation Army ... is 
physically fit . . . studies and works hard for the revolution and full 
modernization . . . conserves China's natural resources ... is self- 
sufficient . . . takes the heavy load. 

The values, beliefs, and behaviors implied by these expectations lie 
at the heart of Chinese life and education today. A continuation of the 
current political system in the People's Republic will likely be largely 
dependent on the regime's success in transmitting these commitments to its 
youtU. Clearly, the schools will play a, major role in this process. 

ss 
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Preschool 



Although thft practice is not universal in China, children often ent^r 
nurseries at the tender age of 56 days. Such nurseries are conmionly 
attached to factories where the babies' mothers are emp^loyed, thus providing 
them with opportunities to nurse and care for their infants periodically 
dur.ing the working day. Children customarily are cared for in nurseries 
until about the age of three, when they are transferred to kindergartens. 

Infants in China tend to be viewed during the first year or so, as 
being helpless and dependent; infant care is focused prirtarily on proper 
feeding and maintaining healthy surroundings. Little is done formally to 
stimulate the intellectual development of the children until they are 
toddlers. Then, • education becomes a matter of careful planning. 

At about the age of two the children begin to manipulate simple art 
materials, learn the names of common objects, and tend to personal hygiene. 
They learn to follow routines in an orderly manner and to participate in 
playground activities and exercise. Not simply by chance, the toddlers 
are surrounded with colorful patriotic posters and told stories of the 
people's heroes in terms they can understand; they are the recipients of 
a steady barrage of songs, dances, and plays celebrating the wor.kers, 
peasants, soldiers, the Communist party, and productive labor. In short, 
their lifelong course in political Indoctrination has begun. 

Kindergarten 

Children enter kindergarten at the age of four and spend three years 
there. The budding concept of citizenship which has been planted in 
infancy is ^now carefully nurtured. The kindergarten curriculum normally 
focuses on six areas of study: Chinese language and politics, mathematics, 
singing and dancing, painting and drawing, physical training, and produc- 
tive labor. The list appears dt first glance to ,be relatively apolitical. 
It is not. 

Every subject in the curriculum is viewed as providing opportunities 
for impla'nting ideological seeds. In the study of language, for exar le, 
the children read stories about evil landlords of the bitter past and 
their efforts to suppress the peasants. Stories describing the deeds of 
well-known heroes and heroines of the socialist cause are related time 
and again, and the children are encouraged to pattern their behavior 
accordingly. Mathematics lessons also typically have a heavy ideological 
flavor. During a field trip to a conraiune, for example, pupils may meet 
with peasants who not only tell them stories of the "bad old days" before 
liberation but also provide them with lessons in calculating the amount- 
of fertilizer required to grow so many mus of wheat. In the Chinese kin- 
dergarten the examples used in teaching mathematics which are common in 
the United States — apples, oranges, or balls — are replaced by such symbols 
of productive labor as tractors, sacks of rice, or sheaves of wheat. 

Kindergarten classrooms in China come in a wide variety of sizes and ' 
shapes, but they share a number of commonalities. Classrooms tend to be 
modestly furnished; they are usually crowded (25-35 students to a room is 
not uncommon), and the walls abound with pictures and posters glorifying 
the workers, peasants, soldiers, and people's heroes. Other posters show 
beaming Chinese children carrying out their chores or otherwise behaving 
in a manner expected of children who are serving the people. One typical 
series of four posters tells the story of two Little Red Soldiers filling 
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a hazardous pothole. On th* first poster a small gltl Is shown fallltig 
Into ths pothole, soiling her clothes in the muddy vatei;, as two older 
childl7.en wearing the red neckerchiefs of the Little Red Soldiers race 
to the rescue. In the second picture of the series, the Little Red 
Soldiers. wipe th^ mud off their tiny friend's clothing and gently dry 
het tears. The next poster shows the children happily filling the 
pothole with dirt and stones. The moral of the story is driven home 
with the last poster, as one of the children leads grandmother safely 
across the filled-in pothole to the applause of a half-dozen children 
who had gathered to show their approval. The message in Chinese at 
the bottom of the last poster teads simply: *'They are all glad that 
it has been covered." Strike another blow for citizenship. 

H 

Primary School 

Chinese children normally enter primary school at age seven, with 
primary education lasting for five years. By 1972 it was reported that 
ten times as many pupils were attending primary school annually as had 
attended before 1949. Today, more than 90 percent of the country's 
primary-age children are said to be in school .2 Most primary schools 
serve a given neighborhood; although in some Instances, particularly in 
rural areas, children must travel a considerable distance to school • 
Such children are often boarded during the week. As is the case with 
kindergartens, primary classiwoms are furnished in rather spartan 
fashion. ^ 

The curriculum of the typical primary school Includes Chinese 
language, foreign language (usually English) , mathematics, music, art, 
•'ccjmion knowledge" (this can best b^ described as a combination of 
sciences, with emphasis on Industry and agriculture and what one might 
refef to loosely as social studies) , physical education, and political 
training. Whenever possible, study of the various subjects is Infused 
with political themes which add to the pupils' growing awareness of 
their responsibilities in New China. Songs sung in the music class, for 
example, are selected not only for the sake of beauty but also for the 
revolutionary messages they contain. Science is studied not simply to 
help pupils comprehend the world around them., but rather ♦ in terms of 
the contribution it can make to increasing production and to the modern- 
ization of China. The social studies segment of the "common knowledge" 
bloc consists primarily of the study of politics, in which the children 
are Introduced to the thoughts and deeds of Communist heroes. 

Every effort is made in Chinese schools to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice. After studying methods of agriculture in the 
common-knowledge segment of the curriculum, for example, primary stu- 
dents who live . a the city are taken to the country, where they apply 
their classroom learning by participating in physical labor. Llkewls^^ 
in the social studies segment of common knowledge, pupils . frequently 
are taken on field trips to neighboring factories • There they extend 
their political training by meeting with the workers, carrying out 
"social inves^tigations," and occasionally participating in production-^ 
The purpose of such field experience is not only to bring' fresh meaning 
to classroom studies but, perhaps more important, to glorify labor and 
to communicate to young people that every citizen is expected to make 
his or her contribution through productive work to modernizing the 
motherland « 



Another way in which a poaltlva attituda toward labor i» tncouraged 
is through tha school factory. Every ^primary ichool has a pupil-operated 
workshop of some sort, often run in cooperation with a neighboring indus- 
try. The natures of the workshops vary, depending on the type of facil- 
ities and advice which are available and the needs of the local connnu- 
nit^. It is important to note that the work done in the small factories 
is not play work; it is legitimate, productive labor. Children in pri- 
mary school factories pacl-vage medicine for chickens, pack flashlight 
bulbs into cardboard containers, produce textiles, make locks for doors, 
and manufacture Chinese chess sets. The amount of time spent in the 
workshops increases with the age of the children. Pupils in the third 
and fourth grades usually devote two or three hours per week to labor, 
while fifth- and sixth-graders may spend one or two full weeks in the 
factory each term. In addition, many schools have small farms where the 
pupils care. for livestock and raise crops. In short, children from a 
very early age are introduced to the idea that everyone is expected to 
participatc-in-productive labor as a part of being a citizen of China. 

Citizenship training in the primary school is further nurtured 
rtirough student organizations and extracurricular activities. The most 
important organization for pupils at the primary level is the Little 
Red Soldier)^. Pupils are selected for membership in the Little Red 
Soldiers a^ early as the fir.st or second grade. B'j^ the time children 
— reaeh-the^sixth grade, about 75 percent of them are Little Red Soldiers, 
A basic pupose of the organization iS; to provide leadership among the 
pupils in carrying out Mao Tse-tung's directive regarding the "three 
goods"~good health, study, and productive work. Members of the organi- 
zation are expected to serve as leaders and as models of behavior for 
the other children. The Little Red Soldiers assume an important role 
in the operation of the primary school, and mec'':)er9hip in the organi- 
zation is highly prized. 

Extracurricular activitier provide opportunities to emphasize the 
role of the citizen in a varir of ways. After-school clubs are 
usually 'service oriented. Ir. . a schools, for example, children are 
organized into Lei Feng groui (Lei Feng is a folk hero in Chitt.a who 
is currently being held up to wue children as a model of selflessness 
and sacrifice for the people.) In their spare time, children in the Lei 
Feng groups organize such activities as collecting manure for use as 
fertilizer on the communes and collecting scrap paper, iron, and glass, 
which they sell in order to buy tools for use at construction sites in 
the area. Spme groups volunteer to clean school grounds on weekends, 
repair broken furniture, and paint the walls of their classrooms. 

Other extracurricular clubs are organized to encoura-]fee participa- 
tion in athletics (baseball, swimming, basketball, volleyball, and 
table tennis) , while some provide opportunities to pursue interests in 
music and dance. A visit to a school by foreign guests provides the 
" perfect opportunity for the music groups to share their activities. The 
students invariably are well trained and skillful, and the musical num- 
bers are performed with great enthusiasm. Such programs provide further 
evidence of the pervasiveness of citizenship education in Chinese 
schools. The following musical program performed at a primary school 
in Sian during the summer of 1977 is typical: 

"The Compatriots of Taiwan Are Our Blood and Flesh Brothers 
(male solo) 
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"To Plant the Sunflowers" (chorus) 

*'I Love Peking's Tien An Men'* (chorus) 

"Dance of the Bumper Harvest" 

"Our Political Power Will Be Red Forever" (£emale solo) 
"There's A Golden Stin In Peking" (chorus) 
"Closely Follow Chairman Hua Kuo^feng" (chorus) 
"The People *s Liberation Army and the People" (dance) 
"Keeping Busy Delivering Grain to the $tate" (orchestra)^ 
"Folk Song to the Party" (male solo with accordion) 
"Citizens of the City Support Agriculture" (cello solo) 
"Comrade ?.L.k. Soldiers, Please Stop for Awhile" (female 
solo) 

"Premier Chou> Where Are Ycu?" (chorus) 

As has been shovn^ primary school education in China is designed 
to ^uild on the preschool experiences of children « The pace of study 
has quickened and the curriculum become more sophisticated » but the 
dominant theme remains the same— *that the purpose of education Is to 
prepare each citizen to make his or her own contribution to China and 
to carry through the revolutionary cause as it Is interpreted by China's 
current leaders. Th^ stage hjas been 8.et for the pupils' entrance into 
the middle school* 

Middle School 

One goal of the Chinese Is to make five years of middle-school edu- 
cation available to all youths. Although impressive strides have been 
made in this direction since liberation, the goal has not yet been fully 
realized. Estimates of the percentages of students who attend middle 
school range from about 60 70 percent in the rural areas and from 
80 to 90 percent in most urbatN^ireas^ In some cities — for example, 
Nanking — the figure is virtually 100 percent.^ The most common pattern 
of secondary education provides for three years of junior middle school 
followed by two years at the senior middle-school level. In some parts 
of the country, however, particularly in the rural areas, classes are 
offered only through the Junior middle school. Although it is virtually 
impossible to calculate the total number of students enrolled in secon- 
dary schools, it is clear that the number is increasing and that the 
Chinese are moving steadily toward their goal of making middle-school 
education universally available throughout the country. 

The middle-school curriculum is somewhat standard in various parts 
of China, with slight variations reflecting local needs and interests. 
Typical offerings include courses in politics, Chinese language, mathe- 
matihs, physics, chemistry, English, history, geography, practical 
knowledge of agriculture and industry, and physical training. The 
school year commonly is divided into two terms, ^e first from early 
February to late July, the second from early September to late January. 
Students are in school six days a week from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m., attend- 
ing six 40-minute classes with breaks for midmorning exercise and lunch. 

The middle-school program is a logical extension of that offered in 
the primary school; it is heavily flavored with politics and serves to 
reinforce' revolutionary thinking and values. According to a Mr. Ling, 
leader of the Mao* Tse-^tung Thought Propaganda Team at Lao Wu Shiang 
Primary/Middle School in Sian, "We are training the successors of the 
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proletarian revolutionary cause initiated by Chairman Mao. We are pre- 
paring our students to continue to build our ioMtherland when they grow 
up and to be red and expert in the future. "3 The phrase "to be red and 
expert"— heard repeatedly in China— captures much of the essence of 
Chinese education today. Although expertise of all types is increas- 
ingly valued as' China moves toward modernize t ion » politics clearly 
iSf remains a dominant influence. ^ / 

As in the primary school* instruction in the middle school is viewed 
from a revolutionary perspective. Courses in politics focus on the 
writings of communist heroes. The study of history concentrates on 
revoludoASry movements around the world, with special attention given 
to China's revolutionary past. Students in agricultural classes learn 
to operate a tractor and plant and harvest crops. Literature studied 
in Chinese. language classes recounts the deeds of selfless revolutionary 
heroes or describes in detail the crimes committed against the working 
people by the preliberation landlords. Few opportunities to drive home 
ideological messages are lost. A description of two classes observed 
by the author at the Number One Primary/Middle School in Linxien during 
the summer of 1977 provides a bit of the revolutionary flavor of the 
middle-school experience as veil as an example of the teaching metho- 
dology commonly used in Chinese classrooms. 

One class we visited was studying geometry. A review lesson was 
under way. The atmosphere was businesslike but pleasant. Portraits of 
Chairman Mao and Chairman Hua dominated the front wall of the room. The . 
focal point of discussion was a diagram of a disk drawn on the blackboard 
with chalk. A section of the disk had b«en shaded, and figures indi- 
cated the diameter of the disk.^ The teacher stated: "Let us assume 
that you are a worker in a local factory. Your flob is to operate a cut- 
ting machine which trims pieces, of metal to a specified shape. Given a 
disk of this size, if you shear off the shaded area, how large will the 
piece of scrap be? How much scrap metal would accumulate 4.f you trimmed 
1,000 disks on your machine?" The lesson continued in this vein, as 
the students not only strove to master principles of geometry but were 
reminded once again of the validity of labor and the necessity of wed- 
ding theory and practice. 

In another classroom we visited, a lesson in English was under way. 
Sixty upper-middle-school students were . squeezed shoulder-to-shoulder 
into a room designed for perhaps 40. Although two large fans turned 
lazily overhead, the room was stifling hot. The teacher, in a loud and 
strident voice, read in English a series of sentences from the black- 
board. The students repeated the sentences in unison after him, sur- 
passing his volume and matching his slight British accent. The 

sentences v^re revealing: ^ 
We are pupils of New China. 
• We study politics, Chinese, mathematics, physics, and other 
subjects. 

We have a school farm and a school factory. 
We mainly study culture and also study others. 
We study science and technology for the revolution. 
''We try to make contributions to the accomplishment of the four 

modernizatxpns . " 
We love our great leader, Chairman Hua.. 
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We love the Communist party of China* v 
We study well and make progress every day. 

Whether the students understdod the literal meaning of the English 
words they were reading was not clear; however, it may be significant 
that volume and intensity peaked yith the reading of ''We love lour great- 
leader, Chairman Hua." Whatetver the class might have learned ; about 
English grammar and vocabulary. It was clear that an equally Important 
function of the lesson was to remind the students that as citizens in 
China it Is their duty to serve the Comniunist party and the revolution. 

^Judging by the self-assurance and enthusiasm with which the Rroup read 
the sentences^ it was obvious that they felt enormous pride in being 
a part of Mew China and that the^y were indeed determined to "study well 
and make progress ^very day." 

Participation in productive labor is an important part of the 
middle*-school program, as iti is iti' the primary school. Every middle, 
school has a'^ factory in which 'students take part in physical labor for 
about a month each year. In addition, many schools have a small farm 
on which the students raise livestock and grow produce for consumption 
in the school cafeteria. The factories at this level are more sophis- 
ticated than those found in the primary school, and their products tend 
to be more complicated. Student*run factories produce such diverse 
items as drill presses, noodie*-making machines, and transistors. In 
one middle school in Tientsin the students build all of the wooden fur- 
niture used in the school. Retired workers often aid teachers^ iti super- 
vising the student workers in the factories. This^ot only provides 
the older citizens with an opportunity to continue their: service to the 
people through sharing their expertise, it also affojrds them the ct^ance 
to "speak bittefnes,s" to the young peopl-e^-^a common exercise in China, 
in which old-timers recount the desperate conditions of life before 
libei^ation. 

Qualified students in the middle school become members of the Red 
Guard and/or the Communist Youth League. 7 Both organizations resemble 
the Little Red Soldiers of the primary grades in that members are expec- 
ted to serve as models for their peers • Membership in the two organiza- 
tions is based on dedication to study and work, political attitudes, 
and willingness to serve the people. In other words ^ members are 
expected to be prototypes of the good citizen. 

The Red Guard is found only in the middle school, whereas quali- 
fied young people between the ages of 15 and 20 may join the Communist 
Youth League. As a result, som^ students are members of both organiza- 
tions. Local option seems to be the rule governing membership. In some 
schools students in the junior middle school join the Red Guard, while 
those in the senior middle school become members of the Communist Youth 
League. 

Both the Red Guard and the Communist Youth League are affiliated 
with the Chinese Communist party, and their activities are designed to 
further the cause of the party. Members of both groups often serve as 
advisers to the Little Red Soldiers, and both organizations sponsor such 
activities as after-school homework groups, political study sessions, 
visits to' communes and factories, athletic events, and social service 
activities. These organizations provide an important training ground 
for future party members; perhaps more important, they create still other 
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opportunities to publicly exemplify the sort of eelfless behaviqr 
expected of the Chinese citizen. 

By the tine ^Chinese itudentt have completed senior t&lddle school, 
they have been Subjected to an unrelenting ten-year bombardment of mes- 
sages proclaiming what i8;expected of them as Chinese citizens. It is 
important to note, however, that the school experience does not occur 
in isolation; it , is only one part of a total educational effort. Even 
during out-of-scliool hours Chinese students are exhorted to assume 
their responsibilities as citizens, rfuge billboards located strate- 
gically throughout the cities remind one and all of the dignity^ -of. 
physical labor and urge passers-by to set aside self-interest and to 
serve the Communist party. Chairman Hua, and the people of China. The 
. deeds of model citizens are glorified through popular music and dance. 
Although literary classics by non-Chinese authors are beginning to 
appear in China, most reading material availablb in bookstores contin- 
ues to have a revolutionary theme. 

There is no escaping it: at every turn, even with the gradual 
opening of China to the outside world by the Hua government, the Chinese- 
are reminded of ^their obligations as citizens. The pressure to conform 
to those expectations is /enormous. One wonders whether the Chinese will 
eventually becotfae numbed by the constant echoing of political exhorta- 
tions, and whether, with (increased exposure to forc^ign influences, their 
fervor for ifevplution will be lost. Only time will. tell. For now it Is 
clear that the, social stjadies, in the form of citizenship education, are 

alive and (thriving. > . _ . 

1* 

A Case Study of Social Studies in China 

I. 

The social studies' in the People's Republic of China tend to be at 
once elusive and dominant. Th^term social studies is not used by Chi- 
nese educators, although such cdurses as history and geography,' which 
are'usually thought of ^s being a part of the Social studies, arel 
offered in the curriculikm. These courses are taught, as one would 
expect, from a uniquely ' Chinese point of view, reflecting biases inher- 
ent in the Chinese perc4ption of the world. The thread which ties such 
courses together and which links them with other school experiences is 
citizenship—the desire 'of the Chinese to mold their young people in the 
image of the "good citiien"'in a meaner consistent with the thinking of 
Mao Tse-tung. The foll4wing case study, based on an interview recorded 
by the author in the People's Republic during the suimnek; of 1977, pro- 
vide further insight intjo Chinese education and into tt^ central role 
played in education by ihe Chinese version of the social studies. 

! 1 - ■ / • 

Interview with Mr. Li. Chairman o.f the Revolutionary Commit tee, 'Chang-an 
County //I Middle School, Sian. the People ' s Republic of China, July 15, 
1977 

• I 

Our school, Chang-4n County #1 Middle School, is 'a rural 
middle school which was set vip in 19A1. At that time it 
was the only schocj in the whole county. 

In the beginning the school was very small, with only 30 
rooms and 200 or 30l0 students. After liberation, education 
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In China developed greatly, and In 1953 our school 
becamiB a regular middle school. Today the ions, and 
daughters of the poor and lower-middle-class peasants 
can attend our school. 

At present we have 22 clas.aes, with 1,100 students 
and 82 teachers and staff members. The school covers 
an area of 8,300 square meters, and we have a library 
with more than«53j000 books. In addition, we have more 
than 3,000 pieces of educational equipment and we have ' 
t>hree laboratories for physics, chemistry, and biology* 

I 

Before the Cultural Revolution, because of the Influ- 
ence of Liu Shao-chl!s revisionist line, education In 
our school was divorced from proletarian politics > 
productive labor and the masses of workers and peasants. 
During the Cultural JlevolutioA we criticized the revi- 
sionist line and party leadership of the school,' and the 
workers and representatives of the former poor and lower- 
mlddld j'easants entered the school. We also set up 
progrfmjf so that students could learn from Industry and 
agriculture In order to Implement Chairman Hao's May 7th 
dlrect^es. 

At present the school has six workshops which produce 
threshers and milling .machines for milling wheat flour* 
We also repair agricultural machines. We have a small ■ 
farm with an area of 34 mu where we grow wheat and corn/. 
We maldly cultivate good seeds of wheat and maize. We/ 
also )iave a livestock farm which helps the students to/ 
learn how to raise animals. The school has a link with 
four, factories and eight production tiams nearby the / 
school in order to combine education with the three great 
revolutionary moveiaents: class struggle, production, and 
scientific experiments. 

Students regularly go to the factories and production 
teams to jo4-n in productive labor and to combine what 
they learn in the school with practice. We train our 
children to* love our ujotherland and to be successors* of 
the proletarian revolutionary cause. Since the Cultural 
Revolution, graduates of our school have played an active 
role in the countryside, and they have become the back^ 
bone of the movement in learning from Tachal. 

The Gang of Four wanted to usurp power of the state and 
the party, and they frartlQally tampered with Chairman 
Mao^s irystructions and policies on education. They set 
practice against ' theory and learning fro^ji industry and 
agriculture against study and learning In school. They 
attacked regulations and rules in the schools, and sabo- 
taged the revolutionary movement in education. They also 
claimed to plrefer /uneducated laborers to educated, bour- 
geois intellectuals. Under the leadership of our wise 
leader Chaindan H^da and the Party Cetitral ' Committee, the 
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Gang of Four wat lOMhAd at ona blow; At praaaat tha 
taachara and atudanfa in our achool ara In high apirlta, 
and thair anthuaiaam for aocialiam haa baan brought into 
full play. Wa act acoprding to Chairnuin Hua'a inatruc- 
tiona, graaping tha k^y link and running tha country vail. 
Wa hava daapanad tha crlticiam and axpoaura of tha crimaa 
of tha (>ang of Four* and «;a Intand to firmly implaaant 
Chairman Mao* a inatructiona on aducation. Wa aak that tha 
atudanta taka laarning aa thair main taak, and that thay 
work to imp^rova thair atudy of thaory and knowladga. Wa 
help tha children to maatar practical knowladga and thaory 
in order to prepare them for practice in the future. Since 
the amashing of the Gang of Four, we have reatored regula- 
tions and rules in our achool. 

At present ve are conscientioufly studying Chairmen Mao's 
fifth volumei and are criticizing and repudiating the crimes 
of the Gang of Four. We intend to rally closely around the 
Party** Central Committee headed by Comrade Hua Kuo-feng> and 
to hold high the great red banner of Chairman Mao Tse-tung. 
We are determined to carry the revolution in education pio- 
neered by Chairman Mao through to the end. Following Chair* 
man Mao^ts educational policy i ve think that the students 
should take study as their main task and that they should 
mainly study cultural knowledge and politics. At present » ' 
the students have 13. classes: politics^ Chinese^ mathematics 
physics^ chemi^try> agriculture^ foreign language^ history^ 
geography, health > physical training » music and fine arts. 

We teach the students practical knowledge about health and 
hygiene » the rate of population growth » and how to control 
the population through ideological education of the younger 
generation. Under the leadership of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the school, we have a patriotic hygiene group. Thi 
group is in charge of environment and hygiene for the whole 
school. The students ask to be oh duty every day, and every 
Saturday afternoon the teachers and students are mobilized 
to clean their classrooms and bathrooms. The environmental 
group ex£uaines the classrooms once a week, and once every 
two weeks they compare the classrooms to find which is the 
best. 

I've mentioned that we set specific demands* for each sub- 
ject. The Gang of Four opposed students' mastering basic 
knowledge because they wanted to create confusion among the 
teachers and students and to usurp the power ^of state and 
party* After the crushing of the Gang of Four we persisted 
in these specific demands In each subject. 

We also send students to factories and people's communes out- 
side of the school, so that they can keep in touch with 
society. 

The students spend eight months in study in the school and 
two months learning about industry and agriculture. Another 
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two months ara foiT suiraer and winter vacations. Ths school's 
main task Is to hslp students touch the society, workers, 
and peasants, and to transform their Ideology by using what 
they learn In the school Into practice. We call this com- 
bining theory with practice. Ours is a rural middle school, 
so our main task is to support agrlculture.-^ What 'the fac- 
tory produces and the farm grows Is sold to the state, and 
we get money from the state. We mainly use this money to 
expand our farm and workshops and to biiy teaching materials 
and equipment for the school. The grain from our farm Is 
used mainly for fodder ^or our livestock, and we cultivate 
good seeds for the nearby production teams* These are the 
two purposes of our small farm. 

> • • 

We think that teachers should be loyal to the party's educa- 
tional cause and that they should study hard on their sub- 
jects. They should apply their minds to Improving their 
methods of teaching. At the end of the year we have an eval- 
uation of the teachers, and advanced teachers receive commen- 
dations. If you are commended as an advanced teacher you are 
considered a good example for other teachers. 

Those teachers who. have shortconLlngs are helped by our 
leaders to Improve their consciousness and to correct their 
mistakes and shortcomings. Among the teachers there Is a 
teaching research group, and members of this group often dis- 
cuss their experiences and help each other. The students, 
teachers and Revolutionary Committee members join together 
to evaluate the teachers. The main purpose of evaluation is 
to Increase the teachers' enthusiasm and to help them to 
Improve their teaching. 

Political education is pa*rt of the ideological job o| the 
school, and teachers should use the basic viewpoint of 
Marxism/Leninism/Mao Tse-tung Thought to educate the students. 
We try to increase the students' capacity for analyzing and 
solving problems and answering questions. 

We teach the students practical theory and practical knowledge 
of Marxism, but in the past the Gang of Four opposed what we 
taught. At present we teach students of the junior middle 
school basic facts about historical materialism and we teach 
the students of the senior middle school basic Marxist philos- 
ophy • Lectures on situations at home and abroad are also 
given to the students, and we organize them into groups which 
study Marxism/Leninism/Mao Tse-tung Thought. For studying 
Chinese politics we have recently added lessons on the criti- 
cisms of the Gang of Four, and the students have asked to make 
social investigations in the factory and in the countryside. 
Improvements have also been made in examinations. Before the 
Cultural Revolution we often used the method of "sudden attack." 
During the Cultural Revolution we changed this method in three 
ways. Now we have three types of examinations: written, 
oral, and practical examinations. 
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The,£uturt of tht schools In China and the potential Impact of 
Chinese thinking on International education Is imclear. To date, the 
Chinese have not appeared to be particularly Interested in either ^ 

exporting their Ideas on education or inporting ideas of others.^ 
Although it appears safe to assiime that schooling in China will 'Son-- 
tlnue to reflect the rathest narrow Chinese view of the world, the coun~ 
try's expanding Involvement with other nations as it steps up efforts to 
modernize is certain to Iftvite the Infusion of new ideas on education. 
Whether .the Introduction of alien thinking will significantly affect ^ 
Chinese schools remains a tantalizing question, to be ansvereet in the 
future^ Dealing with such foreign influences may well prove to be the 
greatest challenge to Chinese education s^nce the formation of the 
People's Republic. 

Although interest in Chinese education is bound to increase, it is 
questionable whether the Chinese model will be significantly. applicable 
to other countries — particularly those that are more highly developed. 
This is especially true in regard to the Chinese approach to citizen- 
ship education. After all, each nation possesses its own heritage and 
customs, and its guiding values have emerged out of a unique national 
experience. Although Chinese schools appear to be admirably meeting the 
needs of the people, as those needs are currently defined, many visitors 
to the People's Republic find the unrelenting propaganda and the pres- 
sures to conform and to sacrifice Individual liberties for the good of 
the state to be stifling if not crippling. Yet, one ^ is struck by con- 
trasts. Whereas many countries seem at times to be languishing, uncer- 
tain of their goals and priorities, the Chinese, in spite of their 
political bickering, appear to share a clear sense of purpose and common 
agreement on where they are going and how they are going to get there. 

Whatever the destiny of China, the people appear convinced thAt an 
educated populace is essential to the future of the nation. Although 
the character of the schools predictably will continue to reflect 
political developments, it is unlikely that the Chinese passion for 
education will diminish. It also seems unlikely that the Chinese con- 
ception of citizenship will change appreciably. That being the case, 
Chinese-style social studies, in the form of citizenship education, will 
continue to lie at the heart of the school experience. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER 6 

1. Although 1969 is commonly accepted as the terminating year of 
the Cultural Revolution, in fact much of the political activity of that 
period continued on a less-frantic scale into the 1970s. 

2. William Kessen, Childhood in China (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1975), p. 2. Specific statistics about Chinese education 
are virtually impossible to obtain; these figures represent educated 
approximations . 

3. During social investigations, students often participate in 
action research. For example, they might analyze working conditions 
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In « factory or dlscuis with th« workars th«lr •xp«rl«ncM In pr«- 
liberation China! . « 

4. Ruth Gaaberg, Red and Sxpmfti Education in tha People 'm 
Republic of Chirui (Naw York: Schockan Booka.» 1977), p. 41. ^ 

5. Intarviaw taped by the author in Sian» People ' a. ^.apublic 
of China, on Jfily 6» 1977. 

\6. The term four oiodBtnizationM refers tP_£he concerted effort 
in China to modernize agriculture, industry, 'national defense, and 
science and technology. / k 

7. The percentage of young people who belong to the Red Guard 
or to the Communist Youth League seems to vary with the school and 
community. In one middle school visited by the author, for ,example, 
it was reported that 60 percent of the students were members of the 
Red Guard, while in another school the figure was set at 40 percent. 
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7. SociAl Studies in Costa Rica 
Changing Needs in a Changing Society 



By Dr. John E. Searles 

John E, Searles is a profeamor at Pannsylvania State University 
in the field of social studies educatiom While at Pern State he 
has cfonduGted research in several Latin American countries. He 
studied the verbal patterns of teachers in Costa Rica under a. Ford ' 
Foundation ^ant, and served as. a consultant to the Organizatipn of 
Central American States for more than a y^ar, conducting research on 
the textbook program for elementary schools in the' Central American 
region," Searles served in Brazil for four years as 'lui adviser in 
social studies education and conducted research on the feasibility of 
computer-based education in that country. Among his publications is 
the volume k System for Instruction. 

Costa Rica is not a country; it is a pilop project. 

•t ■ , * ' 

^^Jose Figjjeres^ President of Costa Rica 1948^1950, 1953''1958 
1969-1974^ 

Situated on the^ Central American Isthmus north of Panama and south 
^of Nicaragua, Costa Rica Is a topographically spectacular country vlth 
a central i^ountaln range of active volcanoes and coastal plains border- 
ing the Caribbean and the Pacific. Most of the population of almost' 3 
million Is concentrated on a central plateau of moderate climate (albeit 
more. rainy than the guidebooks would have It) In and near the capital 
clty> San Jose. 

The Costa Rlcan economy Is based on bananas (grown on the south 
coasts), coffee (grown on the Meseta Central), a growing cattle Industry 
(In the northwest), and light Industry (In San Jose). The economy Is 
relatively pro8p§rous, with the contrasts, between extreme wealth and 
extreme poverty less marked than In other nations of Latin America. The 
political setting Is quite democratic » and the people are proud of their 
traditions of free elections, speech, and press. With a very small 
minority of Indians and a small black minority, principally on the east 
coast, the nation has a strong European cast. Many visitors remark on 
Its strongly middle-class culture, centered In the family, the church, 
and relatively simple pursuits. Because it is small and socially . inte- 
grated, Costa Rica is a land of few contra^'s. 

San Jose, the cultural and economic center, is typical of many of 
the Latin capitals; it is a pleasant, modern city, growing rapidly as a 
result of migration from the rural areas. In consequence, San Jose 
experiences typical urban problems related to traffic congestion, con- 
struction, and provision of services for the populace. 

In this small country, education assumes an important role. A 
large proportion of the population is less than 15 year§ old, and the 
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•hMr tmh%T of youth putt burdtni on th« formal •dueatloMl tyittm. « 
Th« past tlx to tight yaara, howavar* hava baan narkad by dlmlnlahlng 
anrollnanta In prlaary achoola. Tha vary auccaaaful family planning 
programs Inltlatad during tha aarly 1960b ara showing thair raaulta, 
ai 'families bagln to dlm;lnlsh in sisa. Mawlyvads ara no longar praa- 
surad to hava chlldr an right away; many young couples are primarily 
intarastad in joba and dagreea. Wharaaa middla-claas famlllat could 
afford to employ aervanta aaveral- yaara ago, new salary laws and 
Increaaad opportunities for studying (obligatory nine grades of-achool- 
ing) have dried up the servant market; a maid now is paid around $100 
a month, plua room and board. All these factora have contributed 
toward poatponement of parentho^ and fewer children per family. The 
primary schools are feeling the pinch; average class size has dwindled 
from 40-45 children per, teacher to nearer 30.^ 

We can examine these problems from two perspectives: a mlcro- 
educatlonal view of what happens In the^^lassroom and a macrbeducatlonal 
view of a changing educational system in a changing society. The micro- 
educational view Is drawn from a study of the verbal styles of teachers 
in the secondary schools of San Jose in which more than 40 teachers 
were systematically observed during the course of a school year. 2 From 
the findings of this study, certain generalizations about the .teaching 
of social studies can be drawn. In order to put these findings into 
context, the curriculum of studies is outlined. 

But there is more to learning to live in society than what goes on 
in the classroom walls. A look at the society and the roles of the 
school is also necessary to round out the picture. 

Learning to Live in Costa Rica; A Microeducational View 

Systematically observing more than 40 teachers eight times each 
yields a great amount of data. From these data, generalizations can be 
drawn about how Costa Rican people are taught to learn 'to live in their 
society; 

In 41 classes studied, 21 teachers presented a total of 2,636 
instructional units, an average of 64.3 units per class. (An instruc- 
tional unit is a group of words which contains a discrete bit of con- 
tent which is separated, logically, from what has gone before or is 
coming after.) This means, roughly, that a new bit of information was- 
presented every 30 seconds, leaving little time for consideration of 
that new knowledge. The general co^itive operation was expository, 
characterized by didactic presentation by the instructor. There was 
little elicitation of learner response, and such elicitation that 
existed seemed to be of the "f ill-in-the-blank" variety. Little was 
done to structure information by showing its relationship to other infor- 
mation. Instruction was only rarely concerned with the value of infor- 
mation or of the values of the learner. 

The purpose of instruction seemed to be to introduce new informa- 
tion rather than to consider old information, by either student 
responses, repetition, or reinforcement. Teachers' responses were 
usually confined to repeating pupils' own words. This was generally 
consistent behavior, not influenced by subject matter, type of training, 
or sex of the instructor. 
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Rttlatlvuly fttv noncognltlve units of Information caow from 
announcamanta or from afforta by tha taachar to control tha elaaa. 
Almoat all that tha taachar aaid partainad to tha aubjact at hand# 
There vaa relatively little speculation or exploration of the subject^ 
and there were few opportunitiea for atudents to express value judg- 
menta or» indeedt do anything beyond reciting memorized words » 

The pursuit of information waa ao rigid that teachera rarely 
engaged in any verbal gymnaatics beyond merely .making atatements. 
Tigures of speechi analogize lexamplaai and illuatrationa were con- 
spicuous by their abaence. The same efficiency was reflected in 
patterns of time utilization. Teachers presented material abruptly 
and rapidly; little attention was paid to what had gone before» and 
there were few. summary statements. 

The climate of interaction had certain characteristics: 

1. Great value was placed on oratorical atyle. (This is genr 
erally true in Costa Rica, both in scfiools and in the culture as a ^ 
whole; the net effect is that hardly a word is left unsaid, but a 
speaker may be at a loss for a thought if not a word.) 

2. Students were not presented with problems with which to 
grapple. Although they might have dealt with problems in social 
studies the learning process was one of applying previously memor- 
ized solutions rather than carrying out the steps of making hypotheses , 
marshaling evidence » and proposing and testing solutions. 

3. Little conditional inference was demanded of the student » 
because the teacher did not establish conditions which promoted the 
intellectual activity of inferring. Instead of saying "Explorers suf- 
fered from malnutrition 9 were disease ridden, had no strong commander » 
and were lost»" a teacher would say, "The exploref^s had a difficult 
time." The process of thought received less attention than the product 
of thought. 

4. Students were not encouraged to go beyond the bounds of the 
immediate subject at hand* Stimulating questions were notable for 
their absence. (An analysis of 47 transcripts of classes failed to 
reveal one instance of a teacher asking ^*Why?" ) Explanations were 
rarely given; examples were rarely used. 

5. Little attempt was made to provide for transfer of learning. 
Rarely did a teacher apply new knowledge to another situation; even 
more rarely were students asked to do so. 

6. Whatever curiosity was displayed was focused on "what" rather 
than "why." The emphasis was on ^"What happens next?" rather than on 
"Why did it happen?" " "'^ 

These characteristics lent to classroom interactions a certain 
quality which permeated all dialogues: , A point was^ made or a fact was 
stated by the teacher. Subsequent* reinforcement came from exact repe- 
tition of the teacher's words by students and then again by the teacher, 
who might add a little more information. Reinforcement of ideas by 
repetition of phrases was the hallmark of instruction. 

Conclusions 

The schools in Costa Rica are characterized by rote memorization. 
There seems to be little sense of doubt or speculation and almost no 
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inttllactual •xploratlon of th« kind that l«adi itudtnti to broader 
horltofki. Rota mamorlzatlon la a atratagy that not only eloaaa tha 
mind but alto nakaa It contant with what It haa manor laad. 

Thua, Inatructlon In Coata Rica la a vary direct and atraight- 
forward proceaa. Studenta tend to become certain of their knowledge 
and to experience few challengea from the unknown. 

V . ^ ^ ! 

Learning to Live .In Coata Rica; A Macroeducatlonal View 

r 

the community of Santef Cruz, a-town of about 8|000 In the province 
ci Guanacaate In northwest Costa Rica, Is experiencing the kind of 
ransformatlon that comes with rapid Industrialization, bringing new 
roads, new buildings, aiid new opportunities. A trading center for a 
rich agricultural region, Santa Cruz la built. In the Latin fashion, 
ai^ound two plazas, one of which contains a bandstand and benches and 
thi£ other, a footbail field* The houses— which, for the most part, are 
modest and unpalnted but well cared for— face unpaved streets that form^ 
a grid pattern comprising about a hundred blocks. As is the case In 
all of Latin America, the school system in ^anta Cruz is Controlled by 

the Ministry of Education;,. from thls_central._authority, decialons are 

sent down the line of command to the teacher in the classroom. 

During recent years there have been two major changes in the schools 
of Costa Rica: the secondary educational pattern has been reformed, and 
elementary classes have been provided with textbooks developed by a 
regional program Sponsored by the Organization of Central Ameri6an 
States. To obtain information about changes in education and the community 
two investigators lived in Santa Cruz while conducting interviews and 
visiting classes. ^ Interviews in one secondary school, which were 
focused on the effects of the Reform&y were condudted with the school 
principal and secretary (vice-principal) and with four teachers, two men 
and two women. Each teacher taught a different subject; two had been in 
the system for less than seven yeai;s, the other two for more £han se^en 
years. Interviews in the two elementary schools were conducteji with the 
principals of the schools, and with corresponding samples of teachers. 

Characteristics of the Community v 

Time is a servant, not a master, in Santa Cruz. Schedules are 
casual j and appointments are only approximate. People's relationships 
with the material world are simple and uncomplicated; 'examples of rela- 
tionships that differ from the norm are few and not jarringly evident. 
The CQimnunity has a small 'slum area with some squatters' shacks. There 
is no ostentatious display of wealth, though there are some modern 
houses . 

The people live in an oral/aural culture. Most of their ideas come 
from listening to others, and almost all of their thoughts are spbken 
aloud. Living in close proximity to relatively few persons, the people 
of Santa Cruz have developed their propensity for information-dispensing 
to a fine art; it is said that a Gnanacasteco has an idea and a comment 
about everything — an observation substantiated by the interviews, which 
can best be described as guided monologues. The general impression is 
that of a middle-class culture composed of optimistic individuals. 
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attertlvt In thtlr lndtptndtnce> trying n«w Ufa ityles while at the 
■eme tlise attempting te •tft from the old styles those characteristics 
of the culture which are of enduring worth. 

As this bulture changes so, too, will the Informal education pat-» 
terns. ' ThA process of Informal^ education may Change; the product of 
liiformal education will certainly change. The change In what Is taught 
In the Informal sphere will ^ so great that It will undoubtedly change 
the process of Informal education as well as the formal process. To 
\mderstand this requires an examination of the recent changes that have 
occurred in the community. 

The most significant change, according to the Interviewees, Ws 
occurred In the area of communication with the outside world. Every 
person mentioned the network of roads that has been built; the program 
has two thrusts, penetrating and paving. The building of the penetra- 
tion toads has opened the Interior and thus allowed the campesino 
eaiqier access to Santa Cruz. . The paving of the highway bias resulted 
in increased bus service; there are several buses daily to the capital, 
a slx-*hour drive away. An airline schedules one flight a day to the 
capital, a 45-minute trip by air. Thus, tourism' is increasing. 

Mail service is good, and daily papers from the capital arrive 
each morning. Radio reception Is excellent. (The ubiquitous transis-- 
tor radio has made its impact in Santa Cruz.) Television has also 
arrived; one interviewee estimated (probably optimistically) that , there 
was a set in one out of every two houses. A telephone system links • 
local phone service to the national and International automatic net- 
work; in December 1978 it became possible for people in. Santa Cruz to 
direct-dial to other countries and cbntirients. In a few brief years, 
Santa Cruz changed from an isolated community to one accessible to and 
in contact with the rest of the world. 

The community has undergone pther changes as well, both in its 
physical facilities and In Its economic Infrastructure. Besides the 
roads, other utilities have been added. Of fundamental importance was 
the installation of 24-hour-a-day electrical service* Water and sewage 
facilities were installed in pipes under the streets, and the principal 
streets in the d(5Wntown sector have been paved. 

. Three banks serve the cdmmunityj 15 years ago there was one. All 
three banks have government-backed crop loan programs, *and credit is 
also available for small-business expansion, housing,' auto purchases, 
and the like. 'Th*e interviewees also mentioned* the growth of a better 
distribution system for food and manufactured goods. Two large modern 
motels have been built, complete with restaurants and pools. 

Another change noted by the interviewees was the institution of 
mechanical aids in farming which are taking the place of human labor; 
df course, skilled labor is required to mainta^ and run the machines. 
The secondary school teachers and principal reco^ize this need,, but 
questioning failed to reveal any concrete plans or programs designed i 
to meet it. 

These physical and economic changes are creating deep and wrench- 
ing social changes. However, the. community has formed social action 
committees in an attempt to control and shape these changes in a manner 
calculated to be of the most benefit to the people conc^erned. Among the 
amenities acquired through the efforts of these committees are a volun- 
teer fire department with truck, a volunteer ambulance service (with 
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v«hlclft do^ittd by tha WMt Garaan goyarnment) , a naw church on tha old aita 
by tha cantral placa» a atadltm for tha soecar matehaa ao daar tp thW Latin v 
haart, a small hospital-dlapanaary , and a doctor ^provi(lad by tha national 

.social sacurity aganc^). 'A ' • * ' 

Othar social changas are tfvident and >»a>a noted by thi IntarVlltvaas . 
All of them mentioned the growing migration of the caapmainos to the Yj 
town. These farmworkers are leaving the land for many reasons. Some 
have been displaced by machinery or have' sold off their small holdings / 
as being uneconomical. Others might have been attracted by the *'city/ 
lights" and tha hope of a hfghar standard of living. For whatevet r^sbn, 
many cmmposinog are moving to Santa Cruz» forming what one teacher cAlled 
"a circle of misery" around the town. / 

How have these changes affected people's living patterns? Qhe Inter- 
viewee remarked on the fact that there was much less violence lfk>the com- 
inunity than there had been 20 years ago. Fewer argumentqi were being , 
resolved by knife fightaj people began to develop, a sense of accommodation 
to differences. The same person also observed that there was little or no 

. use of unprescrlbed drugs or marijuana and a low incidence of ulcers and , 
heart disease. Howevet, he did report an increasing amount of, drunkenness > 
alcoh'olism> and alcohol-related illness. 

Several of the interviewees' remarked upon the proliferation of prosti- 
tution in the community; none approved of this. They pointed, out that the 
venereal disease rate had increased as well. However, the national program 
introduced in the mid-1960s to promote family planning, via intrauterine 
devices and contraceptive pills, had been very successful. These changes 
in the community will inevitab4.y be reflected in the schools. 

« 

Schooling In Santa Cruz 

At the time of this study, 'Santa Crua had four schffDls: a girls' 
ementary school, a boys' elementary school, a coeducational academic ^ 
secondary school, and a coeducational secondary agriculture school. Two 
new elementary school buildings had been built in recent years. The rooms 
were la^e but routinely furnished with a, paucity of teaching materials. 

To visitors, the elementary school children appeared alert and orderly 
dttring class. The teachers were for the most part young women trained at 
the regional ndrmal school. Most were married to business and professional 
men of the town. "They seemed to take a serious interest in their work. 

The secondary school buildings, grouped on a caitpus a,t the edge of town, 
were lelatively new. complex consisted of eight patallel classroom 

wings extending frdm a mkin walkway. The^yooms were sparsely furnished, and 
the libr ry and laboratory facilities were grossly inadequate. (The lack of 
teaching supplies probably reflected the prevalent idea that teaching is 
"telling," rather than leading a student to discovery*) The total budget for 
the school year for al4 supplies and equipment was something l6ss than $1,000 
for a school of 900 students. 

The students, who came from outlying districts as well as from Santa 
Cruz, wore uniforms consisting of white tops and navy bottoms. They were 
divided into sections by age, ranging from ten sections of 30 students in 
the first year to thre^ sections of 30 in the fifth year. The curriculum <of 
the academic school was generally classical and designed to prepare students 
for college. Textbooks, which students had to purchase, were thin paperbacks 
written and pri^ited commercially in the capital. 
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Tha faculty waa compoaed of both man and women, aoma old and aomt * 
young. The younger teachera had been trained at the national unly^alty - 
In the capital, the older teachera at regional n'"*^al scho^la^ Since 
salarlea were determined by both experience and laaervlce education, 
teachera' had some Inpentlve to/return to the hormal achool or the uni- 
veralty during vacation perioda for further course work. 

Aa one Interviewee remarked,' "Vlhen actuality changea, the achoola 
must change, ^oo." And there had been changes In .the. elementary and 
secondary schools of Santa Cruz, some of them Instigated at the national 
level. About ten years earlier, the University of Costa Rica had opened 
a campus In Liberia, the capital of jSuanacaste, 60 kilometers from 
Santa Cruz. With the Institution of dally bus service, this campus 
became accessible to students from Santa Cruz. Several university exten-> 
slon courses were held on weekends In the school facilities at Santa 
Cruz. , * 

Changes In the elementary schools. The function of the elementary 
school appeared not to have changed In recent years; It still seemed 
devoted to preparing deserving students for high school and making the 
rest literate. At the time of the Interviews i a new building Intended 
to replace the girls' schooL on the main city square was being built 
on -'the outskirts of town in ordar . to. serve that side of the .community $ . .. .. 
thus Introducing the concept of the neighborhood school. It was 
explained that when the new school was finished the elementary schools 
would become coeducational. The teachers were generally supportive of ^the 
coeducational plan^ although some expressed a reservation about the 
idea* of neighborhood schools. 

' Changes In the secondary schools . The secondary-school physical 
plant was only 13 years oldf and few changes had been made In it* 
increases in enrollment (frojn 666 Un 1963 to ^85 in 1970) were accommo- 
dated by crowding more students (average class size was 35) into the 
available classroom space. Although the school itself was spacious > the 
classrooms were crowded. 

More changes wer^ evident .in the secondary schools than the ele- 
mentary schools. There had been a heavy influx of students from the 
surrounding rural areas — perhaps as a result of rural parents' desire to 
educate all of their children! rather than, only one or two as had been 
the case traditiotuillye • The teacher's interviewed expressed mixed feel- 
ings about these students. While realizing that school was necessary 
for the campesinos and welcoming tthe influx in the abstract sense of 
raising the general quality of life, they voiced apprehension that 
scholastic standards might be lowered by the presence of these s^tudents. 

Another change in the secondary school system was the initiation 
of a night school program for adults. This was a broad program designed 
to promote adult literacy and help people prepare for the high school 
graduation examination; it offered no vocational education. 

When asked what changes they would like' to see, the teachers inter- 
viewed spoke of a need for More vocational courses; the principals spoke 
of tryj^ng to make the schools more *"ef ficient . (Tills was generally 
taken to mean that the teachers should teach tho classes to which they 
were assigned and attend to their first job — teaching. "Efficiency** 
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might alto hav« mmt using torn* iQrt of pArforainct ieAndifdi td itttt' 
mine t«nur«*) 

There vert Indicetlons thet change had not cut too deeply into 
secondary education in Santa Crus. One teacher expreeied the need for 
ji nore-diversified program by complaining that atudenta could "paaa the 
jbachiilerato examinationa but not paint a hou^e"— a remark particularly 
poignant in a ^oonunlty of houses with unpainted wood bared to the tropic 
sun. The lack of diversification, and the continuing emphasis on 
classical and traditional forms of education, did not seem to be attrac- 
tive to students; the percentage of fifth-year students and graduates 
had remained the same for seven years. (Ten percent of the total enroll- 
ment was composed of fifth-year students; of these, about 38 percent 
passed the final comprehensive examination.) 

Many, of the teachers Indicated that they would like to move beyond , 
surface changes. One teacher remarked that she had to write her own 
texts and cteate^some of her own teaching materials. Another teacher 
maintained that she would like to see the students do'more li^yestlga- 
tlng, but there simply wasn't enough material in libraries or^extbooks 
for that process, \ 

Another sign that not much had changed In education came from the 
bAchillerato examination Itself, This three-hour examination, covering 
five years of the social studies, contained 65 objective test Items 
(each demanding a 'memorized fact) and three essay questions, each of 
which had to be answered within ten blank lines printed In the test . 
booklet. 

Conclusions 

It could well be that the spirit which Is changing society and edu- 
cation in Costa Rica Is one of laboring together rather than operating 
together. This spirit will be reflected In both formal and Informal 
changes In education patteims. 

Radio, television, dally newspapers, and other informal educational 
media are bringing Information from an outside world. New standards, 
new values,, and new views are being transmitted through the Intricate • 
machinery of the Informal education system that shapes so much of 
people's behavior. 

The formal education system seems to be changing within Its func- 
tion rather than changing Its function. The function of the schools 
has always been to provide literacy for the masses and a precolleglate 
education for the relatively few unlverslty-bound youth. That function 
Is being fulfilled In Costa Rica, as more and more people achieve liter- 
acy and more students take advantage of better systems of transportation . 
and communication to rea^ch the national university. The^chools are 
getting better at this function, but they are not taking on new functions. 

Most teachers would welcome change; they work for It In the schools. 
The teachers Interviewed were proud to point out that social action com- 
mittees and other evidences of community spirit may have been fostered 
in the schools, ^^ether the formal education system will respond to 
changing needs In Costa Rica by taking on new roles remains to be seen. 
But perhaps there Is no limit to the potential for education In a 
country that has more schoolteachers than soldiers. 
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' NOTES TO CHAPTER 7 

1. ^ These figures were obtained through persotiil correspondence 
with Dr. John F. Helwlg, professor of education at the University of 
Costa Ellca* 

2. John E. Searles, "Verbal Styles of Teachers In a Latin 
American Society" (Institute for Arts and Humanistic Studies* 
Pennsylvania State University, 1970). 

3. The author gratefully acknowledges the collaboration of Dr. 
John F. Helwig in conducting this study. 
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8. Social Studies in Denmark 



An Era of Growth and Change 



By Peter Stlgsgaard 



Peter Stigsgaard is associate professor of social studies education 
at N. Zahles Teachers^ College , Copenhagen. Stigsgaard has been active 
in the development of curriculum for social studies teacher education 
in conjunction with the introduction of a new curriculum for secondary 
and elementary school in Denmark. During 1977^78 he was a visiting 
scholar at the Stanford University School of Education, where he con^' 
ducted research on social studies education and teacher education in the 
United States. Stigsgaard is active in professional associations for 
social studies and social studies teacher education in D^nmatk. 



This chapter on social studies education In Denmark will focus on 
the Introduction and development of the field In the Danish comprehen- 
sive school (folke^kole^ grades K-10) and high school (gymnasium and 
HF).^ Teacher education will be brief ly reviewed, with special empha- 
sis on social studies. Finally, International perspectives In the 
field will be evaluated. This Introductory section contains a brief 
frame of reference In the form of descriptions of the trends and tradi- 
tions In Danish social development which are most relevant to the 
development of social studies in Denmark. The current structure of 
the Danish educational system, the main goals of policies of education, 
and current Issues In the debate among the public and educational pro- 
fessionals will also be described. 

Tradition and the Social Environment: Current Issues of Debate 

During the last two centuries the Danish society has experienced 
Important political, economic, and so.clal developments. It is Impos- 
slbie to separate the educational system from such development s-*f or 
example, the economic change from agriculture to mariufacturlng as the 
basic Industry .or the evolutionary trend toward parliamentary democracy 
and political participation on the local and regional levels. 

The political history of the country shows a close relationship 
between education and increasing political demands, Tesponslblllty , ,and 
skills. The rising demands for equal political and social rights voiced 
by peasants in the 18th and 19th centuries were, to a considerable extent, 
a direct result of the education they had received through the ''folk 
high school*' movement. This movement was an Important factor in the 
victory of the Liberal party in 1901 and in the subsequent introduction 
of majority parliamentary rule. 

The labor movement's battle for the rights of the rapidly -growing 
number of workers at the beginning of the 20th century was anotjier example 
of the connection between education and political demands and skills* 
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Through the •■ttbllthment of evening high 8choole» ^he vorkeri* AteoeU- 

tion of 'Education (AOF) enrolled a large number of workers In adult edu- 
cation. Other political groups followed this lead and established 
evening high schools of their own. 

Along with these examples » It ,|BU8t be stressed that there has long 
been a tradition In Denmark of emphasizing the role of the comprehensive 
school In the general system of education. This fundamental part of the 
system, which served as a basis for the political movements mentioned 
above, Is considered to have made a singularly Important contribution to 
economic and social progress during the 19th and 20th centuries. 

The main political force In the country since the 19308 has been 

'the Social Democratic party, along with the workers' unions. This party. 
In its proposals and program, has stressed education as an Important 
Ingredient In creating a more-equal society as well as the facilities 
for economic and Industrial growth. In the first decade after -World War 
II, the growing emphasis on. higher education reflected the rising demand 
for skilled Industrial employees during a period of rapid* economic growth 

'and International convpetltlon. 

The main goaj. of education has been the creation of a more-equal 
society, and the Social Democratic party has been the leading force In 
attempts tp achieve this goal. Educational policies have sought to 
expand the supply of, educational opportunities to youth-.-ln both content 

. ^nd amount. Deliberate effort a have been made to prevent pupils In the 
lower social status groups from leaving school early, which has been the 
'case for many years, and some progress has been made In this direction. 
The average percentage of students completing .gymnasi um"^ and HF has 
increased rapidly; It Is now approximately 35 percent. However, in compar 
sor. with corresponding figures in other industrialized countries this per- 
centage may. be relatively low. Recent research shows that attempts to 
create more equality among different social groups have not yet had sig- 
nificant effect. 2 

The present Danish minister of education (a Social Democrat) recog- 
nizes that the goals -of the educational policies of the 1950s and 1960s 
have not been iachleved. From her point of view, public efducatlon is 
still largely based on the values, concepts, and language af 4:he bour- 
geois middle and upper social status groups. Thus, it seems, the belief 
that education is an effective means of creating progress toward social 
equality is 'supported neither by educational research nor by political 
decision makers . 

In the 1970s, the flow of economic resources to higher education 
was slowed. The government has made efforts to estimate the future 
demand fpr various categories of professionals so as to match supply 
with demand. As a result, enrollments have decreased in various insti- 
tutions of higher education and subject fields—among them, social* 
studies and so'cial science. Primary and secondary education have also 
suffered from cuts in funds for materials, class time, and number of 
courses in the curricula. These cuts were due in part to national fis- . 
cal constraints and to the general economic recession of the 1970s. 

In summary, during the 1970s progress toward the educational goals 
of th'e 1960s slowed down. As for the future, it seems unlikely that the 
serious problems facing Denmark in an era of changing economic conditions 
will be reflected in systematic change in the educational, system. 
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The Danish Educational System 

» 

The structure of the system Is shown in Figure 8a« 
the structure and the flow In the system follow. 



Some comments 



Figure 8a 

THE EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE IN DENMARK 
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Danish compulsory education wWs .rscsntly sxtsndsd from ssyen to nine 
years In the folkmakolm* This change was Introduced In an effort to 
avoid some of tho social bias in education. 'However, the tolkmakole is 
a totally comptehensive school only until the eighth grade. In the 
eighth, nl^th, and tenth grades, courses are offered on different levels 
in mathematics, English, physics/chemistry, and German language. As 
illustrated in Figure 8a, students can leave the school after the ninth 
or tenth grade or they can continue into the gymnasium, ffJ, or ETG 
schools. (EFC? schools provide a* modem apprenticeship education.) Upon 
leaving the folkeskole, pupils must pass an examination in most of the 
subjects and elect Ives they have taken— with the exception of social 
studies. Good results from this final examination are required if the 
student wants to continue in the gymnasium. A recommendation from the*" 
student's folkaskole is also required for admission to the gymnasium. 

In comparison with education^ systems in other countries, the 
Danish folkeskole can be regar4ed as fairly decentralized, while the 
gymnasium, HF, and EFG schools are more centralized. Many of the lat- 
ter schools are state or county ^schools, while the folkeskole is organ- 
ized at the local community, lev^el. 

The role of the Ministry 'of Education in regard to the folJresJcoIe • 
is to. regulate the educational framework in accordance with the various 
folkeskole acts. These {icts determine the genial objectives of the 
''fol'keskole and which subjects are to be taught in what grades, "^e 
ministry determines the objectives of the various subjects and sets up 
guidelines for the number of lessons at various grade levels and require- 
ments for tests and exams. Recruitment of new teachers, adjustment of 
the curriculum, determination of the number of lessons. in the various 
subjects, and selection of textbooks and other materials are the respon- 
sibility of authorities at the local level— primarily, the school board 
and the parents' committee. The locally based , authority has been 
strengthened in order to maintain the folkeskole as an Integral part of 
the local community; however, Danish law provides that teaching in the 
folkeskole should not be based on local political or religious values. • 
If members of a group have strong beliefs in ideas that are not taught 
in the folkeskole, they have the right to set up a private school. The 
state provides financial support to private schools as long as they are 
teaching in accordance with the folkeskole acts. Although private 
schools do not account for a large percentage of students, from time to 
time they have developed new ideas and strategies that later spread into 
the public schools. 

In the.gyinnasium, HF, and EFG schools, nearly all the. Issues con- 
cerning curricula, examinations, and teacher recruitment are heavily 
governed or controlled by the Ministry of Education. (It can be men- 
tioned as a curiosity that dontrol of the EFG schools to a large extent 
has been in the hands of the employers' association and the unions, with 
the Ministry of Education as a third and minor partner.) Because of 
this structure of administration, curricula and teaching methods are 
more homogeneous in secondary education than in the folkeskole: 

V 

The Social Studies; An Overview 

Before describing social studies in Denmark it is necessary to 
interpret the term social studies as it applies to the Danish educational 



system and Its tradition. 

Ths Danish educational system has only recently adopted some of 
the concepts and ideas comnonly associated with social studies. In 
the folkMkol0$ geography and history were taught as single, uninte- 
irated subjects until the late 1960s; they were not viewed as belong- 
ing to a common department or traditiout This situation was just 
beginning to change» very slowly, before the Folkeskole Act of 1975* 
Similarly, history, geography, and civics education in the gymnasium 
were never viewed as belonging to what is known as a ''social studies 
department'' in Snglish-speaking countries. In the 1960s a social 
science branch called samf undsf ag^-llterally , "social studies"»wa8 
introduced in the gymnasium and HF. Even in* this branch, however, 
geography and history are taught as single and "isolated" disciplines. 

As this brief description indicates, there Is only a very recent 
(and weak) social studies tradition in Denmark* The development of 
the field can therefore hardly be described in terms of the broad, 
umbrella-like concept of the social studies that prevails in many ^ 
(English-speaking) countries. The more relevant conception applicable 
to the Danish situation draws on the more recent waves of American 
and British 'social studies theory/didactics in which the term social 
studies is used in a narrower sense. 3 These developments are charac- 
terized by multidisciplinarity or interdisciplinarity among the modern 
social science disciplines — still, often excluding discipline-centered 
history and geography teaching. A problem-centered approach* to current 
issues or controversies of public policy is frequently used. Finally, 
the goals and objectives of social studies education ^re considered to 
be closely associated with the goals of general education in stressing 
the prerequisites for effective citizenship in democratic society. 

Since the didactics, objectives, and practice of history and ^ 
geography teaching in Denmark must be cotisidered as peripheral to A 
contemporary concept of the social studies, we will deal only briefly 
with history and geography in Danish education. 

Traditionally, history education has received strong emphasis 
in both primary and secondary education* The Danish tradition of his- 
tory education has been, concerned with stich objectives as knowledge of 
the national cultural and political heritage and International coopera- 
tion and coexistence. The official view of history education holds 
to a large. extent that such education Is meant to teach students to 
honor their nation and Its past achievements and thereby learn to 
respect the present system and Its premises. Before 1975 teachers were 
required to present citizenship courses In the folkeskole In grades 
8 to 10. . In the gymnasium and HF, teachers must devote a small pro- 
portion of history classes co civics instruction. This curriculum, 
which deals with the main social, economic, political, and cultural 
institutions In Denmark, is unpopular with students, and such an 
approach can hardly be considered an appropriate strategy for achieving 
the objectives of a serious citizenship education. However, it tnust 
be said that the history departments of universities and teachers' 
colleges have produced many outstanding educators who have contributed 
heavily to the development of the social studies. 

Geography is taught in both the -folkeskole and the gymnasium. 
However, the objectives of geography education have little in common 
with the objectives of the updem social studies; geography objectives 
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slaply state the value of knowing concepts, ganaralltations , and the 
structure of the discipline itself.^ It must be strsssed, nevertheless, 
that knowledge, concepts, and approaches from history and geography 
are to some extent Included In the Interdisciplinary social studies 
curriculum that Is now emerging in the Danish folk99kol« in grades 
8-10. 

Social Studies in the Comprehensive School (Folkeskole) 

Orientation* To understand the development of social studies edu- 
cation ih the folkeskole f we shall first examine orientering (orienta- 
tion) . This subject was Introduced through vocational experiment^ by 
teachers and eventxially supported by official guidelines In 1958. The 
orientation curriculum was developed within the nonacademlc-preparlng 
branch of grades 8-^10 In the folkeskole. There Is no doubt that the 
"development of an interdisciplinary social studies curriculum was 
largely the result of teachers' attempts tp make this particular branch 
relevant to students and to adapt the theoretically biased objectives 
and curricula of traditional history, geography, and biology education 
to students' intellectual capacities. 

In 196A orientation was given its first officially formulated 
objectives: <• ^ 

The subject orientering has as its objectives-- 
^ through the study of general and down-to-earth issues 
taken from pupils' own works, from topical problems 
of the world and society, from historical, geographi- 
cai, and biological fields— to train the pupils to 
find and evaluate information [Danish: orientere sig] 
on their own and in cooperation with others.^ 
During' the 1960s and 1970s the approach of orientation was gradually 
introduced in a branch of the folkeskole that prepared students for the 
gymnasium. This evolution was codified by the Folkeskole kct of 1975. 
Along with the creating of a comprehensive school from the first to the 
tenth grade, the act also established a fully developed (new) social 
studies curriculum in grades 8-10 called s&mtidsori'^ntering , or "contem- 
porary orientation." (As we shall see later, this was not an uncontro- 
versial reform.) 'The discipline-centered curriculum temains in- the 
sixth ahd seventh grades, while the program in grades 3-5 at the local 
level is based on an interdisciplinary curriculum. This somewhat incon- 
sistent pattern reflects the strong influence of the U.S. tradition of 
science-centered curriculum design in the late 1960s. 

Contefaporafy orientation.- The differences between orientation and" 
contemporary orientation are illustrated by the objectives identified 
for the new subject: 

1, The goals of teaching are that the pupils acquire insight into 
some essentia?., contemporary, local, national, and global problems. 

2, Jt is intended that the pupils acquire some skill in evaluating 
statements of political, economic, and ideological content. 

3, The teaching must contribute to the pupils' developing an inter- 
est in political matters, in order that they endeavor to become aware of 
the historical conditions and the pattern of values which are the basis 
of their own and other people's opinions and actions. 
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4, Furthttrnore, the teaching must contribu^ to pupils' acquiring 
kndwledge of some of the factors that are the background of the present 
conflicts In society, knowledge of how solutions are sdysht, and how the 
individual— alone or In cooperation with others—can Influence decisions 
In society.^ 

No single discipline Is emphasized In contemporary orientation. 
Its objectives, which are characterized by a relatively high taxonomlc 
level and which Include both cognitive and affective goals, deal expli- 
citly with the j3kllls and attitudes considered necessary for the con- 
tinuation of a democratic society. Such a design for citizenship 
education neither promotes the continuation of existing values and con- 
ditions nor encourages the development of critical and radical views. 
Therefore, although these objectives have provoked some controver;8y and 
criticism, no single group can claim victory for Its Ideas about the 
development of contemporary orientation* 

Let us now turn to an examination of the content and teieichlng 
strategies applicable to thie objectives. 

Since development In this field has only just b^gun. It Is too soon 
to venture any observation baied on empirics.'', studies of the content. 
The curriculum guidelines Issued by the Ministry of Education call for 
a structure or frame consisting of three Issue areas: (1) resources, 
production, ahd work, (2) social and cultural conditions, and (3) polit- 
ical and Ideological Issues. Each of these areas Is divided Into four 
subcategories of content. For example, the subcategories for the first 
Issue area are (a) production and conditions of production In Denmark, 
(b) conditions of places of work, (c) distribution of g|ppds andideter- 
mlnatlon of Income and wages, and (d). welfare and survival. 

In addition, the curriculum guidelines suggest approaches for deal- 
ing with these conteijt areas. The three main areas are viewed, not as 
single Issues, but as analytical tools for dividing complex problems 
Into sn^ller bits. The guidelines emphasize that coti tent Just be chosen 
jointly by teacher and studentp, and that It must be based on or related 
to the society In which the students live. Problems or Issues of public 
debate In the local community often serve as points of departure, In 
selecting problems to be Investigated; however, local Issues are not a 
emphasized at the expense of contemporary problems of national and Inter- 
national society. Accordingly, teaching strategies are 'closely related 
to a" "problems" or "problem-oriented" approach. 7 This, approach 
Influences not only teaching but also content and objectives. Tea.chlng 
strategies are. designed to Involve students, to make .students responsible 
for the functioning of the class as a community, and 'to raise questions 
relevant to the 'Students — in order to develop the kinds of attitudes and 
Understandings required of politically concerned individuals in a chang- 
ing and challienging society. 

Such a curriculum obviously cannot be taught through the use of 
traditional textbooks; smaller pamphlets concentrating on narrower issues 
and containing the necessary historical background, central concepts, 
and ideas abput different approaches are needed. However, there is some 
question whether appropriate teaching materials, will be made available 
In sXifficient quantities. To a large extent, teachers may need to find 
materials from untraditional sources or produce materials on their own. 
Students may also find it challenging to search for and produce materials. 
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Although this new currlculua appears to ba axcltlng and Innovative, 
It clearly presents difficulties for both teachers and students. First* 
the objectives are ambitious, given the fact that they must be achieved 
In only three lessons per week— Just half the nianber offered in the old 

orientation curriculum In grades 8rl0. Furthermore, political contro- 
versies are likely to erupt over the content and objectives of the 
program; the mere idea of Introducing such a subject into the curriculum 
brought to the surface many controversies and conflicts concerning edu- 
cation about society. 

Why, then, the change from orientation to contemporary orientation? 
In spite of their differing; views, various political factions and 
parties ^eem to have been united in their demand for the reform of edu- 
cation about society. The » old program was not. seen to be relevant to 
the creation of the skills these sroups viewed as being necessary 
for living and taking part in society's affairs. The following state- 
ments reflect th'e variety of value positions held by proponents of a 
more realistic and contemporary social studies curriculum: 

The youngsters had learned a lot about the achievements 
of the past, about towns on a map, and about the mysteries 
of animal life, but because of living behind the walls 
of the school, they were not able to put this knowledge 
into perspective. 8 

The students must adopt knowledge and skills that enable 
them to evaluate the current „order of society from other 
points of view than normally accepted and to act and 
change society in accordance with their evaluations. 9 

. In the final edition of the curriculum it la thp situa- 
tion of, conflict that is given emphasis. . . . Will the 
negatlvistlc attitude , toward society that [the curricu- 
lum] expresses be an invitation to indoctrination?^*^ 

S ocial Studies in EFG S^chools 

The EFG schools were Introduced in an effort to modernize the 
traditional, > paternalistic vocational education for blue- and white- 
collar workers. This education is intended to meet the employment 
demands of large corporations as well as to provide young people with 
contemporary theoretical and practical trade education. With the reform 
of vocational education, a social studies curriculum was Introduced 
which has the same approach and content as the contemporary orientation 
program in the folkeskole. However, in the EFG schools contemporary 
orientation covirses are often integrated with Danish language, manage- 
ment theory and practice, and other associated issues and subjects; 
together, these subjects account for nearly half the program in the first 
year of EFG. The introduction of discipline- integrated, problem- 
oriented, comprehensive SQcial studies instruction at this level reflects 
the importance ascribed to this field and illustrates 'changing concepts 
about qualifications for blue- and white-collar workers. - 
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Social Studies (Samfundsfag) in the Ggmnasiim and HF Schools 

Social studies Is mainly an elective branch In gymnasium and 
HF schools. After the^ $lrst year of study, students choose a field 
of specialization from among the different branches — ^mathematlcs/ 
general science, modern language, and classic language » .Social 
studies Is offered as part of both mathematics /general science and 
modem language » 

Social studies programs In the gymnasium and EFG schools have 
gained in popularity since >.hey were Introduced In about 1968. At 
f^rst the curriculum was heavily social science centered, resembling 
university programs in social science/social studies in which subjects— 
' economics, sociology, political science, international politics-^-are 
taught as single disciplines. Yet even this curriculum represented 

departure^.from the former rigid cot^centratlon on descriptions of 
social institutions. 

Gradually, teaching in the gymnasium changed in the dlrect^ipn of 
discipline-integrated approaches. Some ^t^empts to relate the teach- 
ing of social studies to the teaching of Danish language and literature, 
geography, and history are emerging. The teaching activities stress 
inquiry methods as ways to achieve conceptual knowledge and skills, 
evaluation, and judgment. Students often ^wrlte reports about their 
invest Ig^tlotils; these reports are evaluated by the teacher. One impor- 
tant aspect of the curriculum is that it asks students to confront con- 
flicting' theories about society and clarify th^ values and assumptions 
involved. The current set of objectives includes both analytical skills 
and reflective thinking, an approach that is consistent with the role 
bf the gymnasium and HF schools in preparing students for higher 
education. 

Teacher Education * * 

Teacher education li^ Denmark is divided into two types in accord- 
ance with the kind oi scliool the teacher is preparing for. Teacher edu-^ 
cation for the folkeskole takes place in 29 rather small teachers' col- 
leges, located throughout the country. Four universities prepare . 
teachers for the gymnasium schools and higher education. 

Recruitment regulations for teachers in the gymnasium or HF provide 
for a sl:c-month internship at a gymnasium, along with pairticlpation in 
seminars on theoretical didactic issues. Access to the teachers' col- 
- leges requires a gymna'^ium or HF* examination; some colleges also require 
a period of work in the industrial, educational, or social sector. 

The curriculum for folkeskole teachers contains general and voca- 
tional components. In the former, educational psychology, pedagogy, 
school history, didactic theory, and social studies are taught. In the 
vocational component, a student must choose two major subjects from 
among 19 subjects taughtS' in the folkeskole. Finally, the student must 
choose one of three specialized courses in teaching: grades 1-7, grades 
8-10, or pupils with physical or intellectual handicaps. 

In contrast to the practice in many other countries, Danish 
teachers' colleges attempt to integrate subject matter with teaching 
methods, with the intent of achieving a more realistic relationship 
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b«twt«n tht tMorttlcal and the practical. Yat thare atlll aaaaa to be 
a tlnii^ lag In adjusting taaahar education to the demands of the schools. 

Taachar Education In the Social Studies 

.Concurrently vith the introdi;ctlon o£. the social studies branch in 
the gymnasium, the universities in 1964 established a four-to-five-year 
master's program for preparing students to teach in the gymnasium. This 
program was also designed for training civil servants, governmental and 
administrative officials, and social scientists. The curriculum was to 
a large extent influenced by the subjects and approaches of , social 
science in the United States at that time. Preservlce preparation for 
teaching history, biology, and geography did not include teacher edu- 
cation for orientation, although this tfubject was introduced in the 
schools during the 1960s. . * 

. ' 'In 1972, experiments were initiated to develop- an up-to-date pro- 
gram for preparing to teach orientation and contemporary orientation. 
After five years of experimentation, a new teacher training program was 
established. Because this new program emphasizes that future teachers 
must be familiar with the approaches which they are expected to imple- 
ment, the focus of study is on current and important problems in local, 
national, or iiKwfMtional society. The subject matter of social 
science is taugWjC al^)ng with strategies for investigating the problems. 
Writing reports is ak important part of the teaching/learning _ activities; 
these reports deal with subject matter as well as teaching methods. By 
integrating sti)ject matter and methodology with different patterns of 
investigation and cooperation, it is hoped, the gap between theories of 
teacher education and actual practices 'in the schools will be narrowed, 
if not closed. 11 

The indervice education of teachers in Denmark is mainly conducted ^ 
by the Royal Danish School of Educational Studies. Although this insti- 
tution had not prepared for the introduction of contemporary orientation, 
it has established a comprehensive program for indervice training. These 
first efforts have treated new methods, new approaches, and instruction 
in social studies subject matter related to contemporary orientation. 

One of the main problems facing inservice training is the insuffi- 
ciency of resources available to teachers. This problem is crucial when 
a new subject with new objectives aud methods is introduced which is 
expected to be implemented rapidly on a nationwide scale by teachers of 
different ages and professional backgrounds. * 

t 

Conclusions About Development Trends 

An investigation of the emergence of social studies in various 
parts of the Danish educational system reveals a strengthening of citi- 
zenship objectives and objectives related to evaluative and decision- 
making skills and abilities. In accordance with the trend toward chang- 
ing objectives, social studies curricula emphasize current issues and 
problems of society and the relationship between differing values and 
interests and conflicts in society. 

The selection of content has become decentralized; it is now mostly 
determined by local teachers or by teams of teachers and students. This 
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trend has to a large extent been brought abojut by teachers* search for 
currlcular relevance and their assumption that paying more attention 
to student experiences will Increase motivation and learning • Teaching 
methods are characterized by such descriptions as '*problem-*centered»'' 
"project-oriented,** and "inquiry-based." Thus, the precursors of today' 
social studies teaching are, on the one hand, the interdisciplinary, 
holistic social science approaches and, on the other, the concept that 
skilled and concerned laymen should take part in society's affairs on 
the basis of knowledge and Judgment. The professional foundations of 
the new approaches in social studies are research in pedagogy and edu- 
cational psychology. 

' Judging from the rapid growth and development of the field — both 
qualitatively and quantitatively— dtirlng the last 15 years, the a.uthor-* 
Itles consider social studies to be extremely Important, and Its Impor- 
tance must be viewed as IncreaBlng. No other subject area has 
experienced such, rapid growth or has spread so widely to the different 
levels and branches of the educational system. 

In t erna t lona 1 Pe r sp e c 1 1 ve s 

The International perspectives of a social studies ^program can be 
assessed In two different ways*. First, we can ask to what extent the 
curriculum deals with other countries, with International society, and 
with the concepts of international understanding and interdependence. 
Second, we can Investigate the extent to which teaching is Influenced 
by research and development in social studies education in other 
countries. 

During the "past three decades, social studies and its pred^icessors 
In Denmark have emphasized teaching about ^other countries and Interna- 
tional Issues to a relatively large extent. Because Denmark Is a small 
country. It jLs part of the national culture to regard the country's 
present and future welfare as being linked to other countries and the 
international political climate. The considerable attention paid by the 
government and news media to such global problems as underdevelopment 
and real or potential shortages of food and raw materials is reflected 
in the objectives of social studies. i2 International under standing* 
based on knowledge of the fundamentals of other countries has long been 
a goal of history and social studies education. 

Although teaching about the philosophies of other political sys- 
tems Is viewed as controversial by some parents and ^members of school 
boards, It Is a part of the curriculum In contemporary orientation, and 
the* goals of social studies teaching require that students acquire 
knowledge of the political and religious values' underlying other systems 
In the world. Finally, teaching about global and International Issues 
Is considered to be realistic In the sense that v^jrlous national econo- 
mic, ideological, or security Intfferests are the bases of both conflict 
and cooperation* 

Most of Denmark's neighbor countries were ahead of the Danish in 
introducing social studies education. ..The changes in Denmark during 
the past decades cannot be relat^ to a specific tradition in another 
country; more likely, they reflect general trends that Influenced the 
educational systems of most countries in the early 1960s and were 
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adopted. with different jpeed in different countriei.. However, the 

Genjan didactic tradition bf political education <?oliti»ch© Bildung) 

is emerging as a source of .inspiration- for the development of teaching 
strategies for the new contemporary orientation* program. 1* 

NOTES TO CHAFTEl( 8 ' 

,1. The JifF. school offers a two-year » secondary education. The HF 
final ekamination, like tha gymnasium examination, is a criterion for 
gaining access to univefslties and higher education. 

2. E.J. Hansen, Den sociale rekriittaring fill gyimasiet ogr HF ved ■ 
begyndelsen e^f 1970€rne [The social Recruiting for the gymnaslujn and 
folk high school at the beginning of the 1970s] i ill Report, 02 (Copen- 
hagen: 1973). . ' 

3. This conception of the social studies in Denmark Is parallel 
to the one used in the report fi?om the Dan.lsh Ministry" of Education to 
the Council of Europe's 1975 Conference on' Interdisciplinary^ Teaching ill 
the Human Sciences in Secondary School. See A. Frehr, Report on the 
State of Interdisciplinary Courses in the Human Sciences at Secondary' 
Level in Denmark (Cope^agen: Ministry of' Education, 1975).. ' 

A. In the folkeskole, geography is taught as. a separate subject- 
(two lessons a week) only in ^the" sixth and seventh grades. In grades 8-10 
it is offered as an elective three times a. week, but only a* few students 
take' this elective at present. The pidture in grades 3^5- is even more 
confusing: some schools offer geography as. a single sub je'ct, once a week; 
other schoools teach history, geography, and biology as an integrated 
course (Orientation) three times a weeH. The gymnasium schools offer very 
few geography courses, though the numbers vary in the different branches. 

History in the folkeskole is treated much like geography. In the 
gymnasium, history is afforded a larger number ^bf courses and generally 
holds a strong position. . . * , ' 

5. S*ee Frehr, "Report on the State of Xnterdisciplinary Courses," 
p. 3. * ■ 

.6. Danish Ministry of Education, "Bekendtg0relse om formlle't med 
undervisnitigen i, folke'skolena fag,* §11, sauitldsorientering" [Proclama- 
tion on the goal of instruction in folkeskole subjects: no. 11, contem- 
porary orientation], dated September 24, 1975. 

7. See R.E*. Gros^ and R.H. Muessig, eds., Problem-Centered Social 
Studies Instruction (Washington, D.C.:' National Council for the Social 
Studies; 1971), and R.E. Gross, "The Problems Approach," in R.E. 'Gross 
and L.D. Zeleny, eds.. Educating Citizens for Democracy (New York: 
1953), pp. 341-367. 

8. Erik T0ttrup, Danish Employers Associatipn, quoted from His- 
torieog Samtidsorientering [History and. contemporary ^orientation] , 
December 1976, p. 96. • * . 

9. Poul Christensen, Workers Unions', ibid., pi' 89. 
10. Erik T0ttrup, ibid., p. 97. JOri 
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11. A more-comprehensive treatment of social studies teacher edu- 
cation can be found In S.F. Olesbn and P. Stlgsgaard, "Et fors0g p& en 
indkredsning af liniefaget samfundsfags didaktik — med ssrlig henblik 

pi nogle overvejelser omkring introduktionsforl0b" [An experiment In 
the Integration of subject matter with social studies didactics— With 
particular attention to some considerations related to the introduction 
phase], unpublished dissertation, Copenhagen, 1975. 

12. See the objectives of contemporary orientation and typical 
issues quoted earlier. 



13. K.H. .Petersen, Uddanjieisesrefornj i international belysning 
(Profession reform in international enlightenment] (Copenhagen: 1974). 

^ .14. Hermann Giesecke is especially influential. See Hermann 
Giesecke, Didaktik der Pol^itische Bildung [Didactics of the political 
organization] (Munich: 1972). ^ 
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9. Social Studies in the Federal Republic of Germany 
The Progressives vs. the Conservatives 



By Christoph Wulf 

Chriatoph Wulf is a profeasoi^ at the School of Education in Berlin, 
Previously he served as a professor at the University of Siegen and held 
an appointment at the Institute for lnt4rnational Reseatch in Education 
'in Frankfurt. He was the fomding secretary of the Education Commission 
of the International Peace Research Association and is a member of the 
board of directors of the International Council on Teacher Education, His 
doctoral research was focused on practices and materials in social studies 
education in the United States, »ulf's major publications in this field 
include Das Polltlschsozlalwlssetischaf tliche Currlculxnn (Munich: 1973), 
Frledenserziehung In der Dlskussion (Munich: 1973), Kritlsche Frleden- 
serziehung (Frankfurt: 1973), Handbook on Paace Education (Oslo/Frank- 
flirt t 1974) , and Theories and Concepts In Educational Science (Munich: 
1978), 



The Federal Republic of Germany, situated in the middle of Europe, 
has more than 60 million inhabitants; next to the Soviet Union, it is 
the European nation with the greatest population. Its geographical 
area— approximately 250,000 square kilometers— is divided Into 10 statesf 
(Lander) i which are laregly autonomous in regard to education and cul- 
ture. The Federal Republic of Germany is a democratic state according 
to the Western model, with an elected parliament, a Federal Council 
(made up of rejiresentatives" from the states) , and federal and state 
governments. l 

The FederafL Republic of Germany's historical and social position as 
it emerged from| World War H, which brought about Germany's political, 
economic, and social collapse, largely determined the goals and content 
of social studies education. After the war all social activities, 
including educaijiion, were focused on the economic and social recon- 
struction of th^ country and on the setting up of a" democracy using the 
Western nations las a model. The social studies were expected to support 
the country's development toward democracy from the very start. During 
the various phasles of social studies development in the Federal Republic, 
this process was characterized by different goals and emphases, reflect- 
ing changes in the interpretation of what a democratic society is. 
Given the interrelationships between state and social reconstruct ion. and 
social studies education, the development of social Studies education in 
the Federal Republic can only be sufficiently understood by analyzing 
these relationships. Only whan the social studies are looked upon as an 
integral part of social reality can a country avoid overestimating its 
ability to bring about social reform. 
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Tha; Educational Sitting * 

The Canaan aducatlonal ay at am Indudaa achoola for ganaral adu- 
cation, univaraitlaa, and Inatltiitlona for vocational training 'and con- 
tinuing aducatlon. Furthirmota, the country aupporta a comprahenaive ' 
elementary education and an out-of-achool youth educatloit- progr«n. At 
the time of writing, the educational ayatem conslated of the following 
Inatltutlona, in addition to unlversitiea: 

— Kindergarteh (KindergArten)^^ for children 3-5 years" old. 

— Nursery school' (Schulidndergarten) for children of school age but 
not being mature for school. 

—Primary .school (Grundschule) , grades 1-5. 

—Special school (Sonderschule), for handicapped children. 

—Junior achool (israuptscAuie) , grades 5-9. 

—Secondary school (Raalschule) t grades 5-10. 

— Grammar school (Gymnasium); grades 5-10. 

—Vocational school (Seruf sschule) , for young people having finished 
school, up to the age of 18. 

—Vocational retraining school (Berufsaufbauschuie) , technical and 
commercial schools (Fachschule , Facbobersehuie)' for , special types of 
vocational training. " 

The structure of the German educatio.nal system Is now in the process 
of being revised by the Federal State Commission for Educational Planning 
(Bund-L^nder'Kommission fur Bi 1 dungs planung) , a joint commission of the 
federal government and the governments of the states. ^ The new structure 
will consist of six sections: 

—Preschool (for children aged 3-5) . 

— Primary school (grades 1-4; for children aged 6-10). ? ' < 

—Secondary school (grades 5-10) . 

— Upper secondary school (grades 11-13; schools at this level should 
prepare students for the final academic examination (Abitur) or provide 
them with an equivalent vocational education while achieving a better 
integration of general education and vocational education. 

— Tertiary education (university studies). , 

— Continuing education (the resumption of organized learning after 
entering a profession or occupation) , 
• In all pa^ts of the German educational system, social education is taught 
in one way or another. Social education does not take place only in 
social Studies classes; rather, the teaching of all subjects invokes more 
or less conscious attention to political and social functions. Society 
expects the educational system to prepare children for their later 
professional and social lives and to be responsible for selecting children 
for different courses of education and careers according, to their achieve- 
ment. Another responsibility , of the^ educational system — in particular, 
of social studies education — is to integrate children into society and 
thus to bring about the legitimation of society's structures of dominance. 

Although social studies education contributes in part to social 
preparation and selection, it is primarily concerned with the processes 
of integration and legitimation. • The educational system and especially 
social studies are expected to contribute toward the'social integration 
of youth by institutionalizing standards, values, and patterns of inter- 
pretation which ensure desirable structures of dominance. Seen in this 
way, school is responsible for teaching students to recognize existing 
conditions and learn to behave accordingly. Two especially influential 
concepts in social studies education ar.e those of extrafunctional , 
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quallf lc«tlont and norinatlvf orltntatlons; thtft conctpti orlginattd 1& 
tht •xlttlni politic*! lyatjMi and hAV« to do i^ith tht erittlon and 
praaarvatlon of masi loyalty. Within thli context, two basic approaches, 
to social studies education are possible; they can either be progressive 
or conservative. 1 «In any event, It Is true to say that education and the 
educational system can never be fundamentally different from the basic 
structure of the existing form of society. Ifaking this connection 
between the educational system and society clear to the Individual , 
student Is a primary goal of social studies education. 

The Social Studies 

> The nature of social studies educatlqn In the Federal, Republic of 
Germany depends to a great extent on Individual states > schools, grades, 
syllabi, and, especially, teachers. In Germany each state draws up more 
or less strict curriculum guidelines. In which the goals and pontent of 

.^social studies education are outlined. Using ^various textbooks and edu- 
cational materials, teachers Implement these guidelines # In most of the 
states, the guidelines for various types of schools are inconsistent with 
one another in goals and content; only riecently have efforts b^een made to 
develop consistent syllabi for students at each age level. In connection 
with . this development, attempts have been made in somb states to integrate 
the traditionally separate social studies disciplines into a "new^*^ social 
studies (Gesellschaftslehre) at the elementary level ^. In secondary edu- 
cation (grades 5-10), social studies remain based, in large part, on the 
disciplines (geography, history, economics, politics). Instead of being 
essentially catalogs pf matetials, as their predecessors were, the new 
syllabi for the social studies include specified goals along with care- 
fully selected new content, Methods,, and materials. 

In many ways, the problems associated with curriculum reform in the 
social studies in the F^ederal Republic f>f Germany are similar to those 
experienced in the United States'. More so than in the USA, the German 
states retain responsibility for controlling .syllabi, with the intention 
of ensuring homogeneity in social ^studies education at least within the ^ 
frame of each state. Since, in the various states, different political 
developments have taken place, it is difficult to ensure homogeneity 
across the country ^as a whole — the northerti states , tend to favor the 
Social Democratic party,' whereas the south leans toward the Christian 

.Democrats. In spite of this situation, however, a certain national 

homogeneity in social studies education does prevail as 'a result of the 
attempts of the large textbook publishers to develop materials which 
cover the .syllabi of several states equally well. 

In most of the states, curriculum reform in the social studies Is 
focused on secondary education. Nonetheless, since social studies edu- 
cation takes place at all age levels, a brief summary of the most 
relevant developments at each level may l^e enlightening. 

P rimary Education (Grades 1-4) . 

At the primary level, much of social studies education is incidental, 
often within the context of a project or field trip* 'in some states the 
social studies and studies in natural sciences are Integrated into one 
curriculum called Sachkunde (experiental learnings) . Here the children 
are taught about their environment, in part from a historical perspective* 
In other states, the social studies curriculum deals largely with 
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int«rp«vioii«l rtUtlMthlps— <or weaapU, chlldrtn't CQufXicts with ' \ 
tlblintt* ptttntt, and teachtrt* 

♦ 

Secondary Education (Orades 5-10) * 

Most of the efforts td change social studies- education at this level 
are focused on Integrating different social science disciplines, although 
history and geography are usually taught separately. The goal of the new 
curricula Is to prepare ydung people to contribute to the World and to 
their society. To achieve, this goal, political conflicts as topics for 
social studies education also are stressed, along with such Interdlsclr 
pllnary pt'bjects as planning a town.. or an urban Institution and systemati- 
cally exploring a social problem. In spite of these efforts, however, . 
most of the states continue to teach the different disciplines more or 
less Independently. Urom three to four hours a week are devoted to the 
social studies at this level. 

Upper Secondary Education (Grades 11"13) 

At this level there Is a certain amount of specialization because 
recent reforms allow for a considerable degree of Individualization. In 
addition to required social studies courses, students can choose 
additional courses in the disciplines (history, geography, sociology, 
and economics). Within the framework of. these additional and generally 
more-'Specialized courses, such themes as the following are treated: 

— "Political Systems in the Great Industrial States." 

— "Development and Crises of Western Democracy." 

— '^National Socialism:" - ; 

—"Leninism-Stalinism," 

•p- "East and West Germany." • 

— "The United Nations -and Other Organizations." 

— "Town Planning*" ■ ^ .< " 

These systematic studies witKln limited areas of Che social sciences are 
designed to improve students' comprehension of the international system 
and German and Western society. . . 

The Importance of Political Education (Civics) in the Curriculum 

Of major importance to the efforts to integrate the social science 
disciplines into a social studies pro'gram is political education. Within 
the framework of this subject area, goals have been developed and objec- 
tives defined which serve as a basis for the integration of the different 
social science disciplines, including history. If social studies edu- 
cation is to bring about a "fundamental democratization" of society and 
create tdore opportunities for citizen participation, it must define its 
aims more precisely and indicate criteria for the selection of subjects, ^ 
content, media, and methods. There are presently five functional focuses 
for teaching social studies:^ 

1. Analysis of current conflicts . Analysis of conflicts is designed 
to help students understand and deal with conflict in order to achieve 
general progress in democratization, identify and promote their own 
interests, and develop imagination and judgment in regard to political 
reality in action. ^ 

^29 
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2c Syittmatic t— chlBg of broad ■ocltl concwti . In ordor to put 
eenfli&tt tn « bvota eonmt fttiiiti thm properly i wittvrf ol ov«r«li 
■ocl«l concopta la raqulrad. Sona of tha polnta of amphaali suggastad 
by Glaaacka ara tha production and distribution lyatamt of highly Indua- 
trlaXltad ■odatiaii'^ political tyatama of govammant In tha Fadaral 
Rapubllc and in tha Gaman Damocratlc Rapublic* and Intarnatlonal 
polltldal and coanunlcatloh ayttamt^ 

3. Hlatorlcal avaranaia . ^waranaaa Of tha historical diffianslon In 
social studlaa aduQ|itlon is aasantlal to an undarstandtng of democrati- 
zation and ananclpatlon. Any tendency to neglect this dimension It^ 
favor of a functional* technological orientation should be viewed with a 
critical eye, because only an approach based on social, science and 
history can guarantee a full understanding of political questions. 

4. Practice in the acquisition and aseasamant of information . 
Acquiring and teaching the skills needed to obtain and assess Information 
In regard to conflict sltuatlops Is' essential for action-based social 
studies education. 

5. Teaching about forms of practical action . Social studies edu- 
cation must help students acquire the skills and knowledge necessary for 
effective social participation: dealing with legal texts* ^planning 
discussions,'' mastering techniques related to group dynamics* and artlc-. 
ulately expressing political goals and demands. 

Apart from these five points of emphasis, social studies education 
also seeks to provide students with certain basic Insights Into the. 
following concepts: /conflict, condr^teness , power, right. Interest, 
solidarity, participation, function. Ideology, historical relevance, 
and human dignity. These "basic Insights" further reflect the goals 
and content of social studies education; however, they must not be 
stripped of their historical and social contexts and presented as abstract 
political categories. Finally, it is vital that the Interests and needs, 
of students be considered In the formulation and selection of goals, 
content, and subject matter In order that the pupils, who are directly 
concerned, can Increasingly learn to control their own process of social 
studies education. , . 

* • t 

ti 

.Prol^lems Related to Method and Communication 

For a long time the problem of communication was negrected In the 
teaching^ of social studies. 'This was true until the late 19508 and early, 
1960s, when people were beginning to talk about a 'Mldactlc turning point'' 
In social studies*^ This phase hot only Introduced such new concepts as 
controversy, conflict, and critical thinking ability, it also wl^inessed 
attempts to deal with the issue of communication, partly in connection 
with the production of textbooks. 

Even so, empirical studies published in the 1960s shoved how unsat- 
isfactory was the reality of social studies education in*" tVie Federal 
RepLubllc.^ These studies proved that frequently the "real" problems of 
democracy were not dealt with at all — that social studies teaching did 
little '*to counter the influence of the home and that it barely succeeded 
in rousing pupils to "structured political awareness/' These studies 
also demonstrated convincingly that the shortcomings of social studies 
education were due in large part to teachecs' insufficient specialized 
and didactic training, the lack of a well-defined concept of didactics 
for social studies teaching, the shortage of good teaching materials, 
and the absence of methodological skills ♦ The increase in political 
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activity aaong studtatt «nd youeb In the Utt 1960t and wly ;970a 6an 

hardly b« attributad to aueeaiitai IdiUl i«ttdiaa tiaehihl in tha i6hodila« 
Onthe contrary, many laft-wlng groupa naglactad^tha Intallactual foun- \ 
datlona of tha dialactlca of philoabphy and action in favor of tha poli- . 
tical aapactar and, aa a raault,'did not attach much^ Importanca to the 
problem of communication. Schmiederer waa probably right in aaying that, 
in the future, ''the relationahip between political learning and political 
action and the problema involved in conveying learning targeta, contenta 
and methoda to the respective concrete groups" would be the two^focal 
problems in teaching social studies.^ ' 

Giesecke's work en a methodology for teaching social studies (civics) 
and the analyses of focal problems in curriculum development M the social 
studies by Wulf and Schorken show similar approi^ches to the vital impor- 
tance of communication, especially in view of^ the dichotomy between a 
relatively 'sophisticated critical theory of social studies and the . , 
relatively unsatisfactory reality that actually prevailed in school.'* 
As was Fackiner, Giesecke' was eager to demonstrate that aocial studies 
. must always be seen as a teaching and learning process involving coiimuni- 
cation, ithe processes and methods of which require systematic observation. 

An even-more-specific reference to communication problems is found 
in the framework of contributions to curriculum development based on 
politics and social science, since these disciplines require a more- 
concrete approach to dealing with the concepts of content, method, and 
media in curricular materials. In efforts. achieve more concreteness* 
attention must be paid to the need to extend students' opportunities for 
participation and, if possible, the desirability of permitting groups of 
students to control their own learning process. As far as possible, 
social studies should be able to overcome the split between theory and 
practice by dealing adequately with questions related to teaching Aethods, 
theory, and practice during teacher training and by attempting to 
radically improve teaching conditions. 



The intensive efforts to promote the development of a social studies 
curriculum (Gesellscbaftslehre) in the Federal Republic which integrates 
theory with methods, together with the increasingly intense debate over 
curriculum content that has raged since the end of the 1960s, have led 
to revision of the specific syllabi for civics in a number of states in 
the Federal Republic. During this time it became apparent that many of 
the concepts and goals developed for the "new" social studies met with , 
difficulty when put into practice in a real school situation, because 
political, educational, and institutional resistance to the reforms was 
stronger than had been expected. The controversies surrounding' the . 
North-Rhine-Westphalian and, in particular, the Hessian syllabi (the 
latter became a test case for the possibility of carrying out any kind 
of educational reform) provide striking examples of the difficulties 
encountered in the attempts to reform social studies education in the 
Federal Republic. In particular, discussions about the controversy in 
Hesse demonstrated that reforms in this field must always be looked upon 
as a matter of political planning requiring a systematic public infor- 
mation campaign. If this is not done adequately, ifeform plans can easily 
fail because of the resistence of certain special-interest groups, This 
was the case in many respects in Hesse, where the Christian Democratic 
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opposition tnd v«Flou« mlddl«--c^i8 groups helped prevent the Introduction 
of^the refetms through their aesslve 'reels tance# ^ • 

^ It was the alta of the extensive Hesisian reform plans to find ways of 
redefining the goals of .social studies for a whole state^ based on a 
concept of education as emancipation. It was assumed that such goals as 
"participation In. productively forming soclkl reality" did not clearly 
Indicate whether "uncritical adjustment to existing circumstances" or 
"helping the pupil achieve self-determination and participation" was 
intended. For this reason^ the Hessian syllabus began with a concept of 
democracy anchored in the German cohstitution and defined th^ supreme 
goal of a democratic society as the ability to achieve self«determination 
and participation, y±th the further specification that "optimal partici- 
pation of the" individual in social decision-making processes is tied to 
the elimination of unequal opportunities in life«" Subsumed under this 
general goal were content and objectives in four areas: socialization, 
the econoihy, public tasks, and social conflict. ^ 

The criticism leveled by various groups at what surely has been the ^ 
most far-reaching attempt in recent years to reform social studies edu- 
cation in the Federal Republic was tnainly directed agaltist the emphasis 
on conflict as a major categpry of social studies education, the reduction 
of the amount of history taught, the pronounced Emphasis on social science 
and the decision to group the various subjects into four fields. Part of 
this criticism was so virulent that it seemed impossible to bridge the 
gap between the more-progressive group supporting the reforms and the ^ 
more-conservative side, which decidedly rejected them. In any event, 
att^acks by a large sector of the public forced a revision of the syllabus 
and the elimination of some of its characteristic features. 

The experience in Hesse made clear to those involved with social 
studies education in the Federal Republic how much goals for and decisions 
about social/political education depend on general political awareness. 

International Perspectives 

li recent years increased attention ha^ been devoted to inter- 
national perspectives in social studies educat;ion in the Federal Republic. 
This is true for s^everal reasons. Major areas of international conflict 
are under renewed scrutiny now that new concepts, some of which origi- 
nated in peace and conflict research, have shown that previous a^ssumptions 
about the origins of such conflicts may be riot valid. 7 More attention is 
being paid to UNESCO's effprts to promote international education. 
Efforts are increasingly made to view the international system not only 
from a strictly national viewpoint but from the perspectives of other 
nations as well as from an international level; the goal of these efforts 
is often to create international loyalties'. The next few years probably 
will bring more and more pressure to tkke into account the worldwide 
aspects of social studies education, as part of general educational 
reform. Further clarification is necessary to establish whether this 
goal can be integrated In the overall goals of social studies education 
as it now stands or whether it will be necessary to formulate new goals. 
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10,» Social Studies in Guatemala 



Underdevelopment in Schooling and Society 



> By Eduardo Nava^ 

Eduardo Navas was born in Guatemala f where ^ he has taught for several 
years ^in primary and secondary schools in both rural and urban, areas ^ In 
1972 hi received his B.'A. (Licenciatura) from the School of Education of 
San Carlos University. In 1973 he joined the faculty of the School of 
Education and also worked^ in the Unit for Research and Planning of the 
Ministry of Education. In i97J6 he came to Stanford University, where he 
earned a master' s degree in communication and social change and a second 
M.A. from the School of Education. At present he is working toward his 
Ph.D. in curriculum and teacher education, with concentration in social 
studies. 

^ ' I 

Guatamala a small, underdeveloped, agro-export-*orlented Central 
American country. Within its 108,889-^sq.uare-kilorieter area live about 7 
million people. Since 1960 the population has increased at an average 
rate of 3.1 percent annually; during 1960-1965 the annual rate of growth 
,was 3.3 percerrt~one of the highest in the world. 

.Ethnically, the Guatemalan population can be divided in two major 
groups: Indians and' non-Indians.' Indians account for more than 50 per-.^ 
cent of the population; most of them are concentrated in the highland 
region of the country. Indian towns are sources of cheap labor/ for the 
big plantations (cotton, coffee, sugar cane), which are located/ mainly 
along the Pacific Coast. It is estimated that more than 300,000 Indian 
people migrate seasonally to work on the big farms for an average wage 
of $1.25 a day. Usually the family migration involves children, who work 
In the fields to augment the family income. 

Since the^^ economy of the country and the lives of the .piajorlty of 
the population depend heavily on agricultural activities, land ownership 
has been one of the most acute social problems of Guatemala. The dis- 
tribution of the land shows an uneven picture: 2.1 p^rcejnt of the land- 
owners possess 57 percent of the arable land, and 87 percent of the 
landowners own 19 percent of the arable land. This lopsided distribution 
of, land ownership has created the latifundio^minifundioj system, In which 
the latter Is providing a cheap labor fc^xe to the fonher. 

The effects of the underdevelopmen jan be seen ^ot only in the 
uneven distribution of land but also In ether aspects' of peoples' lives. 
For example, 75 percent of. ail children uader 5 are Malnourished. The 
mortality rate Is 17 deaths per thousand. Medical services are con- 
centrated In urban areas, mainly In the national capital. Some 80 per- 
cent of the doctors live In the capital. The ratio of doctors to people 
is 1/3,600 In the capital and 1/23,000 In the rest of the nation. Rural 
areas aye badly affected by the lack of medical services and health 
facilities. 

Housing Is another serious problem In Guatemala; according to the 
National Census Office, there Is a shortage of 800,000 units. More than 



.56 ptretnt of all urban houatholdt and 91 parcant of thota Ut rural araaa 
do not hava'potabla watar. Thara li t almlXar contraat betwaan urban an4 
rural aactora In regard to aawage aarvlceat 

Education la another aerioua problem for' Guatemalans. Of the 3,629,893 
peraonv older than 7, 55.5 percent Hiave not been exposed to any kind of 
education. In the urban sector, 75 percent of the eligible primary school 
population is enrolled In school, whereas In the countryside only 31.9 
percent of the eligible students attend school. 

The Educational ^System 

Guateioaia has a highly centralized system of education, organized 
under the authority of ^he Ministry of Education. Every aspect of the 
school Is controlled from the top, from the appointment of teachers and 
staff to the smallest elements of the currlculuQ. , Evaluation, curriculum 
content, schedules — all are determined by officials of the Ministry of 
Education. The restrictions and requirements are the same for private 
and public schoois as for rural and urban schools. . 

Education Is governed nationwide by such official policies as the 
Educational Programs (curriculum content), the National Law of Education, 
the Manual of Evaluation, and the Manual of Supervision. Since no dis- 
tinction Is made between various school populations or geographical 
regions, all schools In the country must follow the same directions. 
Accordingly, there Is fio difference between what Is learned by urban 
pupils and what Is learned by their rural counterparts. By the same 
token, evaluation procedures are the same for youngsters attending high / 
schools during the day as for adults attending night schools. Compulsory 
schooling Is In force for the slx-^ear primary schoal. 

The Educational Program 

Most of the major concerns of the school system evolve from the 
official Educational Programs. These mandates basically dictate the 
curriculum content and objectives for every isubject. At the junior high 
school level, the Educational Program for a given course Is a short 
syllabus containing the list of topics that must be covered during the 
school year. Teachers pay a great, deal of attention to these lists of 
topics, and principals and supervisors closely monitor the development of 
programs, because at examination time students are tested with collective 
Instruments developed at the school-district level. The objectives for 
each course are stated only In broad terms, and no attempt Is made to 
link content with objectives. When authorities at the Ministry of Edu- 
cation decide that the curriculum should be changed, a committee of three 
or four inservlce teachers is appointed to make recommendations. However, 
the design of a new program is an event that talces place only once In a 
great while; most of £he current junior and high school programs were 
established In 1963. 

The 'Social Studies Curriculum 

Primary School 

At the primary level, social studies is uniformly taught throughout 
the educational system. One hour a day Is devoted to social studies 
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diirltig all tlx ytmri of primary aducatlon* Tha following topici ara 
typical of those covered: 

-^Lif e in different ^geographical regions of the world. 

^--Geography and history of Guatemala and Central America. 

— Geography and history of the rest of the continent. 
Principal ancient civillaations. 

— Geography and history of Europe. 

'^--National and international institutions working for peace and 
human welfare. . , 

^^Democratlc ideals of free nations. 
—Values clarification. 

Junior High School - ^ 

The Guatemalan Junior high school is a common three-year **basic 
cycle*' or "cycle of general culture" for students who have finished 
primary school and Intend to go on to one of the few specialized fields 
of higher education offered by the systt^m. Social studies is a ccupul- 
sory subject in all three grades. The teaching content is presented in 
a sequential order determined by the Educational Programs; the .curriculum 
is the same for all students at each level regardless of their fields 
of concentration. 

The social studies cufriculum guidelines for the basic cycle, are 
short documents containing general objectives and lists of required 
content. The first year is focused on Guatemalan history, the second on 
American history (South, Central, and North American history), and the 
third on universal (ancient and world) history* The teaching 
objectives for each grade level are quoted below* 

First year . Students must: 

— Understand that history is indispensable to measure the progress 
of the community, and ... . that history is the base for the formation 
of the national, consciousness. 

— Comprehend that history knowledge provides human solidarity and 
also enables students to understand the destiny of human beings and 
their possibilities. 

Second year . Students must: 

— Comprehend the Importance and cultural benefits of the conquest 
and colonization of America. 

— Comprehend that independence from Spain was possible as a result 
of the cultural development reached by the nations' people. 

Third year . Students must: 

— Learn and understand the most relevant events of universal (ancient 
and world) history which have determined the economic, social, and 
political conditions of nations around the world. 

— Learn to appreciate the efforts, ability, and creative aptitudes 
of human beings which underlie the development and increment of culture 
through history. 

The content of junior high school social studies is exclusively 
dominated by history. Following are examples of teaching units for each 
year as specified by the Educational Programs: 

First year . Guatemalan independence. 
1. Causes. . 
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' A. G«n«ral cauati: U.S. lnd«p«nd«nc« , Frtnch Revolution » Ch« 
N«i>ol«Qiilo InyMlon of Sp«lii« 

b. SpiBclal causes: Internal and external changes In the economic 
social, and political structures of the world. < 

2. Previous local movements of Indepisndence t unrest of the artisans 
political movements in Leon and 6;ranada (Nicaragua), secret meetings In 
the convent of Belem, Indian unrest. ^ . , 

3. Cortes de Cadiz: Antonio Larrazabal « 

4. l.ocal Journalism; Pedro Molina, and Jose CecUlo del Valle. 

5. Declaration of Independence; study of developments leading to • 
Independence. 

6. Annexation to Mexico; complete Independence. * 

Second Year . Independent period of America. 
1. History and background. 

a. Philosophic! economic » political, and social trends of the 
XBth and 19th centuries which Influenced the movement toward 
Independence. 

h. Causes of Independence: Napoleonic Invasion of Spain, Cortes 
de Caclz, Fernando VII. 

c. Roles of the university, municipality, church, and local 
journalism' as major source^ of Independent Ideas. 

d*^ First Independent movements and thflr leaders: Miranda, 
Marin , Bolivar, San Martin, Sucre, Belgrade, O'Higglns, Washington, 
Hidalgo, Jtorelos, Iturbide. ^ ' - 

e. Indian rebllllons in South America: Tupac Amaru and the 
Comuneros of Nueva Granada. 
2« Foreign invasions in America. 

a. French Invasion of j^xico: Maximiliano and the struggle of 
Benito Juarez. 

"b. The Portuguese people and the Brazilian empire. 
3. Independent Life. 

a. Emergence of the first nationalities. 

b. Monroe Doctrine, good-neighbor poTicy. 

c. Pan-Americanism, Panama Congress, Organization of American 
States. 

d. U.S. Civil War, Linciln and the abolition of slavery* 
Third year . Universal history. 

1. Concepts of history: prehistory and history, ma^jor. periods of. 
ancient history, economic regimes of primitive communities. 

2* Egypt: the Nile Valley, geographical framework, economic and 
social regime, bases of Egypt *s civilization, the city statev^ architecture 
religion, scripture. 

3. Mesopotamia: geographical framework, the Sumerians^ scripture, 
science, art . . . \ 

A. Hebrews: commerce, navigation, alphabet* 

Probleips and Recommendations 

Social studies education in Guatemala is constrained by three major 
problems.' First, the curriculum fails to bridge the gap between the 
school and contemporary problems of the larger society. Second, the 
process of curriculum construction, as it is carried out by the Ministry 
of Education, bypasses teachers and other members of the educational 
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eonounity in ahAping plans for Initiruet tonal axpttrianbaa.^ furtharBorai. 

the curriculum neglecta to take Into account individual dlf ferancea in 
learning style > background experience, motivation, and local educational 
needs. Third, the scarcity of teaching tesourcea and school facilities 
seriously affects instructional practices and limits the scope of the 
potential educational experiences that can be planned by schools. 

Given the assumptions that the school should maintain close contact 
with the problems of society and that social studies. is one of the most 
appropriate subject areas in which to pursue till a objective, the 
Guatemalan program could be enlarged and enriched by the inclusion of 
cofvt^mporary social, political, cultural, and economic problems. For 
xample, several units might be devoted to studying ^the causes of under-* 
development and its conseqtiences in such areas as health, employment, and 
distribution of wealth and political power. Other units might be devoted 
to environmental, consumer, family, and career education as well as to 
global and international education. If the curriculum were designed * 
along these lines, students, would have more opportunities to learn to 
understand their roles as members of an extended society and their 
relationships with other individuals and groups. Accordingly, social 
studies programs of this type can enhance 'Students' awareness of possible 
avenues of participation in solving social problems, 

The need to follow the rigid and inflexible curriculum guidelines 
issued by the Ministry of Education has the effect of restricting 
teachers' creativity and Imagination as well as of precluding the in- 
corporation of new topics appropriate to regional circumstances and ^ 
current events* Another deficiency of the standardized curriculum is 
that, by presenting all students with the same fixed content that must' 
be learned at a uniform pace, the schools Ignores individual differences 
in readiness, learning styles, personal motivations, and interests—* 
factors which count Veavily in shaping pupils' learning » 

The scarcity of teaching materials and school facilities is more 
severe in public schools because the state does not provide teaching 
resources — not even textbooks — nnd few parents can afford to buy school 
supplies. The effects of this scarcity can readily be seen in classroom 
instruction. Teaching methods rely heavily on lecture and discussion, 
and learning processes are typically characterized by rote memorization. 

Obviously, the improvement of social studies education in Guatemala 
would require the intervention of educational authorities, scholars, and 
other people concerned with school affairs. However^ it is important to 
keep in mind that the status of social studies is representative of the 
status of other teaching subjects, and that any changes and innovations 
must take place within the context of comprehensive educational reform. 
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ii. Social Studies in Indonesia 
Putting a Philosophy Into Action 

* » 

By Nusuin Sonantrl 

• • ' • * 

Human Somntri teaches at the Institut ICegruruan dan Ilmu Pedidikan 
(IXIP) in Bandung f Indonesia. Me studied in the United States and 
returned to play an in^rtant role in the development of the social 
studies curriculum in Indonesia, 

6 ■ . . .' .. 

-****. * * * 

Indonesia Is an archipelago, stretching along the equator from 
east to west over a distance of 3,250 miles and 1,.250 miles from north 
to south. It consists of five main Islands and approximately 13,000 
smaller islands, of which about 6,000 are inhabited.. Projec^ted on a 
map of the United States, Indonesia would extend beyond the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts. 

This enormous archipelago was populated by 129.1 million people 
in 1974, with a growth rate of 2.3 percent per annum. Almost two- 
thirds (63.8 percent) of the population is on the island' of Java, which' 
constitutes only 7 percent of the total area of Indonesia, giving Java 
an extremely high population density; 1,425 persons per square mile. 
Outside Java the density is much lower, averaging 23 persons per square 
mile. Communication is often very" difficult because of the large number 
of islands and the limited development of mechanized transportation. 
More than 60 percent of the total land area is forest, and only some 
12 percent of the total area is cultivated. Almost 90 percent of this 
cultivation is by subsistence farmers, with an average of 0.8 percent 
acres per capita. . 

Indonesia's neighbors are Malaysia, Singapore, Burma, Khmer, 
Thailand, South and North Vietnam, the Philippines to Lhe north, and 
Papua New Guinea and Australia to the east and south. 

A large group of people from the Asian mainland migrated to 
Indonesia about 2000 B.C. However, as long ago as 3000 B.C. people 
lived in several places in the inland of Sumatra, and some of their 
descendants may stilL be found there. These original inhabitants, called 
orang Jfulju, have been affected little by other cultures. 

Although the Indonesian people are mainly of Austronesian stock, 
during the long history of the country other peoples have mixed with the 
original population to a certain degree. Apart from Chinese, Indone- 
sian, and European minorities, there are many other ethnic groups and 
languages. The lingua franca is Bahasa Indonesia, used for all offi- 
cial communication and as the medium of instruction in schools. 

The migrants brought with them several religions, among them 
Buddhism and Hinduism, during the early Middle Ages; little remains of 
these influences other than such grandiose temple complexes as Borobudur 
and Prambanan in central Java. Islam, which was introduced in the 11th 



century, has had a far mora widaipraad Inf luanca in Indbnaala* At 
prcaent, approxlnataly 90 parcant of Indonaalans ara Moalama. 

Indonaaia has baan a colony of tha Portuguaaa, Britiih, Dutch, 
and Japanaoa; tha country haa suf farad mora than 300 yafra of colonial 
rula/ Although It la andowad by natura vlth rich raaourcas and moat 
of ltfl( soil Is fart 11a, Indonasla has not yat axparlancad significant 
economic davalbpmant. Tha rapid davalopmant of tachnology which took 
place In tha Waat during tha 19th cantury did not greatly Influence the 
prosperity of the Indonesian people. Consequently, In terms of stan- 
dard of living and way of life, Xndoneala ramalna one of the most back* 
ward areas of the world. 

In 1928 a youth congress was convened at which i^hree postulates 
were formulated: "Indonesia had to be free and Independent, a country 
forming one nation, with one flag and one language*" When the Japaneae 
were clearly losing the war In 1945 and on the point of surrender, 
Sukarno and Hat ta proclaimed Indonesia's Independence from Japan on 
August 17, 1945. After five years of fierce struggle against Dutch 
forges, the country won Independence # 

The new nation began to operate under the 1945 Constitution and. 
under a state philosophy, Pancasila, which can be summarized as follows: 
(a) belief in God, (b) humanltarlanlsm, (c) nationalism, (d) democracy, 
and (e) social justice. These' five principles became the foundation of 
education at every level of schooling from elementary through university 
Therefore, a major goal of all educational institutions is to Inculcate 
Pancasila by a program desigij^ed to help students develop qualities of 
good citizenship. . 

The problem for social studies. is how to translate the values of 
Pancasila into curriculum and classroom practices. Psychologically, the 
Integration of Pancasila into aocial studies curricula is not yet com- 
plete; traditional curriculum and classroom activities are still being 
practiced by most social Studies teachers. Nevertheless, the national 
government is attempting to reor.ganize social studies textbooks and 
teacher education, which give direction to the learning'and teaching 
processes required to achieve the objectives of education. 

The Educational Setting 

Education in Indonesia is the responsibility of the government. 
The main tasks of the national Ministry of Education are: (a) deter- 
mining the philosophy of education, (b) determining policy and adminis- 
tering public schools, (c) developing curriculum, (d) inspecting pre- 
primary, primary, junior high, and senior hi^h schools, (e) providing 
buildings and facilities, (f) preparing teachers, and (g) overseeing , 
private education. 

The 26 provincial governments are concerned with primary education, 
but their contributions are limited to paying the salaries of teachers. 
Responsibility for education is mainly in the hands of the national 
government because the national government sees education as a national 
problem which should be dealt with broadly across the whole archipelago. 
A major goal in this effort is the development of a national philosophy 
of education* 
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A nation* 8 philosophy of education provides perhaps the best indi- 
cation of its unique conditions and aspirations. In Indonesia ^ the 
period after the war of independence brought an expansion of social 
studies in two new directions • 

First, there was a trend away from colonial aims focused on 
national integrity toward a strong emphasis on social and political 
ends. The principles of PancAsila W the 1945 Constitution and the 
concepts of good citizenship, patriotism, and loyalty to Indonesian 
ideals came to have a c^tral place in the goals of social studies. 

A second important development In social studies was the expansion 
of the influence of new approaches in curriculum development on promi- 
nent educators and teachers' college lecturers. These influences wete 
reflected in the national policy on education, especially ' in the 
policy of the Ministry of Education on development schools. 

Although social studies curricula and textbooks are designed 
and determined by the government, the program is flexible enough so that 
individual communities can adapt the curriculum to local needs. How- 
ever, it is sometimes difficult for teachers to translate the principles 
formulated in the national policy into classroom practices. To solve 
this problem, the Ministry -of Education is trying to develop inservice 
training for social studies teachers, since social studies is perceived 
as an important subject. Social studies is required for all students 
in addition to mathematics, science, and language. 

The Social Studies; An Overview 

The general objectives of social studies are to develop democratic 
ideals and good citizenship, on the basis of Pancasila and the 1945 Con- 
stitution. The specific objectives can be summarized as follows: , 

—To develop a desire for better civic behavior, 

—To develop the intellectual, moral, and spiritual ethics cher- 
ished in Indonesian culture; 

— To develop a aeries of experiences which help students under- 
stand and appreciate the rights and duties of Indonesian citizens. 

— To develop sufficient background for becoming an informed citi- 
zen who can participate in solving social problems » 

— To develop an understanding of the importance of the general 
welfare of sfll people as well as one's self. 

— To develop the skills needed for effective thinking. 

— To promote an awareness of basic human activities. 

Frequently, however, there has been little relationship between 
the -objectives stated in the curriculum plan and textbooks and activi- 
ties used in the classroom. The Ministry of Education and Culture 
realized this problem, and in 1969 the Office of Educational Develop- 
ment was established by decree of the president of the Republic of 
Indonesia. This new agency was assigned responsibility for (a) prepar- 
ing plans, programs, and policies for the Ministry of Education, (b) car 
rying out experiments and pilot projects in connection with educational 
development, and (c) conducting educational research. One of the first 
efforts of this new agency was to mobilize experts from universities, 
teachers' colleges, and UNESCO to develop textbooks and other activities 
related to the improvement of social studies programs, 
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Tha Social Studlii Currlculian 

. • * * 

In apltt of th« trtmendoua ehangas which hava takan placa In Indo- 
naalan tbdaty alnca Indapandanca, the social atudlaa curriculum haa 
changad llttla In tha laat thraa dacadea. The Mlnlatry of Education 
requires the following courae aequenc'e: 

—Grades 1-6. Clvlca,. geography, and history, combined under the 
name of civic education. 

— Gradea 7-$. Civic ^education, geography, and history. 

— Gradea 10-12. Geography, economlca, hlatory, and civic education. 

^la sequence represents an expandlng-envlronment philosophy of 
curriculum organisation. In which the curriculum broadens es the pupils . 
gain In experience and maturity. Civic education emphasizes the develop- 
ment of certain values required for good citizenship, while the other 
social studies subjects place emphasis on further study In college as 
well as on social problems In general. These couraes are off ered by 
both public schools and private schools, since civic education and 
social studies are required by the national government. 

Trends in Methods of Teaching . . 

Although new developments in curriculum theory and the psychology 
of learning have had a great Impact on prominent Indonesian educators 
and teachers' college lecturers, they have not yet been widely applied 
to classroom teaching. Ground-covering technique, narrative approach, 
drill on facts, daily reading from the text with lltt tie or no comment — 
all these remain standard methods for most social studies teachers. 
Even though they are encouraged by educational administrators to use 
problem-solving and inquiry approaches, teachers are reluctdnt to imple- 
ment those practices. Sociai studies educatlpn, for the most part, is 
still characterized by traditional textbooks, lack, of audidvisiial mate- 
rials, and uninspired teaching methods. 

Nonetheless, the total picture is not without promise. Eight 
"development schools" and more than 20 predevelopment schools haye^been 
established to study curriculum development and ways of improving teach- 
ing and learning. Meanwhile, there is tremendous interest in .skill 
development on the part of teachers and administrators who realize that 
problem-solving, discovery, and inquiry approaches all add much to the 
existing repertoire of teaching methods. Their needs are primarily for 
more-detailed guides to program planning and teaching procedures in addi- 
tion to better social studies textbooks. 

Another problem faced by social studies curriculum developers is 
how to organize content so that it is appropriate for various levels of 
schooling and different areas of the country. The most serious criti- 
cism of the social studies is that content consists of facts which must 
be memorized. Social studies subjects tend to follow strict discipli- 
nary lines, without much regard for the sweeping and significant social 
and economic changes that have taken place since 1945. Consequently, 
the content tends to be repetitious and boring for students. Curriculum 
reform efforts by the eight developmental schools have been focused on 
a citizenship approach, an interdisciplinary approach, and a problem, or 
functional, approach. All three approaches have been formulated at 
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dlfftrent gradt Itveli In an tffort to serve students who ere going on 
to college «s veil as those who are preparing ioi^ everyday life. 

A Case Study t The Development of Instructional Modules 

Despite the fact that social studies textbooks and methods of 
teaching are poorly organized and inadequate in many respects » the 
social studies reforms now beln|; attempted by the Office of Educational 
Development offer some promise* The committee for social studies 
reform Is trying to reorganize the content by drawing from. one or more 
designated subjects and by breaking down barriers between subjects. 
Content Is organized around a .comprehensive topic and based on instruc- 
tional obj actives e ' Through this approach, students may master concepts 
and generalizations previously limited to the social scientist,, better 
understand an ever-changing environment, and learn to live more sue* 
cess fully both now and in the future,' 

One iintensive social studies project initiated by the Office of 
Educational Development is based on instructional modules. Each social 
studies topic is developed in the form of an instructional module, ' The 
learning activities in the module are intend<ed to facilitate the achieve 
ment of specific objectives. Described most simply, each module con- 
sists of the follbwing elements: 

—Specific objectives or sets of object.ives, stated in behavioral 
^erms, terms* 

—Content of the lesson, • 
\ — A ser,les of Instructional activities designed to help students 
meet:\the objectives. 

— A test designed to assess the students* levels of mastery 

St^ents investigate each topic by mean? of a sek'ies of problem* 
solving activities. Working like scientists, they accumulate data from 
a variety. of sources to use in finding appropriate answers to the ques- 
tions. Besides these activities, students take part in discussions and 
soclodrama. Some of the suggested activities encourage students to work 
on problems by themselves. Some activities may be accomplished in 
school, others ^at home or in the community. The goal of these methods 
is to give each student opportunities to use the methods and techniques 
of social scientists in gathering and analyzing data and reaching ten- 
tative conclusions. 

The role of the teacher is hot that of a disseminator of knowledge 
but rather that of a director of learning — a manager and organizer of.; 
the learning process. Freed of routine and repetitive duties, the 
teacher is able to devote more timei to the important elements of 
teaching: motivation and personal contact. Thus, the teacher can give 
more individual help to both slow learners and bright students. Early 
field test reports from development schools indicated that teachers play 
a more important role in modular instruction than in any other kind of 
teaching. 

International Perspective 

One of the basic principles of the Indonesian national philosophy 
is humanitarianism: respect for all humankind throughout the world. 
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Thtorttlcally, tine* n«tlon«l philosophy it the foundation of the sociel 
studies curriculum, til Indents itn ttudentt should htvt sons knowledge 
and unders tending of intemttional iasues. The questions reoain: Vhat 
'doek ont need to knov about international understanding in order to par- 
ticipate Intelligently and honestly in the world coranunity? How can the 
social studies turriculum instill a world perspective in students? 

The development of a sound international understanding requires a 
meaningful national frame of reference whereby students can learn about 
other peoples and lands in the context of Indonesian cultural empathy. 
Cultural empathy involves both seeing others as they are and seeing ouif- 
selves in another person's situation. Therefore, international under- 
standing cannot be a separated segment of a social studies program. 

The scope and sequence of the international component of the 
Indonesian social studies curriculum is reflected in the follbwing typi- 
cal course outline for senior high school stxidehts: * 

IV Prehistory , ., ^ 

* 2. The rise of civilisation t ' ' * 

3. The Renaissance^ 

4. The industrial revolution 
^5 J,, Imperialism 

eT' World Wars I and II 
7., Southeast Asia, Asfa, Australia 
8. .Middle East, Europe, Canada, USA, Latin America 
i. United Nations Declaration of Human Rl?,hts ' 
10. United Nations Organization, international organizaitons 
On the basis of this typical course outline, the teacher has respon- 
sibility for cultivating in students a sense of national^ identity and an 
understanding of the variety of cultures around the world. There is no 
copfli^t between developing a strong sense of national identification , 
and*developing international understanding. 

One of ^t:he instructional objectlv'es formulated is that students are 
expected to understand and appreciate the interrelationship between 
their nation and others and the inevitability of i'ntertiational coopera- 
tion. Although the amount of content for developing international under 
standing is perceived, as adequate, two problems have been reported by 
teachers: (1) the content^ for developing international understanding 
may be labeled "nonfunctional knowledge" and (2) the content is poorly 
organized and perhaps a little meaningless, insofar as it does not 
clearly show relationships between the information presented and Indo- 
nesian culture. 

Theoretically, content related to international understanding is 
not a separate segment of the social studies program, yet curriculum 
planners and authors of social' studies textbooks fail to integrate this 
concept into social studies objectives. The Office of Educational 
Development is in the process of revising the social studies curriculum, 
so that international undei?standing, current affairs, and ecological 
problems are included in the program. 

The spirit of Pancasila is to present the student's own cultur^ as 
one among many cultures in the world, each with its own validity ""and 
virtue. The goal of education in Indonesia Is to enrich students' 
appreciation of their national cultj^^^eod of other cultures as well. 
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12* Social Studies in Israel 



Shaping a Political .and Social Ima^e 

t , . ii 

By Ada Mos'Hkovltz * * 

Ada tioshko'vitz wak awarded an M,A. in education by the Hebtew 
University of Jerusalem, Since 1970 she has been on the. staff of 
the Currictxlum Center at the Ministry of Education' and Culture in 
Jerusalem, where she/directs the Social Studies -Projedt for Secondary 
'Schools., ,Moshkovit± is the author of the following publications (in 
Hebrew) : Economic^ of Israel (1972) , The Oil Crisis <1974) , The Arab- 
Israeli Conflict (1975), Gaps, Poverty /and Welfare Policy- In 'Israel 
(1976) , and Family and Society (1979) . 

is is is is is A is ^ 

Vnien the state of Israel was established In 19489 the country had 
800,000 Ihhabltants^ 650,000 of thevJevs. Israelis first years of 
existence were years of Intensive Immigration; within three years It had 
absorbed 670,000. Immigrants. During this period, all the Immigrants 
were Jewish refugees without means « Some were from Europe— those who 
remained after the destruction of 6 million Jews during World War II. : 
These people had lived In refugee camps s.^ ice the end qf the war In . 
19 A5. Other early immigrants were from Arab countries. 

Since that time, immigrants have continued to arrive from many 
different countries. In 1978 Israelis population was mqre.than 3 
mlllion-^-f ive times greater than in 19A8. 

Immigrants to Isfxiael come from countries with different techno-7 
logical levels; they speak different languages; they hav^^if ferent 
social, cultural, and vocational backgrounds and different levels of 
education. Of the total number of immigrants who came between 1948 and 
1976, 48.1 percent were from Asian or African countries and' 51.9 percent 
from Europe and America, Thus, Israelis major social prob.lem is creat- 
ing a society with a strong common bond. ^ 

Israel is surrounded by Arab states Since its founding^ Israel 
has experie^nced four wars, interspersed with periods of ongoing tension. 
Israeli youngsters must serve in the armed forces— the boys for three 
years, from the ages of 18 to 21, and the girls for two years. After 
demobilization, men serve in the reserves until the age of 55 « 

As a democratic society concerned with shaping its political and 
social image, Israel faces two important questrlons:- 

— Should Israel conslcier Itself a Jewish state or a nation without 
an official religion? 

— Should Israelis strive to create a society with a homogeneous 
national culture or. Instead, to foster pluralism among its various 
ethnic, cultural, religious, and social groups? 

For the most part, these questions have not been decided. Yet they 
obviously have massive and far-reaching implications for the national 
educational program. 

. il9 
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Th> Educational SvWttm - 

laratli society In all Its fabats ragards tha educational system at 
one of the most Important tools In ahapli^g a desirable social Image. 

The 1953 State Education Law la one of Israel's basic laws. (Israel 
has no ^Comprehensive education law, Julit as It has no constitution.) 
Thl^ law Ihcori^orates wltViln a single educational aystem three different 
trfen^ which functioned In the Jewish yi^huv In l>alestine under the 
British Mandate.' It distinguishes, however, between two .elements-- the 
general state trend and the state-rellg^otlft trend. ^ The dlfferSlice 
'between these two educational streams fs In their humanities curricula, 
particularly In regard to religious studies and Judalca. All other sub- ■ 
Jects are the same. 

Following are translated excerpts from the State Education Law (1953): 
Paragraph 1: "State education'* refers to education 
provided by the state In accordance with the school 
«!:urrlculum, unaffiliated with any political party, ^ 
ethnic group or other organization with the excep- 
N tlon of the government and supervised by the Minister 
or whoever Is authorized by him for this purpose. 
"State-religious" education' refers to state education ^ 
* at educational Institutions which are religious in" 

■ their outlook, curriculum, teachers and Inspectors. ' 
Paragraph 4; The Minister will determine^ tlie currfc- 
ulum to be followed at every official educational insti- ^ 
tution; in non-Jewish institutions the curriculum 
will be adapted to the special circunidtances . 
Paragraph 5i The Minister has the right to set out a 
supplementary curriculum for any official educational 
institution — either a single prngram for the whole 
school or various programs for different grade levels 
ot/ parallel classes of the same level; supplementary 
curricula for state-religious schools will be selected 
from those prepared for state-religious education. - ' ^ 
Paragraph 6: By parental request, the Minister has 
the right, in keeping with the regulations, to approve, 
a supplementary curriculum other than that decided 
upon, according to Paragraph 5. 
The 1949 Compulsory Education 'law is also one of Israel's fundamental 
laws: . . / 

Paragraph 2a! Compulsory education will encompass 
every child from the' age of 5 through the age of 13, 
and any youngster who has not yet completed his ele- 
mentary education. 2 ^ 
In Israel, the educational system is centralized. The Ministry 
of Education determines both the structure of the system and the cur- 
ricula (including the program for matriculation examinations) for the 
5-18 age group. In the last decade, reforms have been instituted in the 
structure and curricula which point to an attempt to decrease this cen- 
tralization, giving more responsibility to the six district authorities 
and allowing schools and teachers greater freedom. 

t ** 
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the Structure of the Educational System 
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Until the 1960b, the formal educational .-sys tern was divided Into two 
sectors: elementary school for 6- to 13-year-olao and high school for 
14- to 18-year-olds. Since then a four-division structure has been 
initiated: mandatory kindergarten (ages 5-6), elementary school ('ages 
6-12), Jtinior high school (jages 12-15), and high ichool (ages 15-18). 3u 

There were several reasons for changing the Structure of the 
school system, in particular for adding a junior hl^h school level. 
Most Important was the desire, to Integrate youngsters from various 
socioeconomic levels who had until then attended neighborhood schools 
of a homogeneous nature (according to the social profile of the neigh- 
borhood). This reform is currently being, evaluated, 

Curricultan Reform 

As has been pointed ^ut, the creation of a common bond linking 
all social grbiips Is perceived to be a top national priority. Educa- 
tional planners sought to accomplish this by building a unified educa- 
tional and cultural Infrastructure for the* whole of the student popula- 
tion. Is^rael's first school cur;rlculum (195A-1956) was characterized 
by uniformity. It did not differentiate between various types of 
pupils — fast and slow learners, children of veteran residents and Immi- 
grants from different ethnic groups and social strata. * Such uniformity 
proved, In reality, to be unsuitable from two standpoints: ^ 

1. From the standpoint of social objectives. There was progress 
among pupils from socially disadvantaged environments, and such situdents 
became more numerous In high schools and universities, but the gap 
between these students and other students remained. 

2. From the standpoint of quality and standards. The school 
curriculum was harshly criticized by academics, who regarded it as out- 
dated and unsuccessful In catching up with the rate of change In the ^ 
world of science. 

During the last two decades, attempts have been made in the United 
States and other countries to develop new school^ curricula, and these 
attempts have Influenced curriculum developments In Israel. Beginning 
in 1968, new curriculum programs were developed In Israel which differ 
from previous programs In subject matter, teaching methods, preparation 
procedures, and materials. 

The fitst school curriculum in Israel (effective from 1954 to 1956) 
was focused on subject matter: it set out topics to be dealt with In 
various subjects at various levels. The Introduction pointed out over- 
all alms and made general didactic suggestions; the program was uniform 
and mandatory for all pupils in all schools. Although 25 percent of the 
curriculum was left open — to be chosen by parents, pupils, or school 
initiative — this opportunity was usually not taken advantage of. 

In regard to the new curriculum, the original intention was to 
break down the disciplinary framework and Increase interdisciplinary 
subjects. For various reasons this ideal did not materialize; the dis- 
ciplinary framework remains central, albeit with greater coordination 
between subjects. Subject matter is chosen with more attention to the 
intellectual and emotional needs of children of different ages, taking 
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Into. consideration the needs of Israeli society and the changes- taking- 
place in the sciences today* _ * 

Accompanying the curriculKM Is a detailed rationale containing 
objectives that arei clearly defined ^ usually in behavioral terms. In- 
stead^ 6f a uniform program there are alternative curricula as well as 
opportunities to choose between different subjects and various topics 
within each subject. In most cases the opinions are numerous, especially 
for high school students, and they are. related to the subjects of the 
matriculation examinations. The ranga of options offered depends, how- 
ever, on the budget of the individual school. The school system also 
ha? at its disposal alternative study materials at various levels which 
are suitable for underprivileged and gifted pupils. 

Instead of simply providing information, presenting preordained 
conclusions, and offering unequivocal explanations, the new curriculum 
materials advocate the approach that there may be different explanations 
for the same data as well as various answers to the same problem.' B^mpha- 
sis is placed on developing intellectual abilities and imparting skills, 
which will enable students to continue learning on their-^own-after^fin- 
ishing school* The teacher Ts expected to exhibit personal initiative 
and the ability to improvise, so that classroom materials are used as 
incentives rather than as textbooks to be memorized. 

Currlcultimt Development 

The flfaT school curriculum (1954-1956) was prepared by tbe Minis- 
try of Education, for the most part by Inspectors. It was a one-time 
undertaking.^ Textbodks were written according to the syllabus, usually 
by experts and inspectors, and then approved by a special ministry 
department. Most of these materials were designed expressly for students. 

The new school curricula were prepared by professional committees 
made up of scientists,, teachers, and inspectors* These committees work 
at unlverslty-based centers and at the Ministry of Education and the 
Culture's School Curriculum Center. Coordination between and approval 
of the various curricula are the responsibility of the School Curriculum 
Division of the Ministry of Education. These programs are constantly 
being changed — corrections and revisions made and new materials developed. 
On the basis of the suggested syllabus, the staff prepares student text- 
books^ teacher guides ^ study aids, and examinations. 

The curricula are designed in such a way that they can Incorporate 
ongoing changes to meet new needs. Textual material 1^ presented In a 
clear, simple manner, accompanied by visual and teaching aids. The pre- 
pared matter goes through various stages of formulation and experimenta- 
tion and Is subjected to evaluation before being used extensively in the 
classroom. 

Since the initiation of the school curriculum reform, new syllabi 
have been drawn up for most subjects at all levels and new material has 
been added to meet major needs. However, the reform has created new 
problems, the most serious of these involving implementation of the 
reform and of new methods of teaching. 
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The Social Studies Currlculinn 

In the original curriculum grades 1-4 In the elementary school 
studied ^'The Homeland a general i Integrated course which combined 
community Issues and history iHth local geography and nature studies. 
In the new currlcului!i» the principle of offering Integrated subjects at 
the lowe^r grades (2> 3, and 4) of elementary school has been maintained » , 
with the addltlQh of topics based on concepts In civics » sociology and 
anthropology, ^n the upper-^elementary and Junior high school grades^ 
the social studies curriculum Is still linked to the study of history 
and geography bub now Includes civics » which was not studied, before. ^ 

History Is taught In a single chrpnologlcal sequence In grades 
6*9. In grades^l0-12^ 26 courses In hl^oty are offered, three of them 
mandatory and the rest elective. Students must choose three history 
courses every year. Teachers are asked to see that a variety- ol^ topics 
are selected and that balance -is maintained between Jewish history, and 
general history. . Some typical courses In general history are "The 
Islamic Civilization at Its Height," "The Catholic Church in the 13th' 
Century," "The Renaissance," "Freedom and Equality," "Arab National 
Awakening," and "Pan-Arab ism. " Among the courses in Jewish history 
are "The Jews in the Hellenistic World," "The Jewish Community in the 
Middle Ages," and "The Role of the Labor Movement in. the Realization 
of Zionism." Student work is based on analyzing texts, explaining pic- 
tures, visiting archeological and historical- sites, and participating 
in educational games. 

The new geography curriculum includes such courses as "City Geo- 
graphy," "Industrial and Agricultural Geography," "Developing and 
Developed Countries," "Synoptic Meteorology," "Historical Geography of 
Israel," "Man and the Desert," and "Man and Water." From a methodologi- 
cal point of view, emphasis is on the development of concepts and skills. 
Varied instructional methods are employed which^take into account the 
different abilities of pupils, especially slower learners. 

Civics studies were added to the curriculum at the upper-elemen- 
tary level or at the first level of junior high school. In senior high 
school the subject of civics was expanded and offered for another year 
(a total of two years) . Seventh-grade civics studies are focused on the 
Israeli political establishment and its main institutions and procedures; 
high school civics deals with social, economic, and political issues. 
Instead of being presented as a summary of information, these issues 
are shown to be debatable, thus exposing pupils to different points of 
view. Also studied at the high school level are principles and con*- 
cepts from the social sciences, so that the pupil will be able to use 
them in discussing social issues. 




Teaching Civics in Junior High School: A Case Study 



Ihis case study illustrates the following characteristics of the new 
curriculum: (1) the new approach to the subject, (2) the use of new 
teaching methods, and (3) the formulation of suitable alternatives for 
different ability levels. 

Civics in the new curriculum was designed to be taught to seventh- 
graders in 30 lessons. Two versions of the program were developed: 




V*rilon 'a» for regular cUssm, which la baaad Urfily on intar{lra)t:atlon 
of written taxta» and Varilon B, for hatarogeiieoua, slow, and dlaadvan- 
'taged claaaea.^ 

Varilon A (davlopad in-3.970) 

t. 

The following principles guided the development of Version A of the 
new civics curriculum: 

— The curriculum should stress analysis of local even>ts and pheno- 
mena, analysis of citizen behavior, and examination of state institu- 
tional activity. s 

^-Only those aspects deemed most important and translatable into 
the language of the learner should be 8elected_ for_!iach_coatant area. 

/ —The teacher'^ -gutdanshoiiild "suggest central ideas for each content 
area, as well as related concepts. The emphasis should be on basic 
generalizations and methods of investigation which will aid the learner 
in. understanding and evaluating various phenomena. 

The content was organized into three main areas: 

1. Introductory discussions (individual and society, nation and 

state) . . ' 

2^ The political process in Israel (citizens' organizations, elec- 
tions, -ways -of making decisions on public matters, the, makeup of the 
government and ministries, inspection and control, the Judicial system, 
local authorities, religious institutions, the president as an embodi- 
ment of the values of the dtate) . 

3. The nature of democracy (principles of democratic and noudemo- 
cratic governments, actual participation in democratic procedures). 

Various methods of teaching were recommended for elaboration of the 
material. The following are the most important: 

Event analysis. A lesson is based upon the description of an event 
from which the pupil is asked to derive certain types of information. In 
certain cases, pupils may be asked to prbvidie endings for incompletely 
described situations on the basis of their personal experiences. The 
lesson "The Citizen's Duties," for example, depicts neighbors chatting 
over a cup of coffee. The conversation turns to the subject of jointly, 
owned apartment complexes, introducing the issue to be discussed in 
class. In the lesson called "Citizens' Rights," a demonstration is 
described. Analyzing what takes place leads into a discussion about the 
work of the national legislature. 

Inve-stigative methods: Students are required to gather information 
from various sources and reach conclusions. In some lessons they are 
given texts from which they can derive data about political parties, 
election propaganda, and the makeup of the government. Other lessons 
require the use of encyclopedias §nd other reference books or interviews 
with people. 

Programming. Pupils study subjects independently with the use of 
programmed materials. 

I5i 
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Role Playing. The letsdn on citizens* duties,. for example, calls 
for pupils to act out a tenants' meeting during which they present vari- 
ous opinions and points of vl^v. 

Despite the vide variety of teachlilg methods tt employs, Version A 
la based largely on reading texts of different' kinds; thus, the primary 
condition for learning la an understanding of what Is being read. This 
version proved unsuccessful for slow and dlsadviantaged classes. Analy- 
sis of these difficulties led to the development of Version. B. 

Version B (developed in 1976) 

The developers of Version B of the new seventh-grade civics curri- 
culum Identified the following teaching objectives: 

— To foster ability, dkllls, and good habits in all pupils; l.e.» 
the ability to think, proper work habits, values of good citizenship 
and proper behavior • 

— To Impart the beginnings of a political education; 1.6. , a basic 
knowledge and understanding of the main political institutions and 
processes In Israel^ the formation of such desirable behavior patterns 
as responsibility, knowledge of rights, and willingness to fulfil 
duties. 5 

In order to achieve these objectives, teaching methods were based 
on student activity and experience rather than on textual analysis. 
Approximately one-third of the material was prepared in the form of 
simulation games. Learning by means of simulation games has the fol- 
lowing advantages for slow learners and heterogeneous classes: 

— The emphasis Is on understanding major concepts via experience; 
very little Is based on the written word. 

—The conceptis studied are actually applied, and the subject matter 
can be altered to conform to pupils* personal experiences. 

—Improved learning Is made possible by repeating the game several 
times. 

—By means of a scoring system, pupils can receive Immediate feed- 
back, a factor that is , particularly Important for disadvantaged students. 

— Repeating the game enables different viewpoints to be aired and 
additional examples Introduced, thus avoiding the need to adhere to one 
specific examples 

Extensive use Is also made of audiovisual aids: tapes, pictures,, 
work cards. Brief, simply worded written explanations are Included 
to enable students to acquaint themselves with the materials, summarize 
the content, and reread the salient points. 

It Is hoped that this case study Illustrates how a nation can use 
Its social studies program to' promote the knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes which Its citizens must have In order to ensure the preservation 
and extension of democratic principles. 6 



NOTES TO CHAPTER 12 

1. Despite the country's small population, all necessary Insti- 
tutions were developed to ensure Israel's continuing existence. These 
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.ineludtd tn •ducatlonal syitem that ineorporittd thrat aapMtai gatfaral,* 

raliglQUa, andf labor. (Tha labor movement was cloaely affiliated with 
political orgaitiisationa and 'partiea and had clearly defined educational 
objectivea.) 

2, The Compulaory Education Law waa later extended, to include 
children up to the age of 15, and in 1979 it waa further extended to 
include 16-year-olds. Free education is offered to young people up to 
the age of 18. 

4. Today, 45 percent of all 12- to iS-yearrolds attend Junior high 
schools; the remainder attend schools structured according to the old 
framework. 

4. See Lessonia in Civics, Teacher's Guide (Jerusalem: Curriculum 
Center, Ministry of Education and Culture, 1971). In Hebrew. 

5. See The Citizen in His Countyry/ Teacher* s' Guide (Jerusalem: Curric 
ulum Center, Ministry of Education and Culture, 1976)./ In Hebrew. 

6. Assistance in the preparatipn of this chapter was provided by 
Dr. S. Eden, Mrs. A. Ramberg, Mrs. D. Bregman, and the Israel Ministry 
of Education and Culture. 
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...,.Z3. SociAl Studies in Japan 
Tradition and Change 



V By Teruo Omori 

••0 , , 

\. ' • * 

^. ^ . » 

Teruo Omori, fqrnmrly a profesMor at Tokyo GMkugei Vnivrsity, now 
teaches at Tokyo Woman^s Gymnestic College. In addition to teaching 
at the college level, he has conducted research into the^' teaching of 
social studies in Japan and other countries. Omori is a meniber of the^ 
committee for revising social studies curriculum guidelines appointed 
by the Japanese Education Departmeni:. He is the author of Dictionary 
of Fundamental Concepts afnd Technical Terms in Social Studies. 

* it it * * * * 

The Japanese islands > located in the sea along the eastern fringe 
of Asia» curve like a bow from south to north. Because of its geograph- 
ical situation^ in early years Japan developed imder the cultural 
influences of other ^^lan countries, especially China. 

In the middle of the 19th century » European colonization spread 
widely to Asian countries and greatly changed them politically » ecotiom- 
ically, and socially* Japan ""enthusiastically adopted the modern civi- 
lization of European countries, especially England, Germany, and France, 
and accomplished her own "modernization** in a very short time. The 
political, economic, and social innovations that accompanied. this mod- 
ernization had a nationalistic and militaristic character. Japan's 
involvement in World War II Is seen by some scholars to be an inevitable 
outcome of the country's rapid development. The Japanese defeat put an' 
end to the ultranationalistic and militaristic policies which reached a 
peak during the war. 

During the postwar occupation period, the building of the "new 
Japan" proceeded, with Western-style democracy as its guiding principle. 
The influence of the United States pervaded not only such institutions 
as politics, economics, and education but also the way^ of life of the 
people in postwar and present-day Japan. 

However, the situation is changing of late« Relations have t^een 
restored between Japan and^ China. Consciousness that Japan is an Asian 
nation is growing gradually among the Japanese. 

Japan's remarkably rapid economic development since the war has 
created national awareness of the Japanese role in the world economy, 
and economic help for the underdeveloped countries has come to be an 
important issue in Japanese foreign policy. However, the country's 
extraordinary economic development has caused difficult problems. One 
unexpected outcome of the rapid development in industry under unfavor- . 
able geographical conditions (h^.gh density of population in a small 
territory) is the so-called environmental destruction; pollution of 
land, sea, and air is apparent throughout the country. Charges have been 
made that the health of people living in industrialized areas has been 
damaged, and some of these citizens have taken vigorous action in defense 
of the fundamental right to life» Public opinion is showing a tendency 
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to flpw against, capitallitlc antarprl^tM vhlch^meraXy puraue profits . 
At tha aa&a tlma, Idabloglcal dabatas batvaan consarvatlva and progras- 
aiva partlaa hava bacoma Incraaalngly haatad. Such aconomlc and poli- 
tical situations ara by no nt^na Irrelavant to tha social studias, and 
It seems Inevitable that the social studies will continue to experience 
considerable change. 

The Educational" Setting ^ 

Compulsory education has been in effect in Japan since 1872.. Ori* 
ginally it cover ad four years of primary school; the compulsory period 
was extended to six years at the beginning of the 20th century and to 
alght years during World War II. Immediately after the war, the U.S.- 
style 6-3-3 system was adopted (six years in elementary school, thtee .. 
years In junior high school, three years in senior high school), and the 
compulsory period was further extended > to cover the first nine years. \ 
The "free" education guaranteed by the postwar constitution included not 
only tuition but also textbooks. 

' Compulsory education is effectively implemented in Japan; pupil 
attendance is almost 100 percent. The number, of pupils going on to high 
school, college, or university, is increasing year by year. According to 
recent statistics, nearly 90 percent of the pupils graduating from 
junior high school go on to senior high school. The issue of making the 
senior high'^^school compuls6ry is now beyond debate, and its realization 
Is near. ' ' - 

Educational. Innovation After 1945 

To understand' the present status of Japanese social. studies, it is 
necessaty to touch on the educational innovation which was carried out 
as one part of the democratization policies of the Allied occupation 
forces. The new policies completely eliminated the ultranationalistic 
and militaristic approach that "had characterized Japanese education dur- 
ing the^war and in prewar times. In its place, an empirical democratic . 
education (called the "new education") was introduced f^om the United 
States. The Imperial Edict on Education, which had provided 'the author- 
ity for Japanese educal:ion since 1880, was abolished and replaced by the 
democratic Fundamental -Law on Education, established in 1947. Subse- 
quently, the Law on School Education and other educational regulations 
based on the Fundamental Law on Education were enacted. In the field 
of school subjects, the most important aspect of these innovations was 
the installment of social studies in the curriculum at all levels, from 
the primary grades through high school. Social studies was ^expected to 
provide an effective set of tools for rebuilding Japan and for sweeping 
away vestiges of the ultranationalistic and militaristic wartime educa- 
tion, which had stressed -such subjects as geography, history, and shushin 
(moral education and civics) . The Social studies became not only the 
most important school subject but the very core of the school curricu- 
lum. The Education Department (Monbwsho) published curriculum guides 
and other reference books to guide teachers in presenting the new 
subject. g 
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Tht postwar aducatlonal changes that gava birth. to the aoclal 
atudlaa vara not without flaw. Two problams In particular aventually 
bacama apparent: 

1. The stlmulua for,) Innovation JKad coma from the Education Depart- 
ment; that la, the changes were designed to serve the needs pf adminis- 
trators, not teachers. 

2. ^e Innovators want to extremes in denying, not only wartime 
Japan, but also the Culture, values, and hlatory of prewar Japan. 

Accordingly, several years later, demands ware heard for the cor- 
rection of imbalances create<l by these innovations. 'The Education 
Department again played the leading role in- reexamining the "new 
education." Social studied!, the core subject of the "new education," 
was the main focus of attention. 

r 

Revision of the Social Studies Curriculum 

The revision of the "new education," especially the improvement 
of the Social studies, was carried out ii\ response to conservative dis- 
content. Thus, attempts to improve the social studies developed into 
a controversial issue with both political and social aspects. The 
main objectives of the curriculum revision undertaken in 1955 can be 
summarized as follows: 

^ -o^To amend the one-sided emphasis on multicultural and interna- 
tional education and place an appropriate value on Japan and the coun- 
try's national traditions. 

—To move away from a problem-solving approach and return to a 
discipline-centered program which attaches importance to the systei&atic 
teaching of geography, history, and civics. 

Th0 curriculum guidelines issued by the Education Department, which 
previously had been only a general guidebook for teachers, was reissued 
as an administrative publication which set specific standards for teach- 
ing the social studies. In 1958, the powers of the guidelines were 
extended to cover teaching practices and the contents of textbooks. 
These revisions generated much criticism in addition to stimulating 
debate over the nature and function of the social studies. 

In prewar Japan, Shushin^ or moral education, was the most highly 
esteemed of all school subjects on the ground that it provided the basis 
for all education. As the war went on, however, Shushin became more and 
more nationalistic and militaristic, and it was abolished when the war 
ended. In its place, an indirect democratic moral education program 
evolved within the framework of the newly born social studies; this new 
version was later criticized as being ineffective. In 1958, after hot 
debate, new courses characterized by independent and direct moral edu- 
cation were inserted into the curricula for both primary and secondary 
schools. The appearance of these new courses has revived questions 
about the relationship between moral education and social studies, which 
in essence are closely related to one another. 
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General Goals and Oblectlves 



The goal! #nd objactlvea found In the curriculum guidelines for 

primary school are described in this section, since they reflect funda- 
mental views about the social studies which pervade the educational 

system at all levels. ^ 

The primary school "course of study" (curriculum guidelines) begins 
with the following general goal: "The social studies aims to cultivate 
the basic citizenship necessary for a member of society, through promote 
ing better understanding about social life." Immediately thereafter, 
the following more-specific objectives for student learning are stated: 

— To understand the distinctive features of the functional roles 
played by the family^ society, and nation by studying actual examples; 
to understand and appreciate the society ^nd nation; to understand that 
the basis of democratic social life is respect for self and others. 

— To understand the importance not only of the close relationship 
between human beings and the natural environment but also of man's 
active influence on nature; to develop an appreciation, of the community 
and nation. * 

— To understand that our way of life, our Japanese culture and tra- 
dition, have been historically formed; to develop a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of Japanese history and tradition; to be willing to 
contribute actively to the development of the society and nation. 

— To develop the ability to make use of fundamental data as a means 
of understanding social life; to develop the ability to observe social 
phenomena and think reflectively about their social meaning; to develop 
the ability to make basic social judgments. 

The goals and objectives identified for each grade level ("grade 
aims") are used as criteria for selecting content.. Figure l3a shows 
this interrelationship. 

Goals and objectives for the primary school emphasize skills nec- 
essary for productive citizenship — both action skills and thinking 
skills. The cultivation of such skills is the general goal, and the 
specific objectives for each grade level are derived from this goal. 

Who decides the goals and alms of the social studies? 

In Japan, the Education Department is authorized to decide all mat- 
ters pertaining to a school subject, including its goals and objectives. 
Under this authority, the "course of study" for each subject is deter- 
mined, by the national government with the. help of a committee consisting 
of academic scholars, educational administrators (including principals), 
and teachers; this committee is appointed by the Education Department. 

Recently, however, some people have advocated that educational 
decisions should b,e made by the people, not by a government bureaucracy. 
At present, a heated debate is developing over procedures for determin- 
ing the general goals of school subjects, especially social studies. 
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FiguT9 13a 

ORGANIZATION OF OBJECTIVES IN THE QURRICULUM GUIDELINES 
(Primary School, Grades 1,-6) 



General Goals 
(for each grade) 



(2) 



(4) 



Ultimate Goal 

(to cultivate /the basis of citizenship) 



(1) 



Specific Learning Objectives 
(4 lt«ms) 



Specif lb Learning Objectives 
(for each grade) 



(3) 



(4) 



Content 

(for each grade) 




Related to one another 



Courses and Content . • . 

The second revision of the social stjudles curriculum, in 1955, 
emphasized systematic learning about geography, history, and civics. 
From that time on, a disclpline-orlentecj approach has been predominant 
except at the primary school level. Social studies in the junior high 
school consists of courses in geography, history, and civics; courses 
offered at the senior high level Include Japanese history, world 
history, geography, ethics, politics, economics, and '^Modern Society" 
(an Integrated course) . Although in theory all social studies courses 
are part of an interrelated whole, this theory is not always put into 
practice in the classroom. 
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In the priaart tfbhool, eoeUl ttudlM it taught duvlag all •!» 
yeara; geography, hlatory, and c^vlca are mandatory In ju;ilor,hlgh 
achoola. In aenlor high achool, two social studies courses— "Poll|tlc8 
and Economics" and "Modern Society"— are required, along with tjro 
electlves. • . ; 

% . • -M. . • • . « .. 

V , - ' ' 

Teaching Methodd 

/ 

In recent years there has been a growing recognition of. ,thc impor- 
tance of method^ In teaphlng, and the statemSht "Alms, content, and 
methods must bia intei^related" has bedome a byword for many teachers. 
Methods may soon be considered as import^knt as goals and'^content In^the 
teaching/learning process. - ^ ' >, 

, Generally speakliifc, however, the traditional lecture method is . 
still predominant in ordinary classroom teaching, eapeclally in the ^ 
higher graces , even though' various kinds of new methods have been pro-^ 
posed and^ried. The continuing predominance of theUecture method may 
be attributed to the following factors: 

—The demands of the teacher's job. Which compel teachers to rely 
on lectures and textbooks.. 

• —The persistence of the traditional view of education, which 
assumes that the essence of the educational process is the transmission 
of knowledge to the learner. 

— The lack of preparation of preservice teachers in using alterra- 

tive teaching methods. 

One example of a new teaching strategy that is now attracting the 
attention of scholars and teachers engaged in social studies research is 
called "Learning by Cards." This method is perceived to be an effi- 
cient means for cultivating skills in classification, analysis, and syn- 
thesis. In working with tljis activity, students proceed according to 
the following steps: 

1. Write on each card one bit pf information — gained- from observa- 
tion, questioning," or research — about the topic at hand. 

2. Sort the cards into groups according to their common features, 
irrelevant cards being put aside for the present. 

3. Write a caption or heading for each group of cards. 

4. Organize all the groups of cards into a synthesis based on the 
relationships among them. 

One advantage of this strategy is that it puts the teacher primarily 
in the" role of an adviser— for example, when students , need help|in 
settling a dispute about sorting the cards into categories — rather than 
an impaf ter of predetermined knowledge. / 

This card-sort activity is one part of the "K.J. Method" developed 
by a Japanese geographer, Jiro Kawakita. In Kawakita's work' observations 
in the field are stressed as indispensable to the method. 



Trends Related to Instruction 



J Teaching aids and materials. The utilization of such tefaching aids 
as graphs, charts, models, statistics, and documentary materials has 
rapidly progressed. Slides, 16mm films,' radios, television ^ets, and 
Overhead projectors are found in a considerable number of schools, often 
with special rooms available 'for their use. There is growling Interest in 
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computftr teaching machlniea. The Adi^catlonal technology Industry shows 
signs of prot'perlty In the Japanese industrial world'» and some teachers' 
colleges have alr^fdy established facilities called "educational engi- 
neering centers." 'However, „ a gpbd many teachers seem to (mistakenly) 
believe that sophisticated apparatus alone will promote teaching 
efficiency. . . - 

Respect for the learner's -individuality. The child-centered edu- 
cation that prevailed immediately* after the war' attached Importance 
to individual learning activities.' This, approach was difficult to put 
into practice, hbwever, owing, to the prevalnce of large classes— many 
of whic!h contained more than 40 pupils. This situation has not improved 
greatly even. now, although the average, number of pupils per class has 
been decreasing gradually. Nevertheless, individualized Instruction is 
again being earnestly advocated.'^ This trend may^ be the result, directly 
or indirectly, of two factors: (1) the view that the right tg learn 
is a "fundamental right" of children and (2) the current emphasis on 
cultivating attitudes andv skills necessary for productive qltizenship. 

International Perspective 

* 

Foreign Influences on Japanese Social Studies * 

Because social studies In postwar Japan, was modeled aft^r U.S. 
social studies, the latter always has exerted a considerable influence 
on the former despite changing conditions and trends* Fo;r example, the 
expanding-horizons approach » one of the earliest U.S. influences on the 
Japanese social studies , is still applied to the organization of the 
primary social studies curriculum. Social Education ^ the journal of the 
U.S. Council for the Social Studies, has a fairly goodv circulation in 
Japan, especially among researchers. The pl^se in the. United States of 
the "new social studies" /introduced to the Japajiese such ideas as "draw- 
ing out} the basic concepts of the social sciences," "organization of the 
conceptual curriculum," "the. structure of science and the structure of 
social studies," "structured instruction, ". and "learning how to learn." 

The USSR and West Germany have also had some influence on social 
studies in Japan. Translation of Soviet pedagogy into Japanese, which 
began in the 1950s and has been increasing, has introduced Japanese 
educators to materialistic philosophical theories of social cognition, 
and the teaching/learning process,- collectivist educational theory and 
practice, and historical materialism as a basis for history teaching. 
The "example formula,"^ highly regarded .by Japanese scholars and teachers 
as an efficient method of overcoming problems related to the "knowledge 
explosion," probably has been the most significant contribution from 
West Germany. 

UNESCO and Japanese Social Studies 

World peace and international understanding and cooperation are the 
broad goals of social studies education in Japan. They are also the 
goals of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO). Thus, it is natural that Japanese students be taught 



about UNESCO, using the preamble of the United Nations Charter as source 
material. 

Several UNESCO seminars held in the early 1950s exerted a consid- 
erable influence on Japanese social studies. The emphasis of the semi- 
nars was on international understanding. "Geography Teaching for 
International Understanding" or "History Teaching for International 
Understanding" were popular themes. 

Furthermore, during these years the concept of "lifelong education 
was introduced through UNESCO to Japan. This new educational idea was 
taken into consideration in defining the general goals of the social 
studies when the present curriculum guidelines were drafted. 

Examples in the Curriculum 

I The emphasis on international understanding in social studies goals 
is reflected in the curriculam in a variety of ways. Junior high school 
pupils learn about Japanese geography in a global context through the 
unit "Japan in the World." Students at this level also learn about their 
country's history against the background of world history. In studying 
economics and politics, senior high school students compare practices 
aft<$ policies in Japan with those in socialist countries. 

However, even in courses specifically designed to incorporate 
global content and perspectives, the international aims of social stud- 
ies education are not always translated into actual classroom practice. 
Some teachers are interested mainly in transmitting facts to passive 
learners or in extolling the benefits of a particular political ideology. 
The more-widespread adoption of a values education approach, in which 
students are encouraged to examine and explore their owtl values and 
,those of others in a non judgmental context, would contribute greatly to 
students' international understanding. 

Outlook for the Future 

In recent years, educational researchers in Japan have shown an 
increasing interest in looking at social studies edu'cation within a 
worldwide context and in using comparative methods to study social edu- 
cation on a cross-national basis. The results of this growing body of 
research should bring new strengths and insights to the teaching and 
learning of social studies in Japan. 
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14. Social l^tudies in Kenya 
From Foreign to Indigenous Control 



By Stafford Kay 

Stafford Kay received his Ph.D. fronjf thei University of Wisconsin 
in 1973. From 1973\to 1975 he taught in the Department of Educational * 
Foundations at Kenyatta University Collikge in Nairobi, Kenya. Since 
1975 he has been on the staff of Monasfi University in Clayton, Vic-* 
toria, Australia, where he is a senio^ lecturer in comparative edu6ar 
tion. Kay's professional interests ijnclude curriculum development and 
the history of education in Africa, and hje has published articles on 
these topics in Comparative Education/ Comparative Education Review^ 
Paedagoglca Hlstorlca , and the International Journal of African His** 
torlcaX Studies » / 

*- ■ •* I ic it * ie 

Since achieving Independency In 1963 the East African nation of 
Kenya has made many alterations /to Its education system, including 
changes In what Is taught In th<^ social studies. The two most signi- 
ficant changes have been an impressive expansion In the availability 
of schooling and a far-reaching localization of curriculum content. 

In the decade 1960-197/i, schobl ^enrollment figures nearly doubled, 
from 800,000 to more than 1.5 milllot^. _ As_school numbers w0re growing 
dramatically, Kenyan authorities wer^ working to develop curricula in 
which colonial-Inspired Content was replaced by material from the 
African cultural milieu/ The struggle to provide enough school places 
to meet popular demand, however, pladied severe restrictions on how 
Innovative a new social studies curriculum could be. 

Comparatively speaking, recent changes In social studies education 
in Kenya have been quite significant with respect to previous practices, 
but not highly Innovative In terms of\what has been happening Interna- 
tionally. Such qualified change Illustrates the Intractable nature of 
educational systems In many third-world countries. Unless there exists 
a determined national commitment to Intervene In peoples' lives to pro- 
mote fundamental social and political changes, school systems and the 
educ'atlon they foster are likely to continue to follow established pat- 
terns. In Kenya, where the government has deliberately, avoided dramatic 
or revolutionary development policies, changes In the schools have also 
been gradual and evolutionary. 

Ther Country and Its People 

Kenya Is often referred to as a land of contrasts, one that has 
made remarkable, peaceful progress as an Independent state after a stormy 
colonial era. Situated on the equator along the Indian Ocean, Kenya, 
with an area of 225,000 sqifare miles. Is roughly four times the size 
of Great Britain. Four geographic zones — a narrow tropical coastal belt, 
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an arid coiiB±al hinterland, well-watered highlands In the center) and a 
fertile lake^asln In the west—provide the nation with a greatly varied 
countryside, oniv one-fourth of which Is suitable for agriculture. The 
climate, largelyVnfluehced by altitude, changes from equatorial at the 

coast to temperate in the highlands. 

The 14 nllllon indigenous people in Kenya comprise more than 40 
different ethnic groups \rtio speak a variety of languages and follow 
varied cultural ways. Most are small-scale farmers who produce their 
own food as well as such cash crops as tea, coffee, pyrethrum, pine- 
apples, and sugar cane. One of the Immediate tasks of nationhood has 
been to instill in these diverse groups a common identity as Kenyans. 
Although no single ethnic group is large enough to be dominant either 
politically or socially, four groups — the Kikuyu, Luo, Luyla, and 
Kamba — account for nearly half the total population. Kenya is also 
a multiracial society, with 3 percent of its population originally from 
Asia and Europe. Although very much a numerical minority, these groups 
have long been Influential in the nation's economy. One of the major 
objectives set iot the schools at the time of independence was to train 
Africans as rapidly as possible to -take over from expatriates in trade, 
commerce, and Industry. This preoccupation with manpower planning has 
also influenced the degree to which the education system, could change. 

Although Kenya has become very much an African country, the remain- 
ing Asian and European minorities are visual reminders that for 70 years 
Kenya was under the colonial influence of the British Empire. Imperial 
policies early in the 20th century encouraged both European settlement 
to develop the area's resources and Asian immigration , to satisfy the 
colony's labor needs. During the colonial era these expatriates occu- 
pied some of the territory's best agricultural land, dominated trade, 
and repeatedly sought to gain political advantages. Their political and 
economic actions ultimately spawned African nationalist feelings. 

In the 1920s, when Africans began to demand greater equity and 
political control, they met with strong opposition from the entrenched 
white settlers. Ultimately, in the early 1950s, African resistance to 
t ' e injustices of colonialism erupted in armed rebellion in central 
Kenya among the Kikuyu and others. The revolt, popularly known as "Mau 
Mau," had largely been quelled by 1960, but during the long struggle 
British authorities had become resigned to establishing African majority 
rule in Kenya. 

In 1963 the reins of government were placed in the hands of the 
influential Kikuyu politician Jomo Kenyatta, whom the colonial offi- 
cials had imprisoned earlier as the alleged leader of the Mau Mau rebel- 
lion. Kenyatta immediately reassured the European and Asian communities 
that they were welcome to remain in Kenya to lend their skills and 
resources to the task of "nation building." This term became a catchall 
for the many seriou? issues faced by the newly independent nation. 
These issues included the needs to stimulate economic growth, develop 
natural resources, ensure political stability, create a national iden- 
tity, educate the entire population, and improve social services. In all 
these tasks, the schools were expected to play a major role. 
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The Colonial Legacy 



The educational system that Independent Kenya Inherited In 1953 
had only recently begun to provide schooling for a substantial percen- 
tage of the school-^ .^e population* Like other colonial territories, 
Kenya was saddled wl^th a badly distorted educational pyramid that often 
provided training of dubious worth* The 840,000 pupils enrolled In 
primary schools represented only 35 percent of the age cohort, 
while the 10,60Q secondary students comprised a bare 1<3 percent of 
their age cohort « As a consequence, the new African government gave 
priority to school expansion, particularly at the secondary level* In 
just seven years primary enrollments Increased by more than 60 percent, 
while secondary enrollments rose fourfold to almost 130,000. This 
dramatic growth was made possible by the allocation of more than one- 
fourth of the annual national budget to education and by the efforts 
of local communities to build their own school facilities on a self- 
help basis* A further stimulus to expansion came on the tenth anni- 
versary of Independence, when President Kenyatta decreed that tuition 
would no longer be charged for the first four years of primary school- 
ing* By 1978 It was estimated that 80 percent of all eligible children 
were attending primary school and that one-fourth of all primary 
school graduates were receiving some form of postprimary education. A 
corresponding expansion occurred at the tertiary level, with the result . 
that In many areas Kenya has realized Its goal of manpower self- 
sufficiency* 

Other aspects of Kenya's educational Inheritance have been less 
easy to rectify than the problem of providing enough school places* The 
educational structure of the colonial system remains nearly Intact: 
seven years of primary schooling, four years of lower secondary, and two 
years of higher secondary, followed by three years of tertiary education. 
At the end of each stage, national examinations still determine which 
students will pass and who will proceed to the next stage* These exami- 
nations exert tremendous influence on what is actually taught in primary 
and secondary schools, regardless of what the curriculum calls for, what 
school inspectors advise, or what progressive teacher trainers encourage* 
For example, despite considerable efforts to introduce activity methods 
and discovery learning in primary education, the upper primary grades 
remain tied to the monotonous rote learning of factual information, 
largely because the certificate of primary education examination tests 
such -material. 

Schools in Kenya are still largely staffed by insufficiently trained 
teachers, whose numbers have increased since 1973 when universal free 
education was put into effect in the lower primary grades* These 
teachers of only modest ability can seriously hamper innovative curric- 
ulum ideas that rely heavily on the teacher's resourcefulness- At the 
secondary school level a different problem has existed as a result of 
the heavy reliance on non-Kenyan teachers (more than 33 percent in 1973), 
particularly in mathematics and science. Although the dependence on 
expatriates was easing by the mid-1970s, for a significant period of 
time after independence many Kenyan children were still being taught by 
persons not intimately familiar with African culture nor necessarily 
sympathetic to nationalistic aspirations. In general, political change 
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In Kenya had not automatically brought solutions to educational problems 
related to structure, examinations, teaching methods, and teacher supply. 
All of these difficulties have Impeded efforts to change social studies 
educAtlon* 

The colonial legacy In curriculum goals and content presented still 
another obstacle to educational reform after independence. Although the 
colonial era had seen many efforts to "adapt" school curricula to rural 
conditions and African traditional culture, these had met with only 
modest success. Besides being costly to implement, such adaptations ran 
counter to African political demands for equivalence with their colonial 
rulers in all areas, including schooling. The result was that both 
primary and secondary schooling generally reflected British values and 
practices, used European rather than African conte**t and examples in 
curriculum, and was largely academic rather than practical in outlook. < 
As it increasingly came to be presented by poorly trained African 
teachers in ill-equipped rural schools, colonial style education was 
largely a memory exercise for African pupils rather than training in how 
to observe, question, experiment, and solve problems. 

The Beginnings of an Indigenous Educational Plan 

Confronted by this series of educational dilemmas at independence, 
national leaders appointed the first African-controlled education com- 
mission to chart future directions in schooling conducive to nation 
building. This commission recommended that education In Kenya must be 
made to serve national interests, but at the same time cultivate indivi- 
dual skills and talents. Subsequent reports have also accepted this 
line of thinking, so that today the official, national goals of educa- 
tion read as follows: 

Education in Kenya must foster a sense of nationhood 
and promote national unity . . . ; meet the economic 
and social needs of national development . . . ; pro- 
vide opportunities for the fullest development of indi- 
vidual talents and personality . . . ; promote social 
equality . . . ; respect, foster, and develop Kenya's 
rich and varied cultures . . . ; and foster positive 
attitudes about other countries. ^ 
In line with these objectives, numerous important curriculum changes 
have been implemented in an effort to make schooling less colonial and 
more Kenyan. As will be seen this transformation has been more evolu- 
tionary than revolutionary, building upon established practice rather 
than embarking on a total revision of content and method. 

All curriculum development and syllabus revision has been carried 
out by the Kenya Institute of Ediication (KIE) , a semiautonomous profes- 
sional body created In 1964 to oversee both curriculum matters and 
teacher training. In 1967 KIE introduced a new provisional syllabus for 
primary education that contained considerably more local content Vut 
generally retained old subject divisions, with English, mathematics, and 
science receiving the major emphasis. 

Social studies was not to be taught as a unified subject, but many 
of its concerns were included separately under language, history, geo- 
graphy, science, music, and crafts. The study of geography, which began 
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In Standard III (grade 3), focused on the area lomadlately surrounding 
the school, then gradually extended to other parti of Kenya, other 
parts of Africa, and the rest of the world. Teachers were encouraged 
to get pupils actively Involved In projects, model making, and reports 
on various local topics. In history, which also began In Standard III» 
pupils first studied the traditional ways of life of various African 
groups In precolonlal Kenya. They then shifted to surveys of ancient 
Middle Eastern civilizations, and finally studied the European explore- ' 
tlon, annexation, and administration of Africa In the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Under the 1967 syllabus, religious education continued to 
be taught In primary schools even though school management had shifted 
from mission bodies to local civil authorities. Local churches often 
continued to sponsor schools, and the religious education syllabus — 
which was heavily Christian and biblical In content — was adjusted to 
conform to the particular religious orientation of the sponsor. Agri- 
culture, which formerly had been taught as a separate subject, became ^ 
one of the topics in general science. A few periods a week were also 
designated for music, arts, and crafts; these tended to draw on examples 
from the local culture. In general, the 1967 syllabus retained tradi- 
tional subjects that provided young Kenyans with many new opportunities 
to learn about their own society, but not in a unified, integrated 
manner . 

Innovations in Language Teaching 

The area of language teaching proved to be both the most Innovative 
and the most influential in stimulating subsequent changes in all pri- 
mary teaching. Under the 1967 syllabus some primary schools employed 
vernaculars as the initial medium of Instruction, taught English as a 
subject, then shifted over to English as a medium in Standard IV and 
taught the lingua franca, Swahlll, as a subject. Increasingly, however, 
many schools switched to the "new primary approach," which combined 
English-medium instruction from the first day of schooling with acti- 
vity teaching methods. The original book series for the project i knovm 
as the Peak series, was now supplemented by KIE-sponsored materials 
called the tfew Peak series and Safari English, both of which had dis- 
tinctly African settings and contained detailed instructions for 
teachers. This trend in language instruction was important for the 
social studies for two reasons. First, while vernacular languages con- 
tinued to be taught as subjects, children now learned about their own 
and other societies in a foreign language. Second, the new pupil- 
centered, activity emphasis in language eventually spread across the 
entire primary curriculum in the form of attempts to minimize monoto- 
mous rote learning. 

Nonetheless, because of the heavy hand of tradition, an enormous 
gap still existed between official methodological precepts and actual 
classroom practices in rural and urban schools alike. As school expan- 
sion grew apace, resources were too scarce to provide adequate retrain- 
ing programs for the nation's teachers, many of whom continued to teach 
the new syllabi and materials in the old ways. Similarly, the certi- 
ficate of primary education examination at the end of Standard VII 
failed to adopt new testing procedures to match the active-learning 
methods. This examination remained largely factual in scope, and since 
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it was the sole selection device for secondary school entrance* teachers 
drilled heavily on facts and pupils memorized anything that might appear 
on the exam. In summary, the early national period saw the Introduction^ 
of a new primary school syllabus in 1967 that encouraged moves toward an 

innovative African curriculum but which in practice still left pupils 
learning a host of facts with no meaningful context. 

Since the 1967 syllabus was only a provisional program, work was 
soon begun at KIE to make improvements in it. Beginning in 1973, new 
syllabi were introduced in Standard I and progressively up the grade 
ladder each year thereafter. Although this revision substantially 
Increased local .emphasis in thfc curriculum, schools retained the fairly 
traditional subject boundaries to which Kenyan teachers were accustomed. 
Children now began learning Swahlli in the first year, studied only 
African history throughout the primary grades, and received much of 
their initial schooling in a mother-tongue medium. This change in lan- 
guage policy was due, in part, to the realization that the activity 
methods of the new primary approach worked best when conducted in a 
language familiar to the young pupils. Teachers had found that pupils, 
were much more spontaneous and inquisitive about their environment when 
ips true ted.. in their mother tongue, but became perplexed and confused 
when similar instruction was given in English—a language few had 
known at home. In general, this wave of innovation provided Kenyan 
schools with a more-indigenous program but with few real reforms in 
structure, or evaluation. Critics continued to charge that the schools 
were irrelevant to local culture, rural development needs, and the grow- 
ing problem of youth unemployment. . 

A Shift In Emphasis Toward Things African 

.■ 

Similar postindependence trends occurred in th^ secondary school 
curriculum: traditional subject divisions were retained, but course 
content was modified to include more African content and examples. The 
process of localization was made easier when control over the secondary 
school certificate examinations was gradually transferred, beginning in 
1968, from Cambridge University to the East African Examinations Council. 
In history, for example, courses dealing with English history and the 
Commonwealth gave way almost entirely to African regional history. As 
research and new books became available to schools, the emphasis within 
the East African history syllabus increasingly shifted away from Euro-' 
pean experiences in Africa to African perceptions of and activities in 
colonial life and rule. A similar trend occurred in literature, whose 
title was changed from English literature to literature in English in 
order to accommodate the- growing number of works by African authors. 
However, the ^ssay format of the external examinations remained for the 
most part unchanged, leaving little incentive for teachers to experiment 
with project work, integrated studies, or courses with a social science 
bias. In fact, many teachers had all they could do to cope with the new 
local content, let alone consider breaking away from traditional teach- 
ing modes. 

The picture that emerges in social studies education in Kenya a 
decade and a half after independence is a rather mixed one. A pupil who 
completes primary school will be literate in English (and perhaps in 
Swahili), will have studied numerous aspects of local history and 
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geography, will b« avtre of how th« nation la govamed, and will have 
had aome expoaure to local crafta and music. Despite official policy, 
however, the average school doea very little to engage learners In 
flrathand experiences with the Ibcal economy, government, or rural 
development. Few practical skills are taught— particularly In agri- 
culture. In which more than three-fourths of the population is engaged. 
'No auatalned attempts are made to Inculcate attltudea conducive to 
political loyalty, cooperative endeavor, or social change. Instead, 
most teaching is directed toward an inert body of knowledge which may 
appear on the external examination that determines which students will 
continue with schooling. In secondary school students are again 
exposed to a fairly conservative, subject-centered curriculum which has 
become highly localized in subject matter but which is relatively unaf- 
fected by new ideas and techniques of social studies education. A 
closer look at one recent social studies curriculum project will estab- 
11^ additional reasons why change has been so restricted. 

The Mombasa Conference 

Serious efforts to establish new approaches In social studies 
education In emerging African countries began in the late 1960s > when 
representatives of the Educational Development Center (EDC) In the 
United States and the Centre for Curriculum Renewal and, Educational 
Development Overseas (CREDO) In England met with African representa-- 
tlves to explore curriculum needs and* priorities In Africa. Both the 
United States and Britain were In the midst of making major revisions 
In how the social studies were conceived and taught; this trend was now 
to be transferred to developing 'countries which were also seeking new 
ways to educate their youth. In August 1968, EDC and CREDO officials 
met again In Mombasa, Kenya, with representatives from all over Africa 
and established a plan to Improve social studies education, particularly 
at the primary level. Central to their strategy was the concept of 
an Integrated approach to learning about the world of 
the child, which would provide him with active expe- 
riences. Involve him in his own society, and Imbue him 
with a spirit of Inquiry and of social consciousness. 
In this way the school would become an Instrument for 
community development In "both the urban and rural areas. 
Instead of being merely an agent contributing to the 
tendency for school leavers to move from the village 
to the towns or city In search of white-collar jobs. 2 
Participants at this conference concluded that an Integrated social 
studies program ought to produce Inquisitive learners who were apprecia- 
tive of and knowledgeable about their local communities and who pos- 
sessed the training, skills, and attitudes to work toward beneficial 
social change. They believed that the Initial years of schooling ought 
to be Infused with a concern for training children to understand their 
local community, and that all teachers ought to understand such con- 
cepts^ as role, value, groups, and Institutions* At the upper primary 
level, the participants urged, although tradition favored teaching his- 
tory, geography, and civics separately, these subjects ought to be 
treated as cohesive core subjects of the social studies, and more social 
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science and crettiyt erte ahould be worked Into teaching ^rograna*'' The 
Mombasa Conference, in affect, opened the way for ^ new curriculum develop- 
ment in social studies in Africa but recognized the fact that «ducational 
practices and traditions could not be replaced overnight. 

The Mombasa proposals found a receptiv* audience at KZE, especially 
since they echoed in many respects the philosophy and methods already 
being implemented in the tiew primary approach program for language train- 
ing. In fact, the General Methods Section at KIE was already encouraging 
primary teachers to "provide the child with plenty of opportunity to 
experiment, explore, discover, and investigate his environment to the 
fullest."^ Kenya's teachers were urged to stop relying on textbooks and 
the blackboard and Instead to plan excursions, skits, plays, reports, and 
projects as integral parts of their teaching methods. A. further step was 
taken in 1968 when a Social Sciences Education Section was created at 
KIE to experiment with the Mombasa proposal for an integrated approach 
in primary social studies. The program was to be based on a KIE- 
sponsored survey of preschool learning which explored ways to link 
school work with the child's immediate environment. KIE of f iclals f elt 
that, although existing primary schooling tightly emphasized the teach- 
ing of basic language, mathematical, and reading skills, the way these 
skills were taught had little if any relationship to the social and 
physical environment of the average Kenyan child. The Social Studies 
Education Project now set itself the task of integrating traditional 
skill learning with learning about the local community. Its first 
teacher's guide contained the following rationale statement: 
The basic Ingredient of this approach is organized 
direct investigation in the field* In other words, • 
giving children direct and firsthand experience of 
the immediate environment so that they can record; 
analyze, and interpret those experiences. By devel- 
oping skills at first hand and using experiences of 
their own environment, we believe that children can 
develop understandings and ways of working which 
allow them to examine similar materials in a more 
conceptualized form. ^ 

Experiments With a New Social Studies Curriculum 

Over the next two years a snjall team of curriculum planners designed 
and produced experimental units of work for this new social studies 
approach. By early 1970 a guide had been circulated to 26 primary 
schools, and short courses had been conducted in four regions to acquaint 
teachers with the nature of this experimental work in social studies. 
After further workshops in August and December on aspects of the pro- 
gram and instruction in creating a social studies unit, the new program 
was launched on a trial basis in the 26 schools in January 1971. Coop- 
erating teachers were given guides for constructing their own units 
around such themes as the home and the school, along with clear expla- 
nations of the concepts and objectives each topics ought to involve. 
For example, one suggested theme viewed the home a? a basic governing 
unit in which members played various roles according to certain estab- 
lished rules and regulations. Teachers were also expected to show how 
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lift in tha horn* was related eo the surrounding community , particularly 
in economic terms. Pupils observed and were questioned about what was 
happening In their own homes; their responses helped establish a pat«- 
tern for learning about family life. After the initial year of teach- 
ing this new social studies material, evaluation by KIE identified gaps 
and flaws In the guides which were corrected, in later materials devel-* 
oped for teachers. 

During the second trial year, signs began to indicate that serious 
difficulties lay ahead. These problems did not Involve the way in which 
the project had conceptualized social studies education so much as the 
limited ability to implement a major new program in Kenya at that time. 
Within the parent body of KIE, serious staffing problems were apparent « 
There were only three curriculum developers In the Social Science Sec- 
tion; these people were assigned to handle all curriculum matters for 
geography, history, and religious education In primary schools, secon- 
dary schools, and teac^er-tralnlng colleges In addition to all the 
development work for the experimental social studies project. As a 
result, major difficulties arose in producing satisfactory teacher 
guides and in seeing that these reached the trial schools on schedule. 
The small project staff had neither time nor money to produce the 
variety of teaching aids originally envisioned or to conduct vital 
Inservlce workshops with cooperating teachers. 

Yet another major probem had to do with the teachers themselves* 
The KIE staff found that many teachers Involved in the experimental 
program needed additional ^training In order to cope with the demands, 
of innovative teaching. The problem was compounded by administrative 
decisions that all too frequently transferred teachers in the experi- 
mental program out 'of the ttlal schools, leaving the task of continu- 
ing the new social studies program to replacements unfamiliar with its 
rationale or methods. Finally, the project staff encountered a general 
lack of commitment by teachers to their profession. As one progress 
report noted, primary teachers, particularly in rural areas, spent much 
of their time and energy operating small shops or managing family farms'" 
in order to supplement their salaries, noting that 

• . • this a'ffects the time, effort, and serious 
thinking that would otherwise be devoted to profes- 
sional work. Until the system changes, and therefore 
teachers* attitudes change, there is little that we as 
curriculum developers can do to change the situation.^ 
It was clear that the project was encountering obstacles beyond its 
means and resources to surmount and which threatened to bring about the 
collapse of the entire experiment. These administrative, financial, and 
professional problems continued, unabated, until KIE officially halted 
work on the struggling project 'in late 1975. For all immediate purposes, 
the first significant effort to introduce a modern concept of social 
studies teaching into Kenyan primary schools had failed badly. When 
seen as part of a long-range process of curriculum renewal and reform, 
however, the project made a significant positive contribution by reveal- 
ing key obstacles to reform and by elaborating a new philosophy for 
schooling relevant to the needs and aspirations of a developing country 
like Kenya. A second major attempt to refoirm schooling is now under way 
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In Kenya, and/ tlgifilflcantly, tha tj^tarnal Issues upon which reform Is 
dependent are being dealt with along with the now-obvious curriculum 
deficiencies.. ' ' <> 

Economic Factor A . • 

Kenyan officials are now extremely concerned about the growing 
youth unemployment problem and the disparities in the society's system 
of incentives and rewards. The moderii sector of the economy has not 
kept pclce with school growth;! each year, many of the 250,000 school 
graduates fail to find employment. These youth migrate to the cities 
and towns seeking Jobs becausje they know that the dividends there gan be 
far higher than those offered] in the countryside. As Jobs have grown 
scarce, qualification levels have risen; many positions formerly filled 
by primary graduates now require at least a secondary-school certificate 
The Importance placed on paper qualifications has. In turn, increased 
the pressures on teachers to get students through the national examina- 
tions at the end of primary and secondary school. Unfortunately, these 
examinations test few of the skills and abilities that would enable a 
young person to enter a trade or self-employment. 

Apprehension over this situation is shared by international agen- 
cies, among them the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) and the 
World Bank, both of which have surveyed Kenya's economic and educational 
development. As a result of this concern, Kenya is npw preparing to 
make fundamental structural and curriculum changes in the schools, 
largely along lines advocated In such earlier experimental projects as 
the new primary approach and the Primary Social Studies Project. A 
brief study of the evolution of the reform effort will reveal directions 
that social studies education is likely to "take in Kenya in the near 
future. ^ ' 

In 1972 a UNDP-funded report suggested a strategy for increasing 
productive employment in Kenya which led to discussion about a number of 
critical educational reforms. In addition to suggesting ways of stimu- 
lating economic activity and achieving a more-equitable division of 
rewards and resources, the report recommended four major changes in edu- 
cation to better prepare youth for a wholesome, productive life. It 
counseled that the existing academic primary system, which trains youth 
to do little more than pass a dubious selection examination, should be 
replaced by an eight- or nine-year basic cycle concentrated on the edu- 
cational needs of the vast majority who will not enter secondary educa- 
tion. In effect, this change would mean greater emphasis in schools 
on preparing youth for employment opportunities in rural areas and in 
the informal sector of the economy. The report urged the addition of 
many more prevocational subjects to the curriculum, particularly in the 
last two years of education, and elimination of the system of external 
examination, with its deleterious effects on teaching methods and curri- 
culum reform. Instead of testing factual retention, the report noted, 
assessment procedures should evaluate basic skills, reasoning skills, 
and practical skills. Furthermore, the report continued, existing infor 
mal technical training schemes ought to be welded into a viable post- 
primary educational stage. In this form of schooling, those youth who 
did not proceed to some form of comprehensive secondary education could 
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be offered further opportunities to galti' emp^^oyable akllls or to 
qualify for ^secondary or tertiary levels of education. 

The report also advocated a quota. ^yetesit for secondary selection 
which would spread school places ivenXy throu^ghout the country » per* 
^haps by allotting a set figure to each primary school. Such a move 
might '^further encourage the abandonment of the tradition of teaching 

, only for the selection exatalnation. These reforms would constitute 
the educational component of a development sttategy designed to stlmu- 

\late productivity and distribute benefits more equitably. 

The Need for a Relevant Education Program 

\ With the publication of this wide-ranging, set of recommendations 
for economic » educational, and social policy, a rather lengthy pro- 
cess was begun which ultimately promises to create fundamental changes 
in yiow Kenyan youth learn about their society and how to be effective 
citizens. However, it is Indicative of tlie evolutionary nature of the 
change process in Kenya that two more lengthy reports were^needed to 
flnailze the new directions. 

\0n the tenth anniversary of independence^ the World Bank spon- 
sored\ a mission to Kenya to advise the nation on development plans 
for tr^e second decade of nation building. Wl>lle representatives of 
the mission found Kenya's overall economic growth rate admirable (a 
7 percent average increase in Gross Domestic Product between 1964 and 
1972X, \they cautioned that i^^cent^ declines would necessitate policy 
changes\ln order to sustain growth and to ensure that the rewards of 
economic expansion were shared more equitably. As far ^s schooling 
was concerned, they made this statement: 

\ The mission^ s conclusions, therefore, go a little 
\ further than the now-common plea f^ot educa^tion and 
\ training to be more relevant to the country's social. 
\and economical needs. We feel it is necessary for 
\the whole economic environment to be manipulated, by 
both direct and indirect means, so that it offers 
suitable rewards to the individual to acquire and use 
skills that are appropriate to the needs of the soci^ 
ety as a whole. In other words, the people of Kenya 
will demand "relevant" education and training when — 
and only when — the incentives sjrstem makes it individ- 
ually profitable for them to do so, 7 
The economic answer, it was felt, lay in the promotion of small-scale 
enterprise, including commercial, industrial, and agricultural endea- 
vors. By making such enterprises economically attractive, 'the report 
held that popular support would follow to make education more concerned 
/with technical skills, rural development, and- social transformation. 
^ The development plan for 1974-1978 forecasted a major review of 

' the education system, and in late 1975 the National Committee on Edu- 
j cational Objectives and Policies was appointed. During 19 76 the com- 
mittee received extensive data and opinions from members of the general 
public as well as from educators and government advisers regarding 
inadequacies in the educational system. Most agreed that the schools 
needed to teach in, through, and about the local environment so that 
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Kenyan youths could beeon^ productive , knowledgeable citizens. Prelim- 
inary indications were that the committee favored extending the basic 
cycle to nine years* replacing the existing primary examination with a 
totally revised method of assesament, and infusing the/ c>itriculum \fLth 
the active learning of. practical skills. Only the treiqendous cost 
involve'd in such a reorientation seemed to dampen entlmsiasm for far- 
reaching reform of existing practices* . Past experi^iice has shown that, 
in the absence of sufficient commitment to .and financial resources for 
educational change in Kenya, thfe weight of tradi-dion is sufficient to 
undermine attempts at innovation. 

What impact has all'thd^'s concern for reforming educatio^ had on 
social studies education? All that can be said at pfresent is that the 
first 15 years of Independence paved the way, gradually, for a national 
willingness to experiment on a large scale with innovative techniques 
and programs. The first wav^ of change in national education was 
largely focused on replacing alien curriculum materials with those of -a 
local, African focus. The second phase promises to seek ways of ensur- 
ing that educational objectives and teaching methods help Kenyan boys 
and girls learn about their society by being directly engaged in its 
affairs. . , ' . 
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Papua New Guinea became Internally self-governing on December 1, 
1973* " "^t~~xild so quietly and without any fuss despite the extreme appre- 
hension of many, both white and black. The government closed all hotels 
for the day but did not declare a public holiday; Many Papuans from 
villages outside Port Moresby left their modern-style homes and jobs In 
Port Moresby for a day or two and returned to the security of their 
home villages. Plans to announce the new constitution and move into 
full Independence in mld-1974 were frustrated by a ppwer struggle 
between the chief minister, Somare, and a minority group led by John 
Kaputln and Father John Momls, two radical members of the ruling coali- 
tion. In the ensuing confrontation, Somare emerged a proven leader of 
the government and Kaputln lost his justice minister's portfolio. Curric 
ulum development in the social sciences in Papua New Guinea, in recent 
years, has been extensively influenced by this , atmosphere of emerging, 
though confused, nationalism. 

The 3 million people of Papua New Guinea represent approximately 
700 different language groups and Inhabit 184,000 square miles of the 
eastern part of an island complex which lies to the north of Australia 
and extends to within two degrees of the equator. The western half of 
the islands are now Indonesian, and amicable relationships currently 
exist despite problems caused by Free Papua activists' attempts to seek 
sanctuary on the eastern side of the border. 

For the curriculum developer, of constant concern is the diversity 
of the Papuan and New Guinean peoples, which at least has the virtue of 
being so extreme that all recognize its existence. The need to look to 
all of Asia and not merely to the South Pacifir (with which, for obvious 
ethnic reasons, Papua New Guiueans feel a much stronger sense of identi- 
fication) is a problem not so readily recognized. A further complica- 
tion has been the widespread prejudice against Asian people. A critical 
need for teachers in 1974 led to the trial recruitment of Filipino 
teachers, a step which perhaps represented the beginning of a change in 
attitude toward southeast Asia. 

The government attempted to redress some of the country's major 
imbalances in development by means of the 19 73-1978 Development Plan, 
the major goals of which are summarized in Figure 15a. A major problem 
for the curriculum developer is the inherent contradiction between the 
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goal of rapid indigenizatloa o£ ownership and management on the one hand 
and, on the other hand » the goal of ensuring equal shares < foi^ all. Edu- 
cational policy since 1973 has oscillated between the two extVemes. 
Given the coxmtry's limited resourcea, postprimary and tertiary educa- 
tion can meet the need to develop an elite to take over top management 
and government only at the, expense of the primary and basic-literacy 
education required if all d^re to share equally. 

t 

\ 

Figure 15a 

GOALS OF THE EIGHT-POINT IMPROVEMENT PLAN' ' 

1. Increase in the proportion of economy con- 
trolled/by Papua New Guineans> A rapid Increase in. 
the proportion of the economy under the control of 
Papua New Gulnean individuals and groups, and in the 
prop6rtion of personal property inc ome tha t goes to 
Papua New Gulneans. 

2 . Equal distribution of benefits^ More^equal 
distribution of economic benefits, including movement 
^toward equalization 'of income and services in different 
areas of the country. 

-.3. Decentralization, Decentralization of eco- 
nomic activity^ planning, and government spending, with 
emphasis on agricultural development, village industry, 
;better internal trade, and the channeling of spending 
through local and area bodies* 

4. Small-scale artisan activities* An emphasis 
on small-scale artisan, service, and business activity, 

/relying where possible on typically Papua New Guinean 
! forms of organization. 

5. Self-reliance. A more self-reliant economy, 
less dependent for its needs on imported goods and 
services and better able to meet the needs of its 
people through local production. 

6. Locally raised revenue. Increased capacity 
/ to meet government spending needs from locally 

raised revenue. 

7. Equal participation by women* A rapid 
increase in the active and equal participation of 
women In all types of economic activity. 

. .... r 

8. Necessary government control and Involve- 
ment. Government control and Involvement in those 
sectors of the econcny where control is necessary to 
assure the desire:! kind of development. 

Elitism is an interesting issue for the social education curriculum 
planner. In early 1976, only 14 percent of the total population of Papua 
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New Guinea lived In the towns, but this percentage Included 90 percent of 
the expatriate population* Less than one-third of the total population 
derived most of Its Income from the monetised part of the economy, and 
fewer still were literate* In the 19 provinces and the national capi- 
tal district, less than 50 percent of eligible children were in school, 
and there were some vacant places. (The national figure was a little 
less than 60 percent*) Extremely rugged terrain^ a limited and frag- 
mented road network, and the necessity of relying on expensive air 
travel are factors militating against development* 

On the credit side, Papua New Guinea has had a less-painful colo- 
nial history than many other countries* It has no major tribal divi- 
sions such as those which have plagued parts of Africa, and less than 
5 percent of the land is alienated (although the traditional tenure 
system complicates economic development and lending or other bank 
procedures)* Furthermore, Papua New Guinea is assured of continuing 
aid from Australia, as well as from other countries* 

The Educational Setting 

The structure of precollege education in Papua New Guinea is shown 
in Figure 15b* Graduates of the national high school may go on to attend 
the university, the teachers' college, or the agricultural college* 
Students who do not go on to national high school or college may elect 
to enroll at one of the . largely self-supporting vocational centers for ' 
a one-year course* The national high school is for only a small percen- 
tage of the provincial high school graduates* Many of these students 
who expect to continue to the university complete a college-preparation 
program in just one year* 

Adult education is much talked about but little practiced, although 
the Education Department maintains a token field force and a large College 
of External Studies (correspondence school)* ^ 

All schools, most of which were once mission-run, are now part of 
an integrated national system* A few religious groups, most notably 
the Seventh-Day Adventists, elected not to be included. 

The teaching rorce is increasingly Papua New Guinean* By 1977 all 
primary school teachers, 51 percent of secondary school teachers, and 
almost 24 percent of the college instructors were indigenous. The secre-^ 
tkry of education, most assistant secretaries, and a majority of the senior 
staff members of the Education Department are also Papua New Guinean* 
English is the language of instruction throughout the school system, 
although in the early primary years local languages are now being given 
more attention. 

For the curriculum planner, several implications emerge from these 
facts. The brutal selectivity of the system creates enormous pressures 
for conservatism, as does the tradition of church-sponsored education 
by a variety of religious affiliations. Because so few students con- 
tinue in school past the primary stage, there is a need to pack as much 
content as possible into the first six grades. Educators are increas- 
ingly expected to force new kinds of "essential knowledge" into an 
already f act-domirfated curriculum, tjtius compounding the problem of 
elitism* 

isi 
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Figure 15b 
THE EOUCATIOHAL LADDER 
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Curriculum Development In an Emerging Nation 

Curriculum programs In a developing country generally proceed 
through four idjentlf lable phases: 

1. Course's of study, support materials, and textbooks are mainly 
imported — most often from. the colonial power or the home countries of 
missionaries. ^ 

2. Imported courses and materials are adapted to better suit local 
needs. 

3. As the country achieves Independence, transitional local devel- 
opment takes place under the control of expatriates — most frequently 
from the colonizing power. 

4. Finally, the process moves toward genuinely Indigenous 
development • 
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The four stages In^thls sequence are not likely to occur In neat 
succession. Emerging national lea:^er8 may seek a reversion to more- 
fomal Imported courses of an^eiirller period* since these are more com- 
patible with social authoritarianism* or they might want to move quickly 
Into stage four. 

Among the courses Imported by Papua New Gidnea were the Australian 
Mew South Wales state syllabi In history and social studies. The adap- 
tive phase produced a primary science course developed under United . 
Nations leadership aftar a Sarawak model ard a primary social studies 
syllabus which was transparently borrowed from New South Wales. The 
Secondary Social Science Project (SSSP) described in the* following sec- 
tion, represents the transitional phase. Expatriate-controlled local 
developers sought to achieve cultural integrity and to return to earlier 
principles — most of which had never been validated ^perlmentally for 
Papua New Guinea. The new Primary Social Studies Project and the planned 
revision of the SSP Are fledgling examples of Indigenous development. 

The Secondary Social Scienfce Project: A Case Study 

Widespread discontent with existing social education led to the 
initiation, in 1968, of the Secondary Social Science Project (SSSP). 
Although in its early stages the progress of the project was somewhkt 
erratic and unsystematic, after 1970 the development of this comprehen- 
sive experimental curriculum proceeded according to the organizational 
framework shown in Figure 15c. 

The organizational model is not simply a linear-development model 
arranged to look like something more flexible, since interaction between 
all cells took place as the project fathered momentum. The full-time 
curriculum staffs may be seen as the hub of the wheel, facilitating this 
interaction. A newly appointed professor of law (segment 2) might be 
involved in the development of studies of legal concepts (segment 7) • 
A government statement of national goals (segment 4)— for example, the: 
Eight-Point Plan — may affect activities in segments 5, 6, and 7. Feed- 
back (segment 9) from trials of materials (segment 7) mdy fundan;en tally 
change assumptiops about learning styles (segment 3). ^ 

Note that work began under control of imported consultants; how- 
ever, local committees and work groups, the Department of Education's 
Curriculum Branch, and the University of Papua New Guinea's Media Center 
gradually took over. Teachers, academics, and others contributed gener- 
ously by providing advice and written material and participating in 
brainstorming sessions. Their involvement made it possible to depend 
largely on informal, unpaid-for contributions, which gave richness and 
variety to the course. It proved very difficult to use material written 
outside Papua New Guinea, with a few notable exceptions. For example, 
borrowing ideas and materials from the South Pacific area, particularly 
from Palau and Suva, proved most rewarding. 

This model shown in Figure 15c was on occasion referred to as the 
"Whelan Dartboard Model," and in fact that image could well explain many 
of the less-systematic, even absurd, blunders in curriculum development. 
In the case of some of these, one could almost believe that a blind- 
folded politician, administrator, or curriculum developer had thrown a 

• ^^^ ^ 
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Figure *15g 

MODEL OF THE SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES PROJECT 
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dart and then commenced a lock-step linear development program from the 
point at which his dart had hit. (Clearly, some failed to hit the board 
at alio 
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The Nature of the Program 

The goal of the SSSP was to develop an laterdlsclpllnary course, 
strongly built around understanding of Papua Mew dulnea, with concept 
development providing the main rationale. Hilda Taba was a major for- 
mative Influence; however, other aspects of the program — most notably 
the Identification of key concepts from contributing disciplines and 
the trahslation of these Into analytical questions in- an inquiry model-- 
were inspired by the work of Edwin Fenton. Above all, the course was 
designed to promote national — or, more appropriately, cultural- 
integrity. 

Objectives, The following teaching objectives were cited in early 
drafts qf the course outline: c 

--<*To increase self -understanding in relation to other individuals, 
social groups, and society. 

— To increase understanding of the central processes of modern 
society, particularly as they affect the development of Papua New Guinea. 

— To teach elementary skills of social inquiry and social action 
and, through understanding of social proce'sses, ultimately to increase 
the potential contribution students can make to the development of 
thfeir country. 

—To foster attitudes which will 'support the individual's growth 
in a changing society and which will lead to conAiitment to active par- 
ticipation in social life. These attitudes include tolerance of dif- 
ferenj^es (individual, ethnic, national, international); respect for 
individual and human rights; critical thinking, particularly on social 
issues; and commitment to group decision making at class, local, 
national, and international levels. 

— To employ such methods as systematic observation, surveys, docu- 
mentary research, and experimentation ais a basis for acquiring objec- 
tive knowledge. 

Content. The content of the course came as something of a shock 
to many, ranging as It did from surveys to case studies and from con- 
temporary times to prehistory, with much emphasis on Papua New Guinea 
from the national's point of view and a drastic reduction In studies of 
Australia. Inevitably, content dealing with key international events, 
physical geography, and "big facts" had to be drastically reduced In 
order to make room for exploration of the individual, groups » and the 
national society and its instituti ons • One of the first lessons in the 
curriculum for grade 7 (the first year of secondary school) was based 4)n 
case studies in role conflict — significantly, it was a notable success. 
At grade 9, controversy arose in many schools over content dealing with 
evolution, juxtaposed with a study of prehistory in Papua New Guinea. 
Experienced mission-school teachers were astonished by the vehemence 
of the science vs. Christianity debate, which they had not suspected to 
be of consequence in Papua Nevz Guinea. Ironically, case studies for 
grade 8 which dealt with developing self-concepts and Included discus- 
sions of sexual behavior and the risk of pregnancy for girls living away 
from home aroused little antagonism. 
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Skills . 'The akills identified for development were particularly 
demanding, requiring close ties 'with mathematics and English learning 
programs. Complaints arose that social science demanded too much, but 
evidence from the field trials strongly suggested that other subject 
areas demanded too little. Teachers often forgot that they were deal- 
ing with only the top 30 percent of the primary school population. 
This was not social studies as a lower-stream option, as has often been 
the case in Australia, but a compulsory core subject for an elite. 

Concepts. The concepts, as might have been expected, proved dif- 
ficult to identify in a specific or definitive way. The basic list of 
concepts for emphasis as analytical tools in grades 7 and 8 was as 
follows: 

Theme: Similarities and differences 

Concepts: self conflict ideology 



A concept /topic grid or matrix was used as a planning device in 
later years in order to ensure systematic and comprehensive development. 
In the teachers' guides, three classifications were used to simplify 
the concept lists: (1) key concepts to a topic, (2) concepts being 
introduced, groundwork laid, and (3) concepts already developed and 
being employed. A modified form of Repertory Grid Testiiig was developed 
as a research tool for exploring students' concepts, establishing pro- 
files of attributes, permitting better-informed planning, and evaluating 
growth in key concept areas. Although the technique seemed to offer 
some advantages, it was little used. 

Implementation of the Program 

The greatest concern of everyone involved with the project was to 
make real cnanges in the social education of children, not merely to 
introduce a new combination of educational cliches unrelated to actual 
practice. Would something different happen in the classroom on Monday 
morning? 

Materials. Provision of a broad spectrum of materials was judged 
to be necessary. LJ>^raries and professional resources were generally 
inaccessible to teai .lers in Papua New Guinea; staff turnover was high; 
teachers came from all over the wo'-ld; the kinds of interdiscipliiiary 
materials needed were not readily available, particularly given the 
country's third-world/second-language status; teachers would require 
evidence of full Education Departmeu:: support before agreeing to use the 
curriculum. 

The .format agreed on called for approximately 40 topics spread 
over four years. For each topic taught, a participating school would 
be supplied with a teacher-background reader dealing with t;heory or 
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content, a detailed lesson-by-lesson activity guide » tapes and slides, 
games, student copies of the activity guides, scripts, and key docu- 
ments. The decision to produce the teacher's guides In a format 
designed to last for only three years (at which point they would begin 
to self-destruct, presumably) was intended to guarantee local teacher 
Initiative after a settling- In or familiarization period. 

Inservice training. Because no funds for special training were 
available, training and evaluation workshops were treated as inservice 
functions. (Indeed, multifunctionallty was an overriding requirement 
of all project activities.) Regional meetings were held for this pur- 
pose; holding field days in which students were included proved to be 
very successful in one district. 

Preservice training. The university and the teachers' college 
were both intimately involved in project development work; hence lec- 
turers were briefed on planned change long before it reached the s'chbols. 
The ^^ojecPT'curriculum staff also ran seminars for preservice teachers 
whenever they visited the teachers' college; these represented the 
earliest attempts to involve Papua New Guineans at the developmental 
stage. ■ The principal training institutions for Papua New Guineans in 
Australia were also supplied with all f ield-teial materials. 

' Communication. In their book Communication of Innovations: A 
Cross-Cultural Approachf Everett "Rogers and R» Floyd Shoemaker note the 
need for the change agent to be as similar as possible to the population 
to be changed. For example, village women often can win over other vil- 
lage women to the idea of boiling drinking water when visiting experts, 
with access to all the educational gimmicks money can buy, cannot. 

During the first 12-18 months of the project, its staff of 11 or 12 
were all expatriates and all highly qualified academically. None of 
them was a practicing h.' school teacher, nor had any of them taught in 
Papua New Guinea schoo!!- ler than on a short-term basis. No member 
of the original projeci Jf '^ould conceivably have been looked on as 
"one of us" by teachers, .d teachers obviously played no part in deci- 
sions related to the project. It became clear that much hard work would 
be necessary for the project to be accepted by teachers, particularly 
the newly qualified Papua New Guineans on whose shoulders the burden of 
implementing the course must ultimately rest. 

In a little more than a year, eight teachers had been i-dentified 
as principal change agents. All were from field-trial schools, had 
been involved in materials development and appraisal and were willing 
and able to assist with troubleshooting in other locations as the 
revised version of the course was brought into all schools. Some were 
Papua New Gulnean, although as yet so nev5 to teaching in secondary 
schools that they were a little diffident about taking so assertive a 
role. Within another year this situation changed too, however, and soon 
the new graduates were inviting whites antagonistic to the course to 
leave it alone. 
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Epilogue: Some Gaina D»aplf Setbacks 



The. Secondary Social Studies Project was not an ioaaedlate success. 
One suspects that the absence of a communications network linking Papua 
New Guinea's Isolated schools hampered the project from the outset » 
although some district groups functioned effectively — generally around 
trial schools; curriculum work groups » or the university or teachers* 
college. 

The project did lead to some changes In educational directives. 
The National Board of Secondary School Studies decided to abolish 
history and geography as separate subjects » require social science, 
and accept Currlcultml Branch-guided school assessment (partly via an 
Item bank) In lieu of compulsory external or systemwlde examinations. 
This was §%en as quite a breakthrough, although the project team had 
wished to see separate disciplines remain as electlves, particularly 
In the senior school. 

A number of problems plagued the project. Schools were often unable 
to cope with team-teaching and block-tlme-allocatlon needs, the Insti- 
tution of home rooms and re^source centers, unorthodox fucnlture arrange- 
ments, noisy classroom activities, frequent out-of-class trips and 
equally frequent visitors. Administrators needed to plan carefully In 
order to avoid generating opposition In the community or disappointing 
overoptlmlstlc expectations. The lock-step monthly testing procedures 
required for evaluation of the program during field trials created other 
complications e Because principals were slow to allow specialization In 
social science teaching. It was difficult for teachers to achieve a 
total Identification with and concentration on the new subject. 

Teacher mobility and promotion out of the classroom further com- 
plicated the project • Native Papua^w Guineans were promoted rapidly 
to nonteaching roles— some never did teach. Many expatriates were on 
two-year contracts. Consequently, many teachers never developed a full 
understanding of the social education concept Inherent in the course or 
sufficient identification with a local cQamunity and knowledge of its 
resources. Thus, the overdependence of the program on published mate- 
rials seemed likely to continue.* ^ 
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' 26. Social Studies in the Philippines 
/ . Moving Away From the U.S. Modei 

■ ' ■ . ' : I ■ ■ i 

By Mlchaial Locsln \ 

■Michael LOGSin, a native of the Philippines, attended Davao 
College and' the University of the Philippines ^nd received an M.A, in 
social studies education from Stanford University. He is an instruc- 
tor at Ateneo de Davao High SchooJ. in l)avao City. 

* * * * * * 

iJhfe Philippines is a conglomeration of influences, /its AO million 
people, scattered on 7,000 islands and speaking more than 80 different 
dialects, are predominantly of Malayan stock. The Chinese, whose pres- 
ence in the islands dates back to pre-Spanish times, have always been 
well represented in the population, and their. influence on Philippine 
cuisine and on the economy is formidable even to the present day. The 
Spanish conquistadores came in 1521 and^ colonized the islands for more 
than 300 years, giving the country its name and a religion: Catholi- 
cism. Today, approximately 85 percent of Filipinos are Catholic, and 
there is still a prevalence of Spanish surnames; however, most Filipinos 
are primarily EpglishTspeaking, not Spanish-speaking. In 1898 the 
United States occupied the Philippine Islands and introduced democratic 
principles, a Western-style educational system, and English as the offi- 
cial medium of instruction. 

Today, the Philippine form of 'government is slowly shifting. 
Although martial law was declared in 1972, deviations from the U.S. model 
in the educational setting have'not been so swift or so radical. Despite 
the efforts of the Department of Education and Culture to change the 
medium of instruction to Filipino, English is still used in most high 
schools, some grade schools, and all colleges and universities. However, 
it is safe to say that the Philippines' is moving away from the U.S. model 
slowly but surely; new textbooks, for example, ;>are being printed in 
Filipino. c 

The Educa'fcional Setting f 

The following brief description of education in the Philippines 
appeared in the report of a national commission: 

The magnitude of educaitional resppnsibility in the 
Philippines is enormous as may be best indicated by 
quantitative measures and indices. Enrollment at all' 
levels of the education ladder is relatively" large 
for a country with an income per capita of roughly 
$200. . . . International comparison ratios fif enroll- 
ment and graduates to total population show that the 
Philippines educates as high a proportion of its 
people as the advanced countries. She ranks second 
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to the United States In terms of higher education 
enrollment per 100 f 000 population and compares fav- 
orably with other advanced countries In terms of 
• enrollment ratios for both elementary and second- 
ary education. 1 ; 
The system provides compulsory elementary education for six years— • 
grades 1 to 6. Thus, because there Is a "constitutlpnal provision to 
provide universal /elementary education," most elementary schools are 
public. 2 The commission concluded that the constitutional commitment to 
provide free elementary education was generally fulfilled, but that the 
public elementary school system wala. beset by problems: "The drop-out. 
rate is high before literacy Is achieved. "3 

Secondary education consists of four yeiars of high school after* 
"elementary schooling. The commission reported: 

Secondary education is widely bellevedj to be the 
weak link In the education ladder. If so, this 
could be the result of the multiple burden placed 
on it . . . Improvement of general education, ter- 
minal education through vocational training, and 
^ preparation for ^college.^ 

Tertiary education Chigher education) In its present form comes 
closest to the U.S. model in terms of courses offered, degrees granted, 
and format (a system of state universities). "Because of the constitu- 
tional commitment to ptovlde free primary education, which practically 
exhausts the ec^iication budget of the government,", the commission 
observed, ''^tertiary education is ' lef t to private enterprise. "5 About 
580 private colleges and universities enroll 92 percent of all higher 
education students.^ Th^ commission found serious deficiencies at this 
level as well: \ ' ^ 

There is a tfret^endous' pressure of social demand for 
a university oi[ college education whichvhas swollen 
•enrollments through the system of open entry regu- 
lated to a large extent by the ability of parents 
to pay fees, aggregate output of graduates is much 
greater than market demand or market needs resulting 
in underemploynfent and utiemployment of educated 
manpower. ^ j 
f 

The Role of Private Education 

Private education, most of it under the auspices of^various reli- 
gious orders of the Cathojlic church, plays a very important role in 
Philippines education. ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Because of the govertnment 's constitutional dommitment to unifversal 



elementary education, the 



majority of elementary schools are .public. 



However, the best grade sjchools are generally considered to be private 
schools, which are mostly found in urban areas. At all other levels of 
the educational ladder, the government ha? left it to private > enterprise 
to ensure the education olf the Filipino people. 

All preschool education is ^private. Thj? elementary schools run by 
religious orders have kindergartens; some also have nursery schools and/ 
or prep schools. In recejnt years a number of independent nursery 
schools*, kindergartens, aind Montessori centers have been established in 
urb'an areas by both religious and lay educators. 
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The majority of high schools are private and Catholic « Here agaltit 
the supposedly '^best" schools—which are sought after and therefor^e 
rather selective — fall into this category • It is important to notee 
that the high schools run by the Catholic church range from urban-based 
schools demanding extremely high tuition to rural high schools charging 
tuition just slightly higher than that imposed by the locally based 
public barrio high schools • 

Most colleges and universities in the Philippines are privately 
run. This privet A sector of higher education can be divided into three 
categories: . Catholic colleges and universities, the oldest of which is 
the University of Santo Tomas, founded by the Dominican friars in 1611; 
Protestant colleges and universities, the largest and most prestigious 
being Silliman University ' in DumagukteCity; and nonsectarian schools^ ^ 
which range from universities run like \business corporations to non- 
profit institutions. \ 

The predominance of Catholic education, backed u\p by a clear and - 
definite Christian philosophy of education and a cohesive and organized,' 
clerical army jpf teachers and administrators, has given birth to a 
roster of institutionalized organizations unequalled in the publ;Lc sec- 
tor; for eximple, the Catholic Education Association of the Philippine? 
(CEAP) , the ^;Philippine Jesuit Educational Association (PJEA) , and the 
onl,y accredlMng body in the country, the Philippine Association of 
Accredited sSiools, Colleges and Universities (PAASCU) , to name a few. 
Protestant institutions belong to, the Association of Christian Schools 
and Colleges (ASCA) , while the nonsectarian private schools are affili- 
ated with the Philippine Association of Colleges and Universi/ties (PACU) 
These three sectors of private education combine to form the /Coordinat- 
ing Council/Of Private Educational Associations (COCOPEA). 

Recent Changes in the Educational System • ^ 

On December 24, 1969, President Ferdinand E. Marcos issued Execu- 
tive Order no. 202, thereby creating a commission to survey Philippine 
education. The commission, made up of prominent members of both public 
and pr:j.vate education and leaders of various occupational fields in 
Philippine society, w^s asked primarily "to analyze the performance 
of the Educational system with reference to development goals." 

Predecessors of this 1969 commission were the Monroe Survey of 
1925 and the 1960 survey of public schools in the Philippines, better 
known as the Swanson Report. The latter was a survey conducted by a 
"committee composed of Professor Chester Swanson of the University of 
California and four other American professors and higher officials ofi 
the Bureau of Public Schools and the Department of Education. ''^ 

The general appraisal o.f the Swanson report rea<;is as follows: 
Much^ of the educa,tion of the Philippines is simply 
not, good enough to justify the great faith of the 
people* What will happen to this unquestioning 
faith in education when the people learn that it 
is not solving their problems? Will th^y lose 
faith in- education or in those who are .regpon^ 

sible for their educational serviLes?^ 

/ 
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Th« 1969 pr«tld«ntlftl com&lstlon dlicovtrtd that "th« gr^at faith 
of th« p«opl«" In •ducatlon had not dlminlahad. But thay alao dlacovarad 

ttiiat 

Tha Board of National Education ... in Ita Educa- 
tional Policy Raport to tha Prasidant In 1957 ... 
formulatad a aat of aducatlonal Objactivaa that ara 
atlll baing obaaiH^ad at praaant.^^ 

After enunaratlng thaaa objactivaa, the conoittea concluded: 
In the context of planning requirementa , the objec- 
tiVea as stated not only need to be translated to 
nore operational terms, but they alao define a scope 
of responsibility that is not feasible for the edu- 
cational system alone to achieve.^-'' 
Furthermore, the committee declared: 

Planning has not been the area of strength of Philip- 
pine education. This is shovm by: (a) the lack of a 
clear definition in operational terms of the role of 
education in national development; (b) the absence of 
long-range goals setting performance targets for each 
operational component of the educational system; (c) 
the absence of policy guidelines that define the proper 
» function of each educational level of sector; (d) the 

nature of the decision-process of both individuals and 
educational institutions, which is based on free choice 
rather than guided selection; and (e) the disproportion- 
ate .magnitude of educational responsibility relative to 
V the capacity of the economy to support the correspond- 
ing requirements for educational services. 
The developmental role of .education is not clearly 
defined „in the present context. The strong social 
demand for education has minimized the manpower 
** consideration in educational planning as clear 

targets are not set out for each of the educational 
levels and for each of the training programs. 12 
Based on their observations and conclusions, members of the presi- 
dential cotmnittee of 1969 recommended "(a) a restatement of national 
development goals; (b) a redefinition of educational aims; and specifi- 
cally, for implementation purposes, (c) the strengthening of the Office 
of Planning and Research. 

It is evident today that since the declaration of martial law in 
the Philippines in 1972, national educational aims have been made con- 
sistent with national development goals: to make the educational system 
responsive to the needs and demands of a growing technology. 

> 

Thfj Quest for Relevance 

The courses in Social Studies are sterile, largely 
textbook dominated, with only monosyllabic responses 
from "students" who have memorized the "answers" in the 
text* These social studies should be the center of home 
room activity, continually encouraging maximum student 
participation and affording growing guidance 
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opportunltlM* Furthftrmort, « vittl ttudtnt parti- 
cipation In school govammant can ba cantarad In 
thasa social studlas dassas. "Grass i^oots" damo^ 
cracy In tha high scliool damands full participation 
of all studants. Thasa clas^as, propatly concemad 
with civic mat tars » of far an opportunity which as 
yat Is not balng raallzad In most schools. 
Tha foragolng excerpt from Chapter 3 of tha Swanson Report describes 
the status of tha social studies, In tha 19SOs and early 19608, and glvaa 
general suggestions as to how the subject can be made relevant. How- 
ever, the 1969 Presidential Coumlsslon on Philippine Education, being 
primarily concerned with how the educational system could best be made 
responsive to national development needs, 'made no attempt to appraise 
singular curriculum offerings. In regard to elementary education, the 
' commission emphasized that "basic education should provide literacy and 

develop in the individual cognitive power, numerical manipulation, and 
communication skills. "^^ In secondary education, the commission noted 
a need for reform: ^ ^ 

The orientation of secondary education should be 
changed. The academic content should be strength- 
.ened with postponement of the vocational founda- 
tion at least a year later. This move would: (a) 
assure an Improved general level of high school 
education and (b) provide a better preparation for 
employment for those students whose high school 
education is to be terminal. 

By enriching the academic content of the second- 
ary curriculum, a strong foundation in mathematics 
and science will be insured. This is a necessity 
as shown by studies on college freshman preparation 
which indicate weSlknesses in the disciplines of 
communication, math and science. 
These passages indicate that the academic curriculum of both elementary 
and secondary education In the Philippines centers on mathematics, 
science, and communication. (Coimunication in the Philippines refers to 
language arts, both English and Pllipfno.) 

Tlxe social studies may still be in the condition described by the 
Swanson Report in 1960. However, reforms are being implemented. 

The Educational Projects linplr.mentation Task Force of the Philip- 
pines (EDPITAF), created by Presideint Marcos in 1972 to implement 
recommendations of the 1969 commission, is presently concerned with 
producing updatfed textbooks atid improving teaching methodology in three 
distinct curriculum areas: the natural sciences (in cooperation with 
the National Science Development Board) , the language arts (English . 
and Pilipiao) , and the social sciences. 

The Social Studies Center at the Education Development Center in . 
the University of the Philippines in Diliman, Quezon City, is speci- 
fically concerned with the improvement of social studies instruction. 
Founded in 1967 as the National Committee on Social Studies by a group 
*^ of Bureau of Public Schools educators and institutionalized in 1969 

as a center under the office of the Director of Public Schools, 
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th« Soeltl SCudlM Ctnttr hat th« lellowing obj«ctlvist (1) th« ovation 
of instructional materials jfor ths social studits at both tltmentfry and 
secondary Isvala, (2) the acquisition and development of professibnal 
competencies in curriculum development, methodology, and research in 
teachers of social studies, and (3) the establishment of a research-based 
social studies program. f^^. 

The Social Studies Curriculum 

The development of effective citizens in a democratic ^ociety — well- 
infqrmed^ useful citizens with Inquiring minds who actively participate 
in the solution of social, economic, and political problefty and seek to 
develop strong moral and spiritual values— has 'been the national objec- 
tive in the social studies since 1969|. (Before 1969 social studies in 
the Philippines was history and geography-based rather ^han ^ 
interdisciplinary.) ^ 

The Elementary Social Studies Curriculum 

In the elementary schools, social studies is a required subject from 
grades 1 to 6. Table 16a shows the weight and position of the social 
studies in the elementary curriculum in relation to pther subjects. 



Table 16a 
THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 



Subject 


Time Alio 
(in minul 


tment by Grade Level 
:es per day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Character Education 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


Language Arts : 
Filipino 
English 


60 
40 


60 
40 


60 
60 


60 
60 


40 

.80 


40 
80 


SOCIAL SJUDIES 


30 


30 


30 


40 


40 


40 


Mathematics 


30 


30 


30 


30 


40 


40 


Music and Arts 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


Health and Sciences 


30 


30 


30 








Science 








30 


40 


40 



Source: Circular no* 16, series 19/0, Bureau of Public Schools, 
Department of Education* 
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Aa thla t^ble Indicates i Filipino grada schoolers in the Inter* 
mediate yeara (gradea 4 to 6) apend more time with social atudlea 
teacher a th^n they apend on mathematical the* fine attSi or science. 
If I In spite of this facti the condition of the social studies remains 
unchanged from that described V the Svanaon Report*--*'aterlle» largely^ 
textbook-domlnated*' — the problem may bei not lack of eiaphaais» 'but 
rather lack of relevant n^thodology and mater lala. 

The topics covered by social studies^" In the elementary school 
Include the famliyi the communltyi the schooli Philippine gepgraphy» 
government I and Philippine history i aa well aa studies on other ^oples 
and cultures. It is differentiated from character education by the 
latter 's emphasis on the moral development of the individual. In the 
public schools I character education is centered on the individual's 
proper development and duties to fellow humans i country » dad God. In 
private Catholic schools character education consists of religious 
instruction focused on the individual's growth as a true and good 
Christian. 

The Secondary Social Studies Curriculum 

The secondary school curriculum was revised in 1973. Gradual 
implementation started in 1974. In 1977 the curriculum was implemented 
in full force in all high schools in the country, both private and 
public. 

This curriculum reflects the changes effected by the findings and 
recommendations of the 1969 presidential commission. The emphasis on 
education for manpower is evident: practical arts was nonexistent in 
private schools before 1973» as was youth development training, which 
covers a whole gamut of activities from civic action to military 
training. 

Under the new guidelines, social studies suffers a 20-minute cut- « 
back; before 1973, the- subject was taught for ^00 minutes per week. 

Department Order no* 20, which contains curriculum guidelines for 
various subject areas, prescribes the following syllabus for secondary . 
social studies: 

The social studies offerings haj/e corresponding con- 
ceptual themes for each year level. Social^Studies 
I, The Community, has geography, anthropology and 
sociology as dominant disciplines; Social Studies II, 
Philippine History and Government, has history and 
political science; Social Studies III, Development 
and Progress, gives added stress to economics; 
Social Studies IV, The World — A Cultural Perspective, 
gives nev emphasis on geography, anthropology, and 
sociology. Teaching for values will be stressed to 
develop a concerned citizen in a democratic society. 
These descriptive guidelines seem to in'te^rate three approaches f!b 
the teaching of the social studies: (1) the interdisciplinary conceptual 
approach, (2) the values clarification scheme, and (3) the "social 
science as social studies'' approach! Whether this integration is an 
asset or a liability to the teacher in the classroom is not yet known. 
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THE REVISED SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Subject . 




Ist Year 


2nd Year 


3rd Year 


Ath YeaV 


Mln. 


Units 


Mln. 


Units 


Mln. bnlts 


Mln. 


Unlt^ 


Comnuni cation Arts 
(English) 


300 


2 


180 


1 


180 


1 


180 


1 


Communication Arts 
(Filipino) .. 


180 


1 


180 


1 


180 


1 


180 


1 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


180 


1 


180 


1 


180 


1 


180 - 


1 


Science 


180 


1 


180 


1 


300 


2 


>300 


2 


Mathematics 


180 


1 . 


180 


1 


180 


1 


180 


1 


Practical Arts 
(vocational) 


300 


1 


0 

300 


1 


300 


1 


30G 


1 


Electlves: 

Academic 

Vocational 

• * 


• 




180 
300 


1 

1 1 


.360 
600 


2 
2 


360 
600 


2 
2 


Youth Development 
Training 


300 


1 


300 


1 


300 


1 


300 


1 



Source: Department Order no, 20, series 1973, Department of Education 
and Culti^re* 



Social Studies In the Secondary Classroom; Tvo Case Studies 

Case studies are useful In showing actual practices. They enlighten 
us either by exposing a contrast between Intended outcomes ejcpressed by 
objectives and actual, outcomes or by revealing a harmony of goals and 
practice. 

The two ease studies that follow provide an illustrative example of 
the social studies curriculum af work In the secondary level. Aside 
from serving their function of usefulness In showing consistency or 
Inconsistency with educational policy, they are also Intended to show . 
the actual development of the social studies In the se<:ondary school 
classroom and the movements found therein. 
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High School A 

• \ . * . 

Algh School A !■ a prlvftt« Catholld boys' college-preparatory ' 
secondary school with 700 students. It Is owned and 'run by a £anous 
religious order of men dedicated to the following of Christ. The 
school is supposedly the best in one of the major cities of the. 
island of Mindanao. Its students can best be described as coming 
from the upper-middle and upper classes of society. Its social science | 
curriculum from the 19508 to the 19708 is as shown in Table 16c. 



Tiible I6c 

^ SOCIAL SCIENCE CURRICUHW IN SCHOOL A 



* 


' . Decade , 


School Year 


1950s 


1960s 


19708 ' 


First Year 


Amejrican history 


Geography. 


— > 

Community life 


Second Year 


Philippine history 
(l^t sem. ) and 
government 


Philippine history' 
and government 


Philippine history , 
(1st sem.) and 
government (2nd' sem.) 


Third Year 


Oriental history 


World history (or) 
Oriental history 


World history 


Fourth Year 


World history 


Socioeconomics 


Socioeconomics 



A 



' In the 1950s, Oriental history covered the histories of the South- 
east Asian nations, Japan, and Qhina. Occasionally, when time allowed, 
the history of India waa included. In the 1960s, Oriental history 
covered only the history of Southeast Asian countries. Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and Indian history were taught as the first three parts of world 
history before students were introduced to the development of Western 
civilization. World history, for the most part, traces the development 
of Western civilization from the Greeks to World War II, with a/brief 
introduction to Egyptian ancient civilization at the beginning of the 
course. 

Geography was Philippine geography. 

Socioeconomics in the 1960s was basically Philippine sociology 
in the first semester and elementary economics in the second semester. 
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In th« 1970*, th«Vco]ir«« btgan to Includ* tht concepts of polltlca],l«a- 
tlon* social juttlca, and coBmunlty-lnvolvcmfit. 

Conmunlty lift, taught during tha first yaar In tha 1970s, follows 
tha govammant's guldiillnaa eloaaly In Integrating aoololog£cal and 
anthropological approaches In the atudy of conmunlties : the family, 
the pear group, the sthool, tha neighborhood, the ptfrlsh, civic groups, 
and cultural minorities. ^ 

American history and Philippine history and government arc self- 
explanatory. In the second year, Philippine history was and Is taught 
In the first semester, followed by a study of Philippine government In 
the second semester. ^ 

High School B . 

High School B Is a public coeducational high school with a student 
population of approximately 2,000. Like all other public high schools. 
It serves both college-bound students and terminal students and caters 
to a diverse group of students in terms of age and socioeconomic status 

High School B is located in the same city as High School A. Its 
social studies curriculum for the same period of time (19508 to 1970s) 
is shown in Table 16d. 



Table 16d 

SOCrAL STUDIES CURRICULUM IN SCHOOL B 







Decade 




School Year 


1950s 


1960s 


1970s 


First Year 


World history 


Philippine ^ 

coranunity 

life 


Philippine 
community 
^ life 


Second Year 


American history 
Oriental history 


Philippine 
history and 
government 


Philippine 
history and 
government 


Third Year 


Philippine 
social life 


Philippine 
problems^ 


Oriental 
history 


Fourth Year 


Philippine 
history 


World history 


Worid history 
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Since almost all of the aubjects In the currlculxim of High School 
B are similar to 'the course offerings of High School A, there Is no 
need for further description except^or one: Philippine social life, 
which was taught during the third year in the 19509, v qfc ttc tually 
Philippine sociology. 

Conclusions 

« • 

An analysis of the two social studies curricula reveals the 
following similarities, differences, and conclusions: 

1. The two schools show very different schemes of Implementing 
national policy. This is evidence of the fact that schools are gener- 
ally given some freedom to interpret and inpleraent. policies issued by 
the Department of Education and Culture. Further case studies would 
show that this kind of diversity exists even within the public .school 
system. - ' ^ 

2. The curricula reveal the predominance of history in the 1950s 
and, interestingly enough, its resurgence in the public school in the 
1970s. It is significant to note that in the 19508, a student in the 
private school was taught history all four years. In the public high 
school, students took history three years out of four in the 19508 and 
1970s. It is also worthy of note that, as the private school moves from 

'a^sociaJ.-i3cience-discipline approach toward an interdisciplinary, con- 
ceptual approach, the public school is making a sudden turnabout In a 
more-traditional direction. 

3. It is evident in both curricula that the 1950s witnessed the 
end of major U.S. influence on the social studies program.. That was 
the decade when. U.S. history made its* exit from Philippine classrooms. 

4. Concurrently with the exit of U.S. history in both curricula 
came the appearance of a new movement, that of nationalization. The 
public school introduced a course on Philippine community life and 
Philippine problems in the 1960s; the private school has participated 
in a more-gradual but consistent manner in the thrusn toward emphasiz- 
ing nationalization. 

In conclusion, it appears that the. social studies — pronounced 
"sterile" by experts in 1960 and. scolded by policymakers for not being 
more responsive to national development in 1969 — has in fact been 
sensitive to the needs of the time, especially at the secondary level. 
Its very sensitivity, however, tends to lead to extreme variations in 
implementation. ^ ' 
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17. Social Studies in South Korea 

t 

. , Centralization and Conf ortaity ' 



By F.J. Hunt 

i * 

F.J. Hunt is swior lecturer in.educdtion at Monaah University in 
Australia. He is coauthor of Social Sclance and the School Currlculua ^ 
and editor and coauthor of Socialisation In Australia. After early 
studies at the. University of Western Australia, Hunt earned a Ph.D. at 
Stanford University. He has studied education in South Korea, Halaysia, 
Sweden, the United States, and Great Britain as well as in Australia. 
Hunt^s major interests are in social science curriculum development and 
the sociology of education. 

it it ii 'k it it it 

The Koreans have a long history as a distinctive and separate group 
of people. They have existed In the Korean peninsula for »some 4|000 
years 9 and they claim never to have been subject to mixing with other 
ethnic groups. This claim Is the basis of a concept bf ethnic purity 
and a source of some pride., ^ The Koreans attach high value to their dls-*' 
tlnctlveness as a people, and It Is Important to them 'to retain their 
Identity and. their distinctive cnaracterlstlcs. 

A second factor of major significance Is related to Koreans geo- 
graphical position. 'The country has as physical neighbors^ three major 
world powers: China, the US9R, and Japan; the l/nlted States is vir- 
tually a neighbor as a result of the letter's Involvement in Asian 
affairs. This geographical position problem might be more manageable 
if all Korean people formed a united saciety; however, this ethnically 
**pure'* society Is bitterly divided on ideologlc'al grounds, with one part 
leaning toward the USSR^and mainland China and the other toward Japan 
and the United States. 

A third factor stems from Korea's lack of an ideology appropriate 
to participation in the contemporary world^. Buddhism and Confucianism 
have long been important In Korean culture, with the latter substan- 
tially the more influential. The legacies of Confucianism Include a 
strong hierarchical structure in society and an emphasjLs on conformity 
and obedience in thought and behavior. Such a basic cultural tradition 
runs counter to the democratic ethos, to participation in decision mak- 
ing, and to the concept that the Indivldual^t least shares some respon- 
sibility for his actions, ^ ' 

Thus Koreans experience powerful pressures to be an Independent and 
distinctive group of people, yet their capacity to be so would seem 
severely handicapped by the political division that separates northern- 
ers from southerners and by the persistence of a cultural tradition that 
is antithetical to major trends in contemporary societies. 

In part, these '^conditions explain the tremendous efforts in South 
Korea to develop as a nation. During the past two-and-a-half decades 
emphasis has been placed on economic development, reflecting the widely 
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' fhifrtd jiiiiliBlPtiOT thit teonenle dtvtio^ttent li bmtle 1:o ^ttiiir i^M «f 
d€V«lopm«nt. Howevtr*, u 'Is the case In natiy toclttlee, thlt^tapht- 
•!• hat rttult«d,in contld«rtblei#|v«lopm«nt at the. cop. and wldaepraad 
•povarty at thtJLfl^r lavaXa o£ toclaty. 

" The Educational Setting • • ^ 

(Since the balance of this chapter Is based on the author's field 
work In South Korea during 1972-1973, It Is written is a personal , 
narrative.) " ' ' 

» 

Th6 Schools ' ' ■ ^ 

The school system In South Korea in the early 19708 coijusLtsted of a 
six-year elementary, three-year middle, and a three-year senior til^h 
school structure. Schooling was compulsory iox, six years. Children 
in grAde 1 attended school for six hours daily except on Saturday, when . 
attendance was for four hours. The elementary curriculum was comprehen- 
sive, including studies In Korean language, social' studies, natural 
science, mathematics, moral education, health education, crafts, art, 
and music. Some senior ej-ementary-grade children also stuilied domestic 
and agricultural sciences. In secondary schools, subjects were more 
specialized — for example, history and geography were added to social 
studies and moral education. English, the first foreign language taught 
began in the middle school, and Japanese had recently been accepted as a 
foreign lafiguage to be taught in schools . 

Entry to middle school had recently' become open, with dramatic con- 
sequences for some schools. One principal produced tables showing that 
students entering In 1971 had a mean IQ of 108, while those entering in 
1972 had a mean of 92. 7— comparable to the means for other schools. 
Correspondingly, performance and other patterns wete expected to change 
substantially in subsequent years. 

Entry to senior high schools was by . selective examination, with 
keen competition between students for^ selection and pervasive results 
on the operation and functioning of the middle school. Testing proce- 
dures between provinces showed some variations. . I was given to under- 
stand that the Seoul Board of Education maintained a bank of test items 
in each subject and that these were made available for .individtfal school 
to use in preparing their own tests. In one rurAl province, the provin- 
cial board tested children from all schools, which then selected appli- 
cants from the > test results. Children wjjo failed to gain entry to 
schools of their choice could then sit for^the examinations set by indi- 
vidu? schools which had places to spare. 

^ntry to tertiary education was also determined by selective exami- 
nation, conducted 4n this case by the Ministry of Education. The pro- 
cess here appeared to be complex, with considerable attention given to 
ensuring security of the examination papers and fairness in the assess- 
ment process. Here, again, the competition to succeed was very keen, 
with pervasive effects on the senior high school and in turn on the 
middle schools, where children, encouraged (or pushed) by their parent;s, 
were seeking to do "'well in order to get into the better senior high 
schools. So, whereas attendance at elementary and middle schools was 
'essentially^ on a district basis, attendance at senior high schools was 



•SBcntlally dttttttmlnttd by'oerlt; thtrttfor*, 90mm elltt tchooli drtw from 
wide geographical areas. In some cases the rof'Tlt ordering vitf carried 
over Into the school, with children being ass.\>,aed to'^^asses In homo- . 
geneous groups on the ba's^s of their per£omanee on the entrance 

examinations. * ^ 

' The reputations of schools in terms of the entry of graduates to 

tertiary. Institutions seemed invariably linked to socioeconomic factors. 
"One of the best senior high schools In Seoul" drew nearly all of its 
itudents from middle- to oipper-class business and professional families. 
At that time It was estimated that 70 percent of the graduates of that 
school went on to first-level tertiary institutions and some 25 percent 
went on to second- and third-level institutions. Similarly, In a pro- 
vincial sienlor high school It was estimated that 70 percent of the stu- 
dents, came from the families of government' off Iclals; and 90 percent 
went on to universities and colleges, mostly in Seoul. The tendency to 
choose colldges In the capital appeared to be atttlbutable partly to the 
presence In Stfoul of better-quality tertiary institutions and partly to 
the Importanbe In regard to one*s work and career, and possibly nnarrlage 
of class and school contacts, which were perceived by many people as 
being next in Importance to family connections In influencing events In 
one*s life. Individuals from rural families who had been educated. In 
rural Instltutldns often encountered severe hardship In the struggle 
to obtain employment appropriate to the level and type of qualifications 
that they had obtained. 

• * . ■ * ■ * 

School Administration 

'The degree to which control of Korean education was centralized was 
striking. This was evident in respect to staffing policies, curricuxum 
and textbook preparation, the examination process, admission to second- 
ary and tertiary institutions, and the degree of responsibility and 
authority that could be exercised at provincial board and school levels. 
This kind of centralization was also consistent with general practices 
of the national gr^vernment in relation to Ibcal government and other 
aspects of life in Korea, 'in which provincial governors were appointed 
(and dismissed) by the national president and there. was virtually no 
representative local government. 

In education, provincial boairtis were appointed 'by the national 
government thr'^u^ the Ministry of Education. While these boards in 
turn !T\ade appointnlents , some— for example, those of secondary school 
principals — were still finally approved by the minister of education. 
Some people had the impression, right or wrong, that the minister was 
involved in college and university appointments. In general, I was 
continually surprised at the Tevel and extent of detai^ in educational 
administration at which the minister and sometimes the president were 
seen to be involved or influential. 

Apart from points of direct interve}ntion, centrally devised policies 
governed a good deal of school functioning. The curricula for schools 
were worked out by the ministry. Elementary and secondary school curri- 
culum committees were responsible ^o a Central Curriculum Board made up 
of academics, teachers, parents, and some lay members. Curriculum guide- 
lines flowed from the ministry to determine the character of textbooks 
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and other aspects of the program. Textbook writers were given guide- 
lines initially; subsequently » their drafts were examined by ministry 
officials and academic experts for accuracy and, I understand, confor- 
mance to policy. The program was further set for the teacher through 
the operation of the examination process , along with pressures created 
by parent and student expectations. The centralized nature of policy 
and decision making and Implementation was evident In observations made 
on a number of occasions. From many sources came such comments as "The 
government is very powerful," "The ministry is very kind — they make all 
the decisions for me," and "The ministry is -very centralized." 

The Social Studies 

I visited only eight Schools, but It was possible to gain impres- 
•'Slons about" many others from talking with people I met in a wide variety 
of situations or seeing students moving through the streets of Seoul or 
provincial centers or along the paths between the rice fxelds either 
going to or coming from school. \ 

One first Impression was of uniformity In dress: shorts or trou- 
sers and shirts for boys (who had close-cropped hair, partlciilarly at 
the secondary-schbol level), and simple tunica for girls. The Impres- 
sion of uniformity of dress, appearance^ and behavior was reinforced by 
the degree to whlc*h physical activities vere closely directed and coor- 
dinated — exercises and marching In'partlcular . 

Buildings, too, were uniformly designed, with classrooms lined up 
end to end several stories high In tiers side by side. Those schools 
that I visited were well appointed and constructed, but I was Invariably 
taken to schools serving middle and upper socioeconomic groups. Some 
schools observed from the footpath or the rordslde, either In Seoul or 
In the provinces, were not so impressive or attractive and seemed less 
adequate In terms of facilities; however, these were no less uniform In 
basic design. Variations between schools appeared to be related to the 
socioeconomic background of the students. 

Inside the schools, I saw no class with fewer than 53 students, 
even In the most-prestigious schools or at the most-senior form levels. 
In teacher- training primary schools, as many as tpn student teachers 
were seated across the>%ck of the room, observing the teacher and the 
class at work. Most classes had more than 60 students. Classroom seat- 
ing was by pairs in rows facing the teacher and the front of the rbom. 
The teachers Invariably lectured, although small-group discussions were 
emplott^d for short periods of time In some prlniary schools . The teacher 
Instructed and wrote notes on the blackboard, whlch^ students then copied 
Into notebooks; textbooks, atlases or other appropriate books were also 
open on their desks. Responses from children were often In unison; thus, 
virtually no opportunity was provided to test or assess the knowledge or 
understanding of individual students. Although there was no evidence of 
concern for individual comprehension of or reaction to the material, 
this did not mean that there was an absence of concern about individual 
children. In some schools, teachers' responsibilities Included coun- 
seling families on matters involving their children. 
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At least some schools emphasized the concept of basic knowledge » in 
terms of the key points to be gained from a l^son. Teachers stressed 
these points during the lesson » In remediation » and In testing. This 
concept appeared to have critical significance as an idea concerning,, 
what education was seen to be about* 

Because my interest was primarily in the social science/social 
studies domain^ I was invariably taken to visit social studies classes 
in elementary schools and history » geography » social studies, civics, 
or moral education classes in secondary schools. The history and geo- 
graphy lessons included topics from Korea, and the world, depending on 
the grade level; the lessons that I observed in the other subjects 
Included material from economics, family life, and politics. The lesson 
on family life discussed the responsibilities of paretits and children 
and principles related to how they should behave — in other words, their 
^proper roles. One fascinating (and, for me, informative) lesson was on 
antlcommunlsm. After a short lecture on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, the 
lesson moved to the examination of slides showing aspects of life first 
in a democracy and then in a communist society. - The slides depicted 
^ voting, shopping, reading, creativity, marriage, family life, communi- 
cation, and religious activity. The distinction between the two ways 
of life was presented as the contrast between the options and choices 
available to those living in a democracy and the direction and super- 
vision that prevailed under communism. Ironically, free choice was not 
much in evidence in schools in South Korea, nor were comparisons made 
of schooling. in the slides. . 

This general comparison between two forms of government 'was made 
more explicit In 6ne school, where a display of maps, photographs, and 
onher material Included a series on the Korean War. These showed the 
changing battle lines, the general history of the war and examples of 
the mode of fighting, Including atrocities committed by North Koreans. 
In response to my questions aoout whether such presentations engendered 
or perpetuated bad feelings between Korean -peoples, It was explained 
that this effort was designed to counter the propaganda emanating from 
the North Koreans and would be stopped when the latter modified their 
indoctrination programs. 

Somewhat different In character were the methods in two primary 
schools that I visited. In one, a social studies teacher In a third- 
grade class shbwed a series of slides on Seoul, after which the class 
was asked to identify some problems In Seoul and discuss possible solu- 
tions. The problems identified Included water supply, housing, pollu- 
tion, and garbage disposal. In the same school, the principal stated 
that his policy was to encourage the teaching staff to employ modern 
methods that encouraged thinking and creativity rather than remembering. 
In another primary school, the teacher called children one at a time to 
the front of the room to talk about a picture. Children's art work was^ 
extensively displayed on theV^walls of this r.lassroora* In some other 
classes in the same school, abtivity and individuality were evident in 
the work being done, particularly in crafts. 
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Interpretation and Connnent 



The basic character of the prbcess of social education was repre- 
sented by the transmission of a single set of "facts" to all children. 
Uniformity of content was accompanied by uniformity of dress, appear- 
ance, and behavior, with standards handed down from above and ultimately 
in accordance with national government policies. To some extent, it 
can be argued, uniformity was the result of the Imbalance between the 
high educational aspirations jof parents and children and the Mortage of 
places in senior high and tertiary institutions, and the consequent need 
for selectivity in admission. Other factors— the traditional depart- 
mental structures in universities and teacher-training institutions, 
the traditional perceptions of the roles of teacher and student, the 
large classes, and the limited teaching resources — also helped to 
explain the situation. However, these factors did not explain the 
uniformity of dress and hair styles, the limited authority of school 
administrators at the provincial and school levels, nor ^he emphasis on 
efficiency at the expense of educational objectives in plans to reorgan- 
ize Korean education. 

On several occasions I asked specifically about educational objec- 
tives. One response that was offered again and again was focused on 
the development of a sense of Korean national identity. In seeking to 
clarify what was meant by this, I was invariably led into a discussion 
of Korean history and to a justification of the teaching of Korean his- 
tory. Given the interest of some educators in behavioral objectives, 
I asked what "national identity" meant in terms of the characteristics 
of the individual Korean.- Although few seemed to have given thought to 
this question, the answers I received were remarkably in agreement,- 
citing such adjectives as pragmatic, resourceful , self-reliant, and . 
independent. Curiously, it was difficult to find evidence that the 
schooling process encouraged the development of these qualities. The 
dependence on lecturing, the reliance on textbooks, the preoccupation of 
examinations with facts — all these strategies stressed memorization 
rather than thought, initiative, creativity, or resourcefulness. Pos- 
sibly the "hidden curriculum," arising from such factors as the intense 
competition to enter a good institution at the next level of education, 
tended to encourage resourcefulness and initiative. 

i In general, I formed the impression that much of the structure and 
process of education in South Korea functioned to stultify the develop- 
ment of individual administrators, teachers, and students. There was 
little opportunity for participating creatively, imaginatively, or 
responsibly in the educational process or in developing the educational 
system. In turn, the educational -system offered little opp6rtunity for 
individual students to behave in these ways or to experience concern, 
involvement, and responsibility. Many people were in effect excluded 
from taking part in the development of Korean society or in the shaping 
of their individual lives. A few people had much power, and they may 
have made good decisions, but many .others had little or no power and 
were thereby limited in opportunity. Such a situation can have serious 
consequences for the development of people in any society. Lack of 
involvement and a sense of participation too-readily generates a sense 
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of exclusion and even of alienation. It seems to me that Korea needs 
an educational system and a learning process that Inculcates the con- 
viction that people have a real part to play in the shaping of their 
lives and in the building of a modern Korean society. 
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18, Social Siu^ies in the Soviet Union „ 
The Promotion of "Correct Thought" 

By Raymond McHugh 

* • » "> . 

Raymond McHugh racaiVai amEd.D, from Steward University in social 
studies education and has tiiugrht at California State University — North' 
ridge since 1963. He has written a number of social studies articles 
and booklets, served as editor of the California Social Studies keview/ 
and was coauthor of Quest for Li1)erty/ an eighth^grade U,S, history 
text. During 1973'19'74 McHugh traveled in Europe and lived for some 
months in England, where he did postgraduate work at the University of 
London, While on the continent, he visited secondary schools in Germany, 
France, Italy, Greece, Spain, and the Soviet Union to see how 'schools 
were training students in world understanding. 



Since the beginning of connnunist rule, Soviet leaders have aimed at 
building, a new society, and they have used the educational system as a 
foremost means of achieving that goal. They have employed, the full force 
of education In an effort to change the course of history and the nature 
of man. Education is seen as' the central system not only for producing 
scientists, engineers, and teerhnlclans but also for creating the "new 
Soviet citizen." The success of the five-year plans has depended on 
Increasing educational resources and expanding the intelligentsia as 
well as on training maniJower and exploiting eCttnomic resources. The 
building of a Soviet society has also demanded Indoctrination In commu- 
nist Ideas. The schools were employed, first, to teach Ipyalty to the 
regime and, second,, to ensure a Xl^^^^^^ population. * _ . 

The drive, toward industrialization In the USSR was accompiinied by 
herolc< efforts to expand and Improve the "school system at all levels. 
Today, in spite of original handicaps and the devastation of World War 
II, the educatlotial system h^s accomplished much. There has been a 
spectacular rise In quality from nurseries through higher education. 
Literacy Is now virtually universal, and the Soviet Union appears to be 
using the momentum acquired to press on toward providing even-more- 
adequate education for all. 

Under communism, the highest authorities in the nation have paid 
close attention to the programs of the school's and other educational 
agencies. Lenin was the first to regard education as an indispensable 
/instrument for the achievement of communist purposes at homtfs and abroad. 
/hIs remarks on the importance of educ tlon are quoted profusely: "With- 
out teaching there is no knowledge, and without knowledge there is no 
communism." "The school apart from life, apart from politics, is a lie 
and a hypocrisy. Lenin's words, "Study, study, study," are posted on 
class^room walls throughout the Soviet Union. 

During the i920s there was a wave of experimentation in Soviet 
education. John Dewey 's' activ: cy and project methods, the Dalton 
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attignment pl«n» and other progresilv* educaclonal tachnlques were tried 
In the new Soviet schools. History es a separate discipline disappeared 
almost completely from the curriculum as concepts were taught In an 
Interdisciplinary manner. But not for long. -The urgent needs of the 
national' economy, the constant call for efficiency, and the general 
tightening up on society at large brought a reaction. 

In the 19308, Stalin swept away what he referred to as "Irrespon- 
sible experiments" In the. schools. Many features of prer evolutionary 
schooling were reintroduced, among them, strict content examinations, 
uniform teaching methods, separation of subjects,* and tight classroom 
discipline according to the German model. (Stalin supposedly obtained 
the heart of the Soviet curriculum from the classical German gyaaiasit^m* ) 
Traditional European schooling was applied on a mass scale and geared to 
the political needs of the communist state. By World War II, literacy 
had risen to 80 percent and schools were producing specialists and 
skilled personnel 'In large numbers. „ By the time of the Khrushchev 
reforms In technical education In 1958, most students were completing 
seven years of schooling; some finished ten. 

In the middle 19603, with the arrival of Brezhnev, changing demands 
on schools and the arrival of universal secondary education led to the 
first comprehensive currlcular reform since the early 1930s. In 1964 a 
joint cowmisslon of more than 500 leading eduQators began to di^velop new 
school programs; this effort culminated in a final decree by the 23rd 
Congress in 196&. The process of updating the curricula continues into 
the present, according to Soviet educators. 

Soviet Education Today 

Most urban students attend school for ten years, beginning at age 
7. All ten grades, are usually housed in the same building, with a gen- 
eral 3-5-2 curriculum. In the three^ primary grades, the heaviest empha- 
sis is placeid on 'learning to do arithmetic and to read,, write, and speak 
Russian properly. In the five grades of middle school, the dominance of 
math and science over the humanities and social studies becomes firmly , 
established. In the final two years of secondary school, which are 
vital to students who hope to go on to college, the curriculum is even 
more heavily weighted in favor of science. 

Most urban students remain in regular schools in grades 9 and 10, 
but a- few transfer to technical • schools . There are also special schools 
"in the larger cities for students who are talented in foreign languages, 
math, or science.' There are' only a few of these schools, and places in' 
them are avidly sought because most of their graduates go on to college. 

Children go to school six days a week for five hours a day from 
September through May, with short holiday periods. Discipline and 
student-teacher relations most clearly follow those of a military or • 
strict parochial school in the United S.tates. There is no attempt to 
segregate students by ability. Every class accordingly is expected to 
include a broad* cross-section of students, from the slow to the swift, 
all doing the same work at the same pace. 

Teaching techniques tend to be formal and old-fashioned: rote 
recitation, dr^ll, memory work, lectures followed by questioning to test 
whether the prescribed content was mastered. The job of the teacher is 
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to Instruct the pupild; the student's role is passive— to accept and 
absorb. Class atmosphere Is rigidly organized by U.S. standards, and 
lessons leave little room for spontaneity, activity, or discussion. 
There Is little use of such supplementary activities as games, labs, 
or supplementary book corners. However, many teachers temper formal- 
ity with friendliness, and most teacher-pupil relations seem orderly 
but not cold. 

Education In the i»ovlet Union Is centrally planned, directed, and 
controlled; all schools are established, approved, and run by the state. 
The central government prescribes standard alms, textbooks, curricula, 
and. methods of Instruction from preschool through the university. (The 
standard curriculum la shown In Table 18a. 2) Local educational oiEflclals 
Implement decisions of the ministries of education of the USSR and the 
Communist party by following detailed instructions. With only minor 
exceptions, eighth-grade students in places as far apart as Moscow and 
Murmansk wear the same uniforms, conform to the s^e rules of behavior, 
study the same subjects from the same textbooks at the same rate, and 
take the same exams. At 15, when most Soviet students complete their 
basic education, their alternatives for further education are roughly 
the same wherever they may be. ^ 

Each course has a syllabus that outlines the material to be cov- 
ered and reading assignments to be completed; from grade- 7 on, students 
may' take from two to six hours, of. electives beyond the regular required 
courses. The ministries of education of the separate republics are 
authorized to make changes in response to local conditions. Regional 
variations exist primarily in the teaching of language, culture, and 
vocational orientation— usually in the elective courses. 

Universal ten-year education, a prominent natipnal goal, is a 
reality only In large cities, not in, small towns and rural areas. 
There is great disparity between the education provided by poor, rural, 
schools and that offered by city schools, especially in regard to the 
quality of principals and teaching staffs, . 

Soviet authorities openly declare the political aims of their edu- 
cational system. Education must be political in nature, they say, in 
order that citizens can be trained to transform the country from social- 
ism to communism,* T?he Central -Committee of the Communist party in 1958 
emphasized the development of correct attitudes in the following polio-y. 
statement: 

Upbringing must inculcate in the schoolchildren a love 
of knowledge and of work, and respect f-or people who 
work; it must shape the communist world outlook of 
pupils and rear them in the spirit of communist moral- 
ity and of boundless loyalty to the country and the 
people and in the spirit of proletarian internationalism.^ 
In the early years of schqol, student reading books contain count- 
less stories about heroes of the Revolution. In the middle and upper 
grades, political content increases. Especially in social studies 
classes, schools make an intense effort to instill the official point 
of view on a wide variety of political and historical issues. However, 
political conditioning in Soviet,, schools in the 1970s is not nearly so 
crude as it was under Stalin.. Political education now focuses on 
developing loyalty to the economic and social system .rather than to 
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THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN THE USSR 



Subject 



Nuniber of hours per week by grade 



8 



10 



Total 
number 
of houts 
per week 



1. Russian grammar 

2. Literature 

3. Mathematics 
A. History 

5. Social sciences 

6. Nature study 

7. Geography 
•"a. Biology 

9. Physics 

10. Astronomy 

11. Mechanical drawing 

12. Chemist iry 

"13. Foreign language 

14. Art 

15. Singing and music 
appreciation 

16. Physical training 

17. Shop 



12 
6 



10 



10 



3 
2 
6 
2 



2 
3 
6 
3 



2/0 
A 
5 
A 



3 
5 
3 
2 



2 

0/2 
A 



4 
1 

1 
2 
2 



1 

- 2 
-.3 



3 
2 



2 
2 
5 
1 

3 
2 



2 
2 



2 

2 



53 
18 
58 
18 
2 
6 
11< 
11 
16 
1 
3 
10 
16 
6 

7 
20 

V 20 



Total hours {^.f 
compulsory subjects 
per week 

18. Free-choice • 
, extracurricular^ 
subjects 



24 



24 



24 



24 



30 



30 



30 



30 



30 



30 
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. political Itadtra. Today i Inculcating the ganeral v^luaa of Soviet 
sodety^-gr^up loyalty i respect for authority i and ^nformlty— la a 
key goal of the work of the schools* \ 




More 80 than In any other ^subject areai conmunlst Ideology saturates 
the course^ of study i textbooks, lectures i and ^teacher nUnuals of social^ 
studies courses* The primary goal of the social studies Is to promote 
'^correct thought/* Hajor themes In social studies Instruction are the 
materialistic nature of the universe, scientific laws of social develop- 
ment , the transition from capitalism to socialism, the Great .October 
Revolution, the struggle of the Communist party, the ''Great Patriotic 
War'' (World War II), oppression of labor and varmongerlt\g in capitalist * 
countries, freedom and plenty for Soviet peoples, and the ultimate 
triximph of communism in the world. No small order. 

In Soviet education, the subject of hlstory^ls anything but an 
autonomous academic discipline; it is completely politicized as the 
"party science." M.A. Zlnoviev expressed the official view that "hls^ 
tory is a powerful weapon of communist education, and it must wholly 
serve the cause of the struggle for communism."^ • In 1956, Khrushchev 
said; "Historians are dangerous people. They are capable of upsetting 
everything. They must be directed."^ Accordingly, history writing and 
teaching are closely supervised in the USSR. The goal of historical 
research is to prove a preconceived pattern of hlstoz^ — that of economic 
development, which is cited as. the single force in interpreting the past, 
as opposed to multlcausatlon. ^ Deviation from this view is considered a 
serious matter. 6, ^ 

There dre two official journals for teach^ers of social studies, 
Prepodavanie istorii v shJcoie (Teaching, history In the school) and 
Geografiia v shkole (SchoojL geography). The history journal is a 
bimonthly written for teachers interested in the teaching of history and 
other social studies subjects.' Soviet Education, the U.S. journal that 
translates articles from the Soviet educational press, monitors these 
and other publications. 7 

The uniform cur^riculum of required social studies courses in the 
elementary and secondary schools consists of history, geography, and 
social science. History is taught from grades 4 through 10, geography 
is taught -^in grades 5 through 9, and "social science is;' a capstone course 
in grade. 10. The Ministry of Education describes these courses in the 
following manner: 




Goals m Trends # and Content in the Social Studies 



Required Social Studies Courses 



Grade 4 



Grade 5 



(2 hours) Episodes in the history of the 

Soviet Union (simplified history) 

(2 hours)- Ancient "history 



Grade 6 



(2 hours) Elementary course in physical 
geography and map reading 

(2 hours) Medieval history (through the 
Middle Ages) 
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(3 hourtt) 



Gradft 7 (2 hours) 



Grade 8 



<2 hours) 
(3 hours) 



6«o^r«ph7 of continents^ *nd prin- 
cipal countries, facts about nat- 
ural fsaturts and population 

History of the USSR (from prehis- 
tory to late iSth century) 

Geography (same as Grade 6) 

History of the USSR (late 18th cen- 
tury to late 19th century) and mod- 
ern history (to the 18708), both 
taught in "organic relationship" 

jEconomic geography: natural fea- 
tures, population, administrative 
divisions, and national economy, of 
'the USSR 

Systematic history of the USSR (20th 
century to victory of socialism) and 
contemporary history of other coun- 
tries (World War I through World War 

II) ' 

(2 hours) Economic geography of foreign countries 



(2 hours) 



Grade 9 (4 hours) 



Grade 10 (3 hours) 



(2 hours) 



Grade 11 



History of the USSR (completion of 
building of socialist society and 
building of communism) > and contempor- 
ary world history 

Social science: fundamentals of ' 
Marxist-Leninist" philosophy, politi- 
cal and^ Civic attitudes, socialist 
planning, social activism 

In various. republics, history of 
each republic is studied as a sep- 
arate subject or in relation to 
the history of the USSR, generally 
adding a year 6f schooling.® 

The Soviet curriculum of social studies took shape along with other 
reforms instituted by Stalin in the" 1930s; further reforms in 1965 incor- 
porated more study of "historical processes," revised texts, and made his- 
tory courses less repetitive and more systematic. The course in social 
science for the tenth grade was added in the 1962-1963 school year, under 
Khrushchev's influence, as a capstone course in political indoctrination. ^ 

History. History in the • curriQuluA plays a central role in incul- 
cating a Marxist-Leninist belief system. Soviet professionals say: 
The formation of an idea about the historical 
process, that is# about .the natural movement of a 
society toward the highest social-economic struc- 
ture, and the development of a deep conviction 
in the victory of communism in the entire world 
can be accomplished by means of the study not 
of individual historical periods but of the 
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vholft course of history fro9 ancient times to 
the present. The content of history educetlon 
In the school Is arranged accordingly 

In the first ttyree grades, history Is Introduced gradually In con- 
nection with reading. Children hear about revolutionary holidays; they 
are told about the lives of peasants and workers In p.rerevolutlonary 
Russia, the struggle of the working class^ and ab out "Uncle" Lenin • In 

grade 3 children learn of the struggles against foreign oppressors, the 

establishment of the Soviet government, and the construction of facto- 
ries and collective fartis. - . . 

History begins as an Independent subject In grade 4 and continues 
every year In a linear sequence through grade 10. Children are given a 
brief chronological survey of Russian, Soviet, and world history, illus- 
trated by stories relating to social class, commisnlst leaders, and thcf 
; growth of agriculture and Industry under the Soviets. 

In the grade 5 world history course, students learn about pre- 
history, through the ancient Orient and Egypt up to Rome. Grade 6 con- 
tinues the world history sto.ry throug^the Middle Ages to the English 
revolution, adding concepts related /to* social structure. 

A systematic course In the history of the USSR up to 1800 begins 
In grade 7. In grade 8 the USSR course Is continued to 1900, and the 
modem history Is brought up to the 1870s. Grade 9 develops the USSR 
record from World War I to World War II along with world history for 
the same era. Grade 10 completes the coverage of the USSR In contem- 
porary times together with contemporary world history. 

Throughout, all these, courses there Is a concentration on social, 
political, and economic events that provide a natural media for present- 
ing lilstorlcal materialism— the central tenet of Marxist -Leninist his- 
torical theory. Variations On this theme include the progressive devel-. 
opment of human society and the inevitable decay of the old society, 
syllabi are quite specific about coverage. For example. In the ninth- 
grade course on the hi^^tory.of the USSR, ten hours Ave specifically 
allotted to the topic "The Revolutipn of 1905-1907 in Russia—the First 
People *s Revolution iti the Imperial Era.**ll 

Different points of view are never mentioned, and to many observers 
this Is one of the most dismal aspects of Soviet education. Religion, 
of course. Is not dealt with objectively as a* factor i In cultural his- 
tory, and other large chunks of the past are likewise removed from study. 
In teaching about World War II, no mentlpn Is made of Hitler^* s efforts 
at genocide directed at the Jews.* The role of the United States In the 
war Is also Ignored* In essence, Soviet social studies simply do not 
acknowledge the existence of contradictory sources of Information. 

Yet recently there has been wldespreiad discussion of the need for 
history teachers to stimulate pupils* reasoning and to promote the study 
of "historical processes." The reforms in history teaching of 1965, . 
which were claimed to have been completely implemented by 1973, called 
for an .improvement in pupils' "analysis, generalization, comparison of 
history facts, proof'of conclusions and evaluations, [and] definition of 
historical concepts." Texts must devote enough time "to the development 
of pupils* historical reasoning and independent intellectual skills." 
Brezhnev himself, at the 25th Party Congress in 1976, stated: 
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.tJhder priiscne conditions , At' « tintt wh«n tht voltane . 
of Infonutlon a person ne«ds Is growing sharply 
and rapidly, It Is no longer poaslble to count pri- 
marily on tha assimilation of a. certain body of 
facta. It la Important to inatili people with the 
ability to augment their knowledge on their own and 
find cheir way In the headlong flow of scientific 
and political information. 
"S rTvirr ft iliir a r nrw rrip ff ^ t fhn«- a " problem-oriented approa ch" to the 
study of social studies ^Is becoming widespread, they claim that new 
texts have been designed to make the teaching process more active and 

that methods are being promoted to de velop stud e nt s*— ability te_gain 

knowledge independently because of the colossal growth of information. 
Because youth obtain a "reserve" o^ information about political and 
social life from the press, television, radio, and films, "Soviet peda- 
,gogical science" believes it is important to train youth in the ability 
to discern from a mass of facts. those most important, thereby developing 
their cognitive abilities as well as inculcating a communist convic-- 
tion.^^ Observer^ are rjeminded of the parallel Interest in new history 
teaching methods in - the United States in the 1960s, which argued for 
much more attention to historical, methodology and process as well as 
content. . 

Geography. Ik g^graphy classes, the chief dim is to give students 
an understanding of how natural phenomena influence industry and agri- 
culture and how man can\manage geography for his own benefit, according 
to Marxist-Leninist teachings. In early years, young readers take excur- 
sions and are introduced to backgrpund knowledge related to weather and 
the solar system.'" Formal instruction begins in- grade 5 and continues 
through, grade 9. In grades 5 through 7 physical geography is studied; 
in grades 8 and 9 economic geography. 

Grades 5 to 7 cover a basic *survey of the planet and universe. 
Then follows study of the geography of the USSR: rivers, lakes, land 
forms. Next, the Soviet -people and the country's natural resources are 
covered. (Only in the USSR have natural resources been properly devel- 
oped, students are told.) The. syllabi then move to the physical and 
political geography of the world.' The eighth-grade program concentrates 
on the economic geography of the USSR, grade 9 on that of foreign 
countries. 

Social science. The terms social studies and social science 9eem 
to be used interchangeably in translations of Soviet literature. In 
this chapter, the term social studies is used as a blanket rubric to 
describe a curriculum which includes history, geography, and the social 
science course. Social science refers specifically to the tenth-grade 
capstone course — the last grade of Soviet secondary schooling. The aim 
of thl-s course is to introduce the most mature students to theoretical 
questions of communism. It serves as a summary course for instruction 
in social science by helping students complete "the formation of their 
scientific world view, their ideological-political preparation."!^ 
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Youth Organizations and the Social Studies 

^ ■ . ■ 

The Soviet aim of teaching students collective responsibility and 
group conformity begins In kindergarten and is developed through the 
school years both In the classroom and in a series of young people's 
organizations— the Octobrlsts for grades 1-3 » the Young Pioneers ^or 
grades A-8, and the Komsomol for students age 15 and over. Youth organ- 
izations play an Important role In providing social and political edu- 
cation for social activism. 

Membership In the Octobrlsts and Pioneers Is virtually automatic. 
These organizations might be described as more-serious versions of the 
Boy and Girl Scouts. The Pioneers have branches In every school and 
also function after school hours. Fostering the right spirit. Is one 
df~~ their— eaaentlal purposes— both In communist Ideology and doing one's • 
best In and out^ofthe^-clasaroom. Using exclusion from the Pioneers as 
punishment greatly simplifies schoblTxlisclpllne problems, because a non- . 
pioneer misses a lot of fun — special- privileges » fllms^ camps* hikes", 
and visits to factories and farms.. ' — ^..^ 

Members of the Komsomol participate In a wide variety of activities: 
lectures, discussion groups, garden work, sports activities, hobbles 
and crafts, summer camps, and farm work. They also provide some super- 
vision to the Pioneers. History teachers are singled out by Soviet edu- 
cators as having a special role in the success of a school's Komsomol 
organization. Secondary historians are urged to xoork with, support, and . 
offer leadership to this Important arm in the building of socialism. 
They can, help encourage students to read the dally press, to work cooper- 
atively, and to engage in socially useful tasks. 1^ 

Directives and Decrees for Teaching Social Studies 

The basic structure of history teaching In Soviet schools conforms 
to a decree Issued by the USSR Central Committee of the Communist party 
-on May 16, 1934, entitled "On the Teaching of Civil History in the 
Schools of the USSR," New goals and methods/for history courses were 
formulated by the Central Committee in October 1959 via the. decree "On 
Certain Changes lii the Teaching of Histoty in the Schools," Guidelines 
were stipulated for the creation of new textbooks under the Khrushchev 
regime at that time. These documents and others stressed.,. the need to 
, give youth a scientific understanding of the development of society and 
"to show them, in sequence, the role of the popular masses as the true 
makers of history," The reorganization of history courses was under^ 
taken to give more attention to the history of Asian countries as well 
as Increased coverage of %s "proletarian lnter;iationalism, "1^ 

In 1964, the. Soviet Union undertook sweeping curriculum changes 
much like those that U,S, schools had experienced a few years earlier. 
The Central Committee decree fit May 14, 1965, "On Changes in the Pro- 
cedure for Teaching History in the Schools," cafled for the elimination 
of chronological repetition of history courses and a more-systematic 
and detailed coverage, year by year, as well as attention to historical 
processes as described above 

A series of annlversari^ in the early 1970s also led to new direc- 
tives and syllabi. Of greatest Importance was the 50th anniversary of 
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the Gr««t October Socialist Revolution, followed by the 150th ennlver- 
•ary of the birth of Marx and Engels and. the centennial of the blrttrof- 
Lenin. An all-union conference for "Heads of History and Social Studies- 
Rooms of Advanced Training Institutes for Tbichers" was held to prepare- 
plans/for the schools to cotnmemorate "the 50th anniversary of the Soviet 
Reiivblic, c^ebrated In 1972.18 ' : 

- To the communist world, educational problems related to rearing his* 
tory students "In the spirit of Marxist Ideology and International 
friendship", led to a "series of meetings between educators of the Soviet- 
dominated countries. In 1965, "pedagogues" from the German Democratic 
Republic (East Germany) took the Initiative^ and organized an "Interna- 
tional Symposium on the Teaching- of History In the School," held In 
Berlin.. ..Since this, similar seminars have teen held annually with the 
leading , History educators from GDR, Bulgaria, - Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
the USSR, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

Gen*^rally, two problems ire posed for discussioii: (1) general^heo- 
retlcal and methodological questions in the teaching of history in the 
schools and (2) particular iftethods. ' In Berlin ther^ group examined "Vrdb- 
lems in the Development of the Historical Thought of Schpolchildren'." 
In 1969, in Budapest, the topics included "Graphics in the Teaching of 
History." 

Trends irf the SoclH Studies . * • , * 

- In the early" 1970s, there was much emphasis on how social studies 
teachers could carry out the decree^? of the party. Plans for electives 
were discussed, but only as topics to be studied within the reqtiired 
history courses. One such elective was "Principles of Soviet Liegisla- 
tion. " In economic geography, electives included "Economics of- the 
Most Important' Branbhes of the USSR National Economy-" Other writers 
worried that the linear treatment of histdty caused students to be 
"insufficiently informed on the important .facts and phenomena of modern 
times." Accordingly, plans were mounted tou introduce a special "subject, 
"Soviet So^cietyr" in the eighth grade which would- cover the basics of 
Soviet government and the rights and responsibilities of citizens. 20 

Critics of history teaching* continued to recommend better practices 
In a forthright article, "The Pupil's Interest in HJ^Story Is the Index 
df the Teacher'a Skill," A.I. Jlersesova offered a collection of ideas< 
for improved history teaching which might well have appeared in the U.S. 
journal Social Education, The most important idea was. colorful narra- 
tion, along with A/V aids, good cognitive student drawings, use of the 
chalkboard, 'and the reading of excerpts from fiction and movies. 21 

throughout th^ 1970s, history classes, schools, and youth groups 
were urged to make continuing efforts to revive memories of Wprld War 
II. Concern was growing that the current generation had no^ awareness of 
the fighting and bloodshed of the "Great Patriotic War" which had cost 
the Soviet Union 20 million lives. Many schools conducted observances, 
and students visited battlegrounds and tape recorded the reminiscences 
of .veterans. 

The later curriculum work of the 1970s reflected a new emphasis on' 
independence which seemed to come into conflict with the high value 
placed on conformity and "right answers." A main goal was to break away 
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from rote learning and mechanical teaching* At least* some educational 
reformers seemed to be aware that many students were bored with the 
heavy-handed ideological appigoach that marked the social studies. 

Leonid Zankov» a senior member of the Academy of Sciences » in 
his book Conversations With Teachers supported the argument ' that 
a.tudents were ready for creative » analytical) and inductive^, teaching. 
Although he admitted the possibility that more-cteatlve approaches in 
science and other subject would lead students to question the basic 
premises of politically sensitive subjects » he hoped that a ^klllful . 
teacher could "eti* ourage a questioning spirit which still lea/is to the 
right conclusions.^' Evidently more*-experlmental approaches were 
adopted invsome schools, but the continued complaints^, of parents and .. 
^ educators about outmoded teaching seemed to indicate that the reforms 
did not amount to much. 23 

The Teaching of International Relations in the USSR 
Detente and the Curriculum 

Changing political pressures; had resulted in a major dVerhaul of 
social studies texts after the death of Stalin, with the elimination 
of virtually all glorification of th^ long-time dictator. When 
Khrushqhev was ousted, his role in turn w<as obscured, and Stalin 
regained some stature along with mild ciiitlcism. Despite an official 
Soviet policy of detente with the West which evolved in the 1970s, most 
observers think that improved relations with the United States and^the 
West will have only a minimal impact on the Soviet version of history. 

Changes in social studies texts are discussed in generalities by 
Soviet educators, usually in terms of "updating," "refinements," or 
"further improvements," And, they say, it must not^be forgotten in all 
textbook revision that "the most important thing is to teach pupils a ' 
deep understanding of 'Party policy and a correct assessment of histori- 
cal events, from class and Party positions." Recently it was reported 
that the Ministry of Education and the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
had drafted a new syllabus for the tenth-grade social ,9Cience course 
'based on the opposing social and economic systems of the modern world, 
in an attempt to "reveal more deeply the basic advantages of the social- 
ist order over the capitalist and the irreconcilability of communist and 
bourgeois ideologies. "25 

Global Education . — 

Marxist-Leninist ideology forms the basis for the world, outlook or 
world view that all Soviet citizens are expected to possess. In Soviet 
educational literature, it is assumed that instruction in all subjects, 
especially in the social studies, can and should "inculcate in the young 
generation a Marxist-Leninist world view." 

Studies in foreign affairs and world cultures begin as elements in 
required courses in history, geography, and social science as well as in 
foreign language and literature. These topics are taught with -a heavy 
ideological bias. Advanced research on foreign countries and people is 
carried out by various scientific research institutes of the USSR 
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Academy of Science in Moscow. These instittites alio *traln graduate 
students 

The international role of the USSR as a builder of world communism 
permeates the social studies curriculum* In the Study of geography, f6r 
example » Soviet educators say that teachers ishould emphasize the success- 
ful economic and cultural development of the USSR for its Immense inter- 
national significance in the social progress of. all mankind, especially 
for countries in the socialist system. The international indoctrination 
of schoolchildren begins with an understanding ,of the common features of 
all the peoples o^ the various republics of the Soviet Union* * Indoc- 
trination in Marxist-Leninist world views continues in all social studies 
courses through grade 10— where, in the culminating social science expe- 
rience, students are expected to know "the historical forms of hiunan 
society; nations and national relations; the Soviet socialist s€ate; 
and the education of tae new man." The course ends with a study of the 
leading "role of the Soviet Union in the international communist move- 
ment and the worldwide significance of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. "27 

The fact that the use of social studies to create a distorted view 
of global affairs is repugnant to many Western educators is puzzling to 
the Soviets—who,, understandably, believe in communist ideology and 
think that their children ought to be indoctrinated in it. (They argue, 
too, that the West does the same thing.) On the other hand, global edu- 
cation in the USSR is much more ext;ensive than it is in the United 
States and. Western Europe, and history teaching in particular is more 
international in character. Soviet textbooks cover much more about 
"Asia, partly because so muph of the Soviet Union lies in thie East. Not 
only do Soviet texts give broader coverage to Near Eastern cultures 
than do Western texts i the former also say far more about Islam, India, 
and China. Western surveys of history seem to ignore much of the human 
race; in Soviet texts to do so would seem odd. > 

Since the 1960s, Soviet social studies educators have devoted even 
more space in textbooks to the history ^f other countries. More time 
is being spent on the "national liberation struggles of peoples against 
colonialism, and the establishment and consolidation of new, independent 
• states in Asia and Africa. It is claimed that most syllabi have aban- 
doned the*practice of orienting history around Europe. And as new 
research and material becomes available, it is expected that the study 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America will be expanded even further. 28 
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19,, Social 5t ladies ih Spain 
Education for Living Together > 



By Luis M. Villar . 

Luis M. Villar Ahgulo received a baccalaureate degree in history 
from Seville University and an H^A. in education from Stanford Unive.r'^ 
sity. He has taught Spanish in the comprehensive high schools of 
London and in the public elementary and high schools of Seville. He is 
presently head of the Research Division at the Institute of Sciences <>f 
Education at the University of Seville. He is interested in the teach- 
ing of primary and secondary social studies and in research on teaching 
via closed-circuit television, 4 Among his publications are La Micros 
ensenansa en la Red ICES-INCIE (Microteaching in the ICBS^IUCISf net-^ 
work) (Seville: 1977) and La Formaclon Del Profeaoradd: Nuevas Con- 
trlbuclones (Professional training: new contributions) (Madrid: San^^ 
ti liana, 1977) . 

4e it if it ic \ it * ^ 

Spain, which occupies some 327,250 sqiiare miles, Is the tt^lrd- 
largest country In Europe. The mainland q£ Spain resembles a rocky 
castle. Spain alsQ has Islands (the Canaries and the Balearlcs) and 
additional land In Africa (the sovereign enclaves of Ceuta and Melllla) • 

Spain' Is a multiform mosaic. Its variegated geographical pattern 
Is reflected In marked differences of climate and' scenery. Gallcia, 
Catalonia, the Basque country, Andalucla, old and new Castile, the 
Canary Islands~all these regions vary In their colors , traditions, cus- 
toms » folklore 9 and dialects. Castlllan is the official language .1 
Besides Spanish, Catalan, Gallclan, and the Basque are other tongues. 
^ In 1977 Spain had a population of more than 36 million people. 
This population is unevenly distributed, as a result of the varying land- 
scape and economic factors. The Spaniard's per capita Income was a 
little less than $3,000 In 1977, and the state expenditure in education 
represented only 2.4 percent of the gross national product. Although 
the government gave more funds to the Ministry of Education and Science 
than to any other department, the public expenditure in education was 
about $71 per inhabitant. 2 

There Is religious freedom in Spain. 3 Almost 80 percent of the 
population Is Catholic, although 27 percent do not practice Catholicism.^ 

Spain has been settled by people with a venerable cultural herlta^. 
Three thousand years before Christ the Phoenicians founded Cadiz on the 
southern coast. Greeks, Romans, and Arabs left decisive marks upon Span- 
ish art 'and culture. In 1492 the Catholic Monarchs unified Spain, and 
foreign Austrian and Bourbon dynasties occupied the throne from the 
16th century to the 20th century. 

On July 18, 1936, after a three-year civil war, General Francisco 
Franco managed to establish a dictatorship that lasted until his death 
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in 1975. Slnea th«n, Spain has b«en • monarchy under the Xaadarahip 
of King Juan Carloa of bourbon. ' 

Tha Spanlarda hald thair firat damocratic political alactiona in 
Juna 15 » 1977. Subsaquantly, ^ha naw CotfM (parXiamant) vat put in 
charga of Writing a conatitution; thia vaa approvad by tha political, 
partiaa and by a national rafarandum in 1978. 

Ona of tha moat controvaraial artidaa of the 1978 Conatitution 
deals with education. The political partiaa had different pointa of 
view about the isaue of educational freedom and about whether the Church 
and other prlvata societies had the r^ght to eat up private achools*^ 
As a result of tha electiona held on Mfrch 1, 1979, tha Unioh de Centre 
Democratico (UCD) party won a. majority of members in the Parliament. 
The UCD educational policy supported "freedom of teaching,," which means 
that private schools were allowed to -exist and to receive money - from ^he 
administration. , V . . 

The Educational Setting 

In August 1970 the Cortes passed the General Education and Educa- 
tion Reform Financing Law, whi^ch is -the .basis of the current Spanish 
educational system. The structure of the old system ("Moyano Law") had 
been established in 1857. 

.The minister of education and science explained to the Cortes why 
the government wanted to modify the educational syi^tem. Among the rea- 
sons cited were the following: the inequality between rural and urban 
education; the lack of preschool institutions, especially in rural and 
working-class areas; the lack of primary school buildings; the problems 
caused by the existence of two parallel educational systems, private 
and public; the inadequacy of educational training for secondary school 
teachers; the high percentage of "free" students (those who did not 
attend regular classes in schools but took the final test) ; <the high 
percentage of failures and dropouts (only 42.5 percent of the students 
who took the university entrance examination passed in 1965-1966.) ; and 
the high pupil-teacher ratio. ^ 

Article 1 of the General Education Law states the following educa- 
tional goals : • , ° ^ 

1. Integral and harmonious human and personal- 
ity development of the individual to prepare him to 
responsibly exercise his liberty inspired by a- 
Christian approach to life and national traditions 
and culture; social development and formation of a 
community spirit; all in accordance with the p.rin- 

. ■cit>les of the national movement and laws of the land. 

2. The development of work and study habits 
and professional training so the Individual may con- 
tribute to the social, cultural, scientific, and 
economic development of the nation. 

3. Integration of regional characteristics 
which enrich Spanish culture to foster a spirit of 
tolerance and International understandings.^ 

The law also established that basic general education would be com- 
pulsory and free for all Spaniards and that university education would 
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be available to persons over 25 years old vhPi even without having 
graduated from hlgh^school^ pass the txatnlnai:lons established by the 
regulations. Figure 19a shows the structure of the new educational 
system. , ' 

The. Ministry of Education and Science not only exercises unre-* 
strlcted supervisory, administrative^ and executive powers but also 
carries out Judicial arid legislative functions. Thus» the Ministry 
of Education and Science determines the number and location of schools 
and the amount , allocation! and expenditures of funds. ^ In the 1977* 
1978 academic year, students were 'distributed among the various" educa- 
tlona!l levels according to the following figures:? 

Preschool educ)itlon ; 1,008|796 

Primary *feducation 5,579,662 

Professional training ..^ 407,812 

Secondary education and COU . 877^516 

(Note: When students leave basic general educatibn at the age of 
14, they take an examination. If they pass, they go to high school; 
if they fall, thciy may go to either professional ^t:rainlng or adult edu^ 
cation. Prpfesslonal training is for low achievers; its ipaln goal la to 
equip students with skills that ialght enable them to find Jobs. "CO.U'* 
stands for a unlverslty-orlented or preparation course.) 

During the 1976-1977 academic year, only one-third of the popula- 
tion between two and five years of age went to preschool centers, and 
more than half of these went to prl^vate centers. Of the total nximber * 
of preschool education, basic general education, and special and adult 
education centers, 69.1 percent are run by the. state', 9.5 percent are 
ruTj by the Church, 19.7 percent are run by private enterprises, .7 per- , 
cent are run by local administrations, and only 1 percent are run by 
other agencies. Of the children who finish basic general education, 
17 percent do not go on to either high school or professional training. 

The Social Stud'les: An 0\^erview 

General Alms and Obiectives 

Social studies aims and objectives vary depending on the educational 
level. The main objective in preschool educatiou is ^^the harmonic devel- 
opment of the child's personality.'' The specific objectives of moral 
and social formation are: 

— To provide the child with an environment 
in which he may freely develop, respecting others' 
freedom and rights. • • 

— To learn to cooperate, serve, and live 
with other children. 

— To be responsible for his behavior. 
— To know his country's symbols. 
— To be familiar with basic traffic 
regulations . ^2 

The belief seems to be that preschool objectives should emerge from 
experience- In other words, school is considered life, more than 
preparation for life. a 
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STRUCTURE OF' THE MEW EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
Noncdmpultoty. 

Fre« of chargt la govertuMnt schools 

For children from 2 to 5 

Two stages-: (1) nursery school 

(2) .kindergarten ^ 



A. 



BASIC GENERAL EDUCATIOtf 

Compulsory an^ free of charge 
Eight years of schooling 
Two stages: (1) for children from 6 to 10 
(2) for children from 11 to 13 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
GRADUATE 



I 



HIGH SCHOOL 
Three years 
Comprehensive 



Persons over 
25 years old 



GENERAL EDUCATION 
FULFILLED VOUCHER 



U?^IVERSITY- V 
ORIENTED COURSE 



Examinations 



UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 



Si 



P 



O 

z 

g 

H 
O 

Cz3 



H 

M 
W 

z 

M 



First cycle 
. Three years 

Basic disciplines 



SCHOOLS 

One. cycle 
Three years 



Second cycle 
Two years 
Specialization 



Third cycle 
Research 
Teaching 



GRADE I 

Two years at most 



Complementary 
teaching 



GRADE II 

Two years at most 



Complementary 
teaching 



GRADE III 

Two years at most 



CO 
CO 
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The goal of the aocial atudles In elementary education Is ^^to 
develop and use the student's study habits; imagination; capacity^xfor 
observation^ induction and deduction; religious^^moral habits and ideas; ' 
ability to gft along with others; sense of belonging to a local> 
national^ and international community; artistic expression and appre- ' 
ciation; high level of social*-civic consciousness; and physical sports- 
manship capabilities/'!^ These aims are ^considereid values^ rather thai^ 
specific directives for teaching. 

The prime objective of the social studies in basic general educa- 
tion is to develop; understanding, and comprehension of present and future 
world soqial realities and the social relationships and interactions of 
human life* The general goa^ls for the high school curric>ilum are bal- 
anced) emphasizing the well-rounded pupil — the pupil who is developed 
physically) morally, intellectually) ^spiritually, and aesthetically. 
The following student objectives were developed specifically for the 
social studies: ^ 

— To acquire a profound knowledge of man and society from the past 
to the present. , - 

— To develLop habits that will permit aii understanding of the cul- 
ture of the society in which they live.; 

— To. receive training in civic and social activities and responsi- 
bilities. _ ^ * . 

— To understand people in other countries. 

The general goals of university education can be applied to a cer- 
tain extent to social studies. The following objectives are stated in 
the General Education Law: 

—To complete the pers^onal development of^youth, 
prepare professionals whom the country needs, and 
improve and perfect the practice of professions. 

— Tp foster cultural progress, develop research 
at all levels, and train scientists and educators. 

— To contribute to improving the' national edu- 
cational system as^well as the. social and, economic 
development of the nation.!^ 

Course Offerings 

For three-year-old children, social education is focused on social 
behavior and adaptation to the environment* There ar.e seven goal areas 
for four- and five-year-old children. The moral and social formation^ 
area includes such activities as sharing things with' others, working 
in teams, playing traffic games, and interacting with classmates and 
adults. In October 1977 the Ministry of Education issued a document 
describing the goals and content of a new educational cycle called 
"preparatory," intended for five- to seven-year-old children. This cycle 
was designed to coordinate the planning, evaluation, and promotion of , 
preschool education with the two first grades of • basic general education. 
Teaching content was divided into four areas: mathematics, language, 
artistic and dynamic expression, and socioaf f ective behavior. 

In the first grade, students are expected ^to develop an understand- 
ing of school, family, neighborhood, and country. Social education in 
the second grade is focused on the study of people, housing, great 
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inventions, °an(l the relationships 'Setween people and their natural envi- 
ronment. Third-grade students learn about how people lived in the past 
and how they make thcfir livings today— working as farmers, fishermen, 
minersj etc. Concepts of physical geogr^iphy are introduced in the 
fourth grade. Geography and history are combined at the fifth-grade 
level. The purpose of the units is to leatn not only about Spain but 
also about universal ideas. Concepts are drawn f rom ,^rt history, 'lit- 
erature, world history, religion, and civic education via an interdis- 
ciplinary approach. 

Sixth-graders are taught three units: General Geography, Spanish 
Geography, and Foundations of the Spanish and European Societies. In 
the seventh grade, pupils learn about continents and the expansion of . 
Western civilization from the Renaissance to Ejjrep^an industrialization. 
Units in the eighth grade are devoted to studying Europeaji civilization 
and the contemporary world, other world cultures, and Spain in the con- 
temporary world. 

A ministerial order issued on June 30, 1977, . established an experi- 
mental social education program. The results of this program were used 
as the "basis for formulating new guidelines for the social studies in 
October 1978. These guidelines are now being implemented in all centers 
for basic general education. The objectives identified for the new 
social studies curriculum called for students to acquire the following 
skills and attitudes: 

1. Readiness to exercise the rights and duties of -a citizen on the 
basis of : respect for democratic liberties and fundamental human rights. 

2. The basic knowledge, moral criteria,, and elements of judgment 
indispensable for effectively solving personal, social, economic, and 
political problems. 

3. Attitudes of respect, generosity, and fellowship toward inter- 
personal relations. 

4. Attitudes of respect, comprehension, and acceptance toward 
socioculL ral realities In Spain and the International community." 

5. The critical judgment ifecessary for interpreting the values 
of society and defending them against manipulation.. 

6. An understanding of the importance of rules for living together 
in the family, school, and society. 

7. Recognition of the value and Importance of the institutions, 
laws, and ways of life of the local, regional, national, and interna- 
tional community. 

8. Understanding of the moral dimensions of dally life and human 
behavior. » 

9. Appreciation for the value of work as an avenue for personal 
self-realization. 

10. Understanding of the universal meanings of culture, freedom, 
and brotherhood In the contemporary world. 

11. Ability to make personal value decisions about the defense and 
support of democracy, human rights, and the country. 

In the seventh grade, children are taught about democracy as well 
as about respect for and exercise of fundamental human rights, the struc 
ture of a democratic state, the Spanish constitution, the unity of Spain 
European institutions and organisms, and individuals who have made out- 
standing contributions to the development of world understanding. 
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^ The new Bachillarato (high school) offers a *^three-yesr' program to 
^ students from 14 to 16 ye^rs of age. Thr social studies curriculum 
' Is Illustrated In Figure 19b* History, the only social studies course 

. • . ^ 

' ' ' Figure 19b 

HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 



Subject 


Hours per Week 




Year 


1 . 


Year 2 


Year 3 


' ..11, -» ■ 

History of Civilizations and Art 
Geography 

Geography and History of Spain 
Philosophy 

Political,' Social and Economic 
Education 


♦ 

4 


3 

i 2 


4 
4 

2 



taught $iurlng the first year, is entirely devoted to the study of world 
civilizations and art. This subject Is composed of eight units covering 
a period from the Stone Age to the 20th century ii Human ^and economic 
geography of the present world Is the subject matter of the second-year 
course. Since physical • geography is supposedly taught during basic 
general education^ thiis course emphasizes hximan geography in various ^ 
parts of the world. , - v 

The geography and history of Spain and of Spanlsh-^speaklng peoples 
are studied by all students in both elementary and secondary schools, 
probably because curriculum planners believed that this kind of knowl- 
edge Is necessary for effective citizenship. This course, more than 
the first-year course. Is to some extent interdisciplinary ^because it 
also Involves concepts from anthropology, economics, and sociology. 

The course in philosophy, offered dijrlng'the third year, draws 
concepts from philosophy and psychology.. Sociology, economics, and 
political science are taught as an Integrated course during the last 
two years. The second year Is focused on economics, while the third 
year Is devoted primarily to acquainting students with the' nature of 
Spanish government and politics. 

Teaching Methods 

Preschool teaching methods are action oriented In order to develop 
"the spontaneity, creativity, and sense of responsibility pf the child." 
Pupils at this level are Involved In exercises that develop thinking 
abilities 

Elemeutary-'school methods attempt to foster "originality and crea- 
tivity ... as well as cooperative habits and attitudes." Thus, the 
curriculum is kept ]Elexible, allowing Individual teachers great freedom 
ill' adapting the program to the pupils. The General Education Law 
recommends the extensive use of audiovisual aids. For social education, 
it specifically suggests that students move out into the community 
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aroun<l their schools to study the scologicsl potential of the zone. 

The most Important teaqfalng methods In the new basic general* edu- 
cation guidelines can be summarized as follows: (1) personalized edu- 
cation, .(2) programming 'of social education., around an "experience" area ~ 
in mutual Interaction with an "expression" area. (3) fidelity td the 

continuous progi^ess of science, (4) practical and effective knowl- 
edge of the environment; and (5) continuous evaltiatlon.^^ . 

The law also emphasizes that teaching methods ar6 to be personal- 
ized at the high school level; in other words, whatever pupils' are to 
learn must make sense to them and be vital ^^to them. Generally speaking, 
the most widely used teaching style is expository. Inquiry strategies 
are ytlllzed In very few cases. 20 

Instructional Materials 

I 

^The use of textbooks'' is fairly common In prlmary^and secondjtrys 
educatlotie Before the General Educatloti Lay was .passed,^ encyclopedias 
containing a collection of concepts from all, disciplines were used In 
basi/c general education to provide a base of Information that pupils liad 
to memorize* Today ^ textbooks and other resources tend to be work 
/Oriented and based on the following characteristics: logical organize*- 
tion of content, individualization^ self ^instruct ion; active participa- 
tion^ on the pupil's parti self*evaluation, and programmed instructflon* 

Textbooks are orgai&.ized aroxind units, with related materials clus- 
tered around broad topics^. Private commercial publishers^ print those 
books, which must be approved by the .Ministry of Education and Science. 
Textbooks take a varlecy of forms,^and teachers are free to choose from 
those that have been approved by the ministry^ Children must buy their 
own Sooks and materials in order to be able to follow the individualized 
instruction,* working independently^ at their own rate. HoweVef, despite 
the emphasis on individuality, all students in any given^ class use the 
same textbooks ^and materials. 

In the social studies at the fifth-grade level, 30 units feature 
world communities, with emphasis on France. The units are highly con- 
densed and are written with' the thought that teachers will supplement 
the basic textbook with other materials. \ 

Most secondary education books either do not regard inqujlry as a 
method of teaching or develop it in only a few lines. The textbook is 
central to *the ^teaching process. Although some teachers promote indi- 
vidual reports, very little enrichment is offered in the form of trips., 
panel discussions, and audiovisual resources. Much emphasis is placed 
on grades, which are largely determined by exams. These exams require, 
for the most part, oral responses. However, some ongoing research pro- 
jects have been testing the effectiveness of active learning in secon- 
dary education — in particular, project Germania — 75, carried out by the 
Institute of Educational/ Science at the University of Valencia, which 
is focused on the development of student-centered materials. 21 

Education for Living Together; A Case Study 

This section contains a summary of a research project, Education 
for Living Together, conducted by the TIational Institute of Educational 
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Science In 1977. The rationale £or the hypothesis and variables 
was based upon the work done by J.V: lorneyi A.N. Oppenhelmi and ^.F. 
Farnen and published undbr the title Civic Education in Ten Countries/ 

The alms of the experiment were^ among others, the £ollowlt}g; 

•--To determine the state of th^ art of civic education for Spanish 
10- -and 13-year-old children. , *^ 

—To compare ^Spanish social ed^cat;;Lon with social education In 
oth?r countries # ' * 

—to explore possible Inferences for school programs of the results 
of the study. 

The sample consisted of 2,408 fifth- and eighth-grader^' from 11 
randomly selected regions and towns all over Spain* The students came 
from varlecl family backgrounds, and their schools were managed by 
teachers trained In different Institutions. Both rural and/urban 
school9 were represented. The Intervention project was undertaken In 
the spring of 1977 and was finished In the fall of the same year. 

The measurement Instruments were quantitative. An effort was made 
to adapt the 13 tests and questionnaires designed by thd International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement. The prin- 
cipal of each school, teachers, and students answered the Items on the 
Instruments, 'the dependent selected variables were children's compe- 
tence In the cognitive ddmaln, attitudes, and perceptions. 

The results of this project are* relevant f.or the future planning 
of social education, because it is one of the few experimental studies 
conducted dn the field /of civics. The results can be summariaied as 
follows: " 

1* Spanish children at ;the fifth- and eighth-grade levels of 
basic general education have civic* knowledge and social attitudes simi- 
lar to those of children of other countries. ^ 

2. Spanish children have more knowledge abojit civic foTHTdations, 
national political processes , and international issues .than they have 
about institutions and socioeconomic issues. 

3. Interest in social issues Is less in SpMn than in other coun- 
tries. However participation in social activities is higher than in * 
other countries. ^ , ' ^ 

4. Spanish children strongly support their government. 

5. Spanish students are less conscious of adul|,_issues than Ger- 
man, Italian, or U.s/ children. 

6* Sociocentric attitudes are less developed in. Spain than in 
other countries.^ 

7. Spanish children perceive social institutions in a confused 
manner and are able to distinguish only some of them. 

8. Spanish social studies teachers u^^ more-traditional methods 
than teachers in other countries, but they allow much student 
participation. 

The findings also showed that eighth-graders achieved higher scores 
than fifth-graders in. the cognitive test and vocabulary, along with 
greater maturity in political socialization. 

Other types of analysis measured differences between groups of 
schoolchildren. Parent occupational level was correlated with chil- 
dren's knowledge and vocabulary: children whose parents were university 
graduates, doctors, managers, factory executives, and teachers obtained 
the highest scores. 
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Anbthtr Important finding wti that ptudtntt «ho vant to ptilvata 

rallgloua achoola had tha hlghaat acaraa In ycnowladga and. vocabulary. 

Tha aacond-baat scoraa vara obtalnad by atudanta In prlvata n^nrjillgioua 

cantara. Tha lowaat acoj^a .vara achlavad by chlldran In atajta achoola. 

One aurprlaln^ cbncluaion of tha raaaarchara waa that atudanta in pri* . . 

vate school'a had mora llbaral attltudaa than atudanta in stata achoola. 

Regional differencea were related to algnlficant dlffarencea in atti 

tude8» The moat liberal attitudea ware held by atudanta from Barcelona 

and the Baaque country; theae atudanta . alao evidenced stronger supports 

of democratic valued and were more critical of ^tb'e govirnment. Studenta 

in Barcelona, Madrid, and the Baaque coun^try also scored above the mean 

in civic knowledge and vocabulary/C 

9 

* 

• International Perspectives 

^ • 

The national government Is playing a more active rolw In the deyel^ 
opment of educational programs than It once did*/- During the 1970s » * 
education came to be accepted as an instrument for democratizing the 
country. The General Education and Education Reform Financing Lav was 
thought of a6(^ a means to reform not only education but society as Veil. 

To finance Implementation of the law^ the Ministry of Education 
and Science authorized the expenditure of international funds loaned by 
the World Bank for setting up educational pilot centers and buildings 
and fdr bringing foreign experts to implement^^programs and dldactib 
aids. However, tfee ..experts' short stay-in the country had only a mild 
Impact upon our education. • " * ; 

The role .of the Ministry of Education ^nd Science has been one of 
Establishing in a general way the objectives toward/ which the schooiLs ' 
are to move and offering leadership in organizing, planning, and chang- 
ing social studies programs. This, which is considered by some educa- 
tors as constituting an excessive degree of centrallzatiQn and don^rol 
of a •critical and sensitive curriculum area, has protected the social 
studies program from pressui;es from foreign Ideologies ^and domestic^ 
social groups. Despite the ihtiovatlve aspects of the law, *the philos-* 
ophy of national curriculum planning continues to be deeply embedded in 
the tradition of the Spanish education. 

The teaching .of current events part of the basic general edu* 
cation curriculum, usually as an integrated part af each lessonr. Usu- 
ally, however, this topic occupies only a small percentage of the time 
allocated to social studies. 

The first major purpose of basic' general education social studies 
for eighth-graders Is to promote social Interest, not only in the 
Immediate world and In the Spanish past but also in current foreign 
and national events and new intellectual and scientific .developments. 
International relations Is an. Integral component of the <:ourse. 

In 1969 the Ministry of Education and Science suggested that It 
would be convenient to develop cooperative relationships with interna-- 
tlonal* agencies dedicated to education, science, and cultCipe — particu- 
larly with UNESCO and the Latin America Education Office — as a means of 
contributing to the spirit of understanding and international coopera- 
tion. The Idea behind tills effort, customary to the Spanish way of ^ 
thinking, would be to benefit from the services of these agencies and 
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to share elenenta of the Spanish culture for the enrichment of other 
peoples.. As a result of this declaration, the new Bachiiierato currl- . 
■culum gives preference to Spaniah-speaklng countries: In the social stud* 

ies and {uithropolpgy content. 

• i . * 

. •* ■ ■ ' 

^ ** , , NOTES TO dHAPTER 19 . 

1. Article 3 of 'the Constitution establishes Gastilian as the 

official language of the state. ^ 

> • ' 

2. El desarrdllo de. la educaci6n en 1975^76 y 19^6~77 . Infortae 
a la 36' Reunion de. la Conferencia International de la EducaciSn, ' 
Ginebra, Septiembjre,' 1977 [The development of education in 1975-1976 
and 1976-1977: Proceedings^ of the 36th Annual International Conference 
on Education, Geneva, September 1977] (Madrid; Ministry of Education 
and Science, 1977), p. 345. * • 

3. The state may not adopt Catholicism as the official religion, 
according to Article 16 of the Constitution. 

A. Comentario socioXSgico. Estructura social de Es^ana, Enero- 
Julio/, 1978^ [Sociological comment ary4 SOclal structures of Spain, 
3anuary-July 1978] (Macfrid: Spanish Confederation of Savings Banks, 
l"8).^, . , 

5. The book written by Jos^ Pastora Herrero, Partidos pollticos 

y EducaciSn [Political parties and education] (Valladolid: Mln6n9 S.A.^' 
1978) » is a survey of jthe various viewpoints held by political parties , 
associations » and individuals in regard to education. The ^*£reedom of 
teaching'' i^sjue is also Analyzed ^n Tom^s R. Femtndez Rodriguez, ed.t 
Lecturas sobre la ConstituciSn Espahola [Readings about the; Constitu- 
tion], 2 vols. (Madrid: UNED, 1978). 

6. Ren^n Flores Jaramillo, La Reforma Educativa en Espaha [Edu- 
cational reform in Spain] (Quito: 1971), pp. 55-57, 

7. Lpy General de Educaci6n y Financiamento de la Reforma Edw 
cativa y Disposiciones Complementarias [General Education and Education 
Reform Financing Law] (Madrid: Ministry of Education , and Science, 1977), 
pp. 46-46. 

8. Ibid., pp. 51-52. / 

9. Estadistica de la Educacion Preescolar , GeAeral B^Lsica, 
Especial y Permanente de Adultos [Statistics on pre^school, general 
basic, special, and adult education] dirid: Ministry of Education 
and Science, 1978) • The Ministry of education ha^ published the follow- 
ing other books containing educational statistics: , Estadistica del 
Bachiiierato y COU, Curso 1977-78 [Statistics on' high school and COU, 
1977-1978] and Estadistica de la Formacion Profesional, Curso 1977-78 
[Statistics on professional training, 1977-1978]. 

10. La educacion en Espaha. Evoluci6n de la decada 1966-1976 y 
anilisis del curso 1976-77 • Educacion preescolar, general b^sica, 
especial, adultos, formacion profesional , batphillerato y COU. Edu- 
cacion universitaria (Estadistica del curso 1975-76) [Education in 
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Spain: changas during tha 1976-1977 dacada and analysis of the 1976-1977 
school year in preschool, general basic,' special, adult, professional 
training, high school, and COIL education. University education (statis- 
•tics for 1975-1976)] (Madrid: Ministry of Education and Science, 1977), 
pp. \20-22. 

11. El desarrollo de la educaci6n» p. 246 • 

12. Official state bulletin no. 186, Issued August -4, 1973, estab- 
lished new objectives and content for preschool education. 

13. Lay General de EducaciSn, p^i 65. 

14. 'ibid., pp. 67-71. 

15. Official state bulletin no. 245, Issued October 13, 1978. 

16. Official state bulletin no. 228, Issued Septeniber 22, 1976. 

17. liey General de Educaci6n, p. 64. 
• 18. Ibid. , pp. 65-66 • 

19. El 'desarrollo de la educaciSrif p# 267 • 

20. JosI A.'Ayala, ""La Historia en el nuevo BachilleratOJ conten- 
ido, cbnceptos y metodologla," en J?evis"ta de Bachillerato^ Cuaderno 
Mongrfifico 1 [History of the new high school curriculum; content, pon- 
cepts and methods, High School Magazine 1], January-March, 1978* 

21. Historia. Mat'eriales para la class (Proyecto Experimental 

de didictica de la historia para un primer curso de BUP) [Report on an . 
experimental praject to develop classroom materials for teaching his-* 
tory, for the first session of BUP] (Valencia: Institute ot Educational 
Science, University of Valencia, 1977). ^ ^ 

22. I, Dendaluce et al., "Educacion para la covivencia," en 
Seminario EducaciSn para la Convivencia ["Education for living together,' 
in seminar on educ^ttion for living together] (Madrid: INCI?» 1977). 

23. La educacion en Espaha. Bases para una poliiica educativa 
[Education in Spain: rationale for political education] (Madrid^ Minis- 
try of Education and Science, . 1969) , p. 236. 
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* «r * * 4e * 

/ 

Sweden Is a small country with a comparatively homogeneous popula-* 
tlon* No Immigration of consequence occurred until recent years* Immi- 
grants represent slightly more than 5 percent of the population, with 
local variations; the percentage Is much higher in the Industrial areas* 
Sweden^ Is likewise homogeneous In terms of religion and culture* As to 
politics, the country has been characterized by great stability » 

Compulsory education In Sweden, grundskolan^ covers nine years 
(from the age of seven) and Is divided Into three stages of three years 
each. In the junior and middle schools, the pupils Have form masters/ 
mistresses, while In the upper school, classes are taught by specialists 
In two or three subjects* * ^ 

The secondary school, gymnasieskolaiif covers two or three years 
(In one case four). It Is voluntary, but more than 80 percent of the 
pupils go on to theoretical studies (three years) or vocational training 
<two years)* Civics Is studied by' all pupils* 

The educational system Is national* The same goals, the same syl*-^ 
labl, the same curricula apply throughout the country. Nevertheless, 
the goals ^re expressed In such a way as to allow for local variations* 
Current efforts at reform aim at further decentralization* 

Civics Education Today 

Civics as a subject Is comparatively new In Sweden, having developed 
from those social studies previously taught as part of history. It 
gained Independent status In both the compulsory and the secondary 
schools In connection with the far-reaching educational reforms of the 
1960s* Although the subject formerly had a history/political science 
focus— knowledge of Sweden^s constitution was emphasized — Its nature 
has changed: Its primary goal today Is to give students a total view 
of modern society, national and international. Thus, economics, soci- 
ology, and cultural geography also play important parts. 



Clvlci li integrated Into other subjecta in the lower and inter- 
mediate gradei of the compulaory school. In the Ibwer grades it Is 
taught as part of local history, where the community is studied in terms* 
of geography and politics. At this point the schools work in close 
cooperation with local police departments, who. assign special officers 
to participate in teaching, and students visit 'such places as banks and 
fire stations. 

In the intermediate grades civics is included in the combined 
"orientation subjects," an area that includes subjects related to the 
. natural and social sciences. The coll^tive theme 'of these subjects is 
"How people live and work together." Much attention is devoted to dis- 
cussions Of current events in the mass media. Students are exhorted to 
take newspaper clippings to school, and these provide a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

In the upper school civics is taught as an independent subject. 
The following content areas are treated: school and studies; working life, 
careers and training, trade unions; sex roles; personal economics; community 
organiaations and problems; political life in the Swedish society; ptib- 
lic finance; economic development; legal systems and problems; social 
problems (traffic, the environment, use of .alcohol and drugs); political, 
social, and economic problems in other countries; international problems 
and cooperation. ^ - 

These basic topics are stated in the syllabus, and are compulsory. 
Nevertheless, the syllabus makes no mention of timing, which is planned 
in class with the collaboration of teacher and pupils. Many study areas 
require close coordination with other subjects. The historical aspect 
of civics is introduced in collaboration with history teaching. Reli- 
gious knowledge, geography, and biology shed further light on certain 
aspects of society. 

Practical vocational guidance also plays an important part. During 
their years in the upper school, pupils arfe enabled to make at least 
three different study, visits to places of work, and to work in a job for 
a continuous period of 14 days in the ninth grade. The purpose of this 
vocational guidance is to assist pupils in making choices for further 
study and careers. These visits are discussed afterward in many classes. 
In the case of civics, they provide the basis for discussions of prob- 
lems related to the industrial environment, industriaji, democracy, trade 
unions, and sex roles. 

In the secondary school, civics education is fpcusi^d on the follow- 
ing themes and content areas: population, settlement, at^d industry with 
different natural conditions and under different econpmic-, political, 
and social circumstances; public finances and economic policy; social 
planning; the constitution, political life, political Ideblogies; opin- 
ion making; international politics and economics; current sdcial prob- 
lems. This last content area is designed to provide students with 
opportunities to use and summarize knowledge acquired during their pre- 
vious studies of civics. The syllabus gives examples of problems which 
may be treated under this heading: industrial potlicy, the latest 
national budget, etc. Yet the pupils have a wide choice of subjects 
and often work in groups. In the gynmasiet too there is cooperation 
between many different subjects which incorporate elements of civics 
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an4 anthropdlogy; for txaaple, p«ychoXogy, philosophyj religion, eco- 
nomics* and other social sciences. 

The Purpose of Civics 

Primary education. Instruction in *civics at this level is intended 
to provide students with a basic knowledge of modem society, both 
national and International* and to Inform them, about various careers 
and educational opportunities. Students are taught the fundamental 
tenets of a democratic society and stimulated to become actively 
Involved in social life and the solving of social problems. Students 
are also helped to develop skills which will enable them to acquire . 
knowledge Independently. > 

Secondary education. As a result of education In. civics, second- 
ary pupils are expected to (1) acquire knowledge about population, 
settlement, industry, economy, and social and political conditions in 
modem times; (2) gain .^n understanding of the function and variability 
of society; and (3) master the knowledge and skills requited to ana;Lyze. 
and discuss social problems. A number of overriding aims and values 
underlie these specific' goals. The first paragraph of the Education 
Act reads: "The education of children and young people carried On at 
the instigation of society is intended to provide stiidents with knowl- 
edge and practical skills ^nd, in cooperation with the Home, to promote 
their development into haraonious human beings and capable, responsible ni( 
bers of society." All the subjects taught are expected to contribute to 
this development, but civics inevitably bears a special responsibility. 
It must con tribute to both the further&nce of the lndlvldu&l*8 own 
development and the progress of socletys 

The School* s Role in Socialization 

Students must be helped to understand their positions in their 
families, their schools, their local communities, their country, and 
the world. The school continues the process of socialization, which 
begins in the home. Political socialization may be said to begin in 
the compulsory school, where the pupil becomes familiar with political, 
social, and economic problems and also acquires. concepts related to 
space, demography, and the environment on which to base further study. 

The immediate need for the pupil is to acquire knowledge and skills 
in order to cope on a practical level with modern society; i*e, , the 
knbwledge and skills which make social intercourse possible, facilitate 
contact with the environment, and are of use in work and at leisure. 
The pupil must not only study society but also be equipped with skills 
for living in a democratic community and exercising various functions; 
e.g., in associations. Students must acquire the means of understand- 
ing, accepting, and/or criticizing the society and should practice the 
art of cooperating and solving problems which they encounter in school, 
among friends, and in the local community. Young people must prepare 
themselves for the society of tomorrow and be given opportunities to 
collaborate in its construction. Political socializs tion also deals 
with the individual's maturity as a social being, which involves the 
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abllltltt to acctpt rMtont, r«ipect th« oplnionf of othtrs. and abide 
by dtmocrtelc dtclslohs. 

In order to promote the growth -of e democratic society* citlseni 
must actively pertlclpete* knowing why end how they cen Influence its 
development. The higher the degree of civic educetion in e country, 
the more the inhebi tents can cooperate in political and economic deci- 
sions. Consequently, civic education plays a vital role in maintaining 
and strengthening a democracy. 

What is a democratic citizen in the eyeS of society? Any society 
needs people who can work together, who can aolva problems, and who 
can take a broid view* even in the global context. Active individuals 
who can work in groups— who' are wilijLing to commit their energies to the 
development of society via political parties, popular movements, and 
trade unions — are the foundation of a democratic society. A society 
also needs individuals who have the inclination and the capacity to par- 
ticipate in a responsible fashion in the improvement of life in the 
local, national, and international communities and who continue to 
acquire the necessary knowledge and skills even after they have left 
school. , 

Civics in Tomorrow's School v <. 

Education which makes 'pupils aware of existing social problems but 
allows chem to be merely passive observers is not in accord with the 
aims expressed in the syllabus. The danger is that students may get the 
impression that the problems and structures of society are matters for . 
which "experts and politicians," not individual citizens, aire respon- 
sible. It is important that each area of study have direct contact w^th 
the society in which students live. Each pupil must have repeated oppor- 
tunities to practice his or her ability to communicate with authorities, 
organizations, and persons outside the school commxinity. Students must 
be given opportunities to learn and apply practical civics. They must 
practice acquiring bases for Independent judgment— making up their own 
mlndc.on current problems, questioning decisions made by those in author- 
ity, presenting their own suggestions, and accepting the consequences of 
their decisions. Education must be designed so that pupils are stimu- 
lated to play an active part in the various social organizations. They 
must be enabled to discover that they themselves bear the responsibility 
for the development of their society. 
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21. Social Studies in Tanzania 
Education for Self-Reliance 



By David Court 
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Cambridge, Makerere, and Stanford universities, 

• * ^ * * .* * * 

The Republic of. "Tanzania Is situated on the eastern coast of Africa 
just south of the equator. It comprises thei mainland area formerly 
known as Tanganyika and the Islands of Zanzibar, Femba, and Mafia; 
however, the term Tanzania usually refers to only the i&alnland part of 
the republic. The' landscape and climate of Tanzania are extremely 
varied. The country contains Mount Kilimanjaro, the Great Lakes of the 
Western Rift, Olduvai Gorge, and the famed Serengetl plains, which run 
across to the southern shores of Lake Victoria. 

Most of the country Is a vast arid plateau, broken In the west and 
center by branches of the Rift Valley. In both the north and south the 
plateau and grassland .give way tb forested mountain ranges, while in 
the east they fall away to a narrow, fertile coastal plain. The country 
covers 360,000 square miles: — larger than the combined areas of Britain, 
France, and Belgium — and contains a scattered population of 15 million 
people. Rainfall and population alike are concentrated in. the periph- 
eral areas — the coastal belt, the mountain areas, and around Lake 
Victoria— while the central part is dry and largely uninhabited. 

Tanzania is a rural country. Ninety-one percent of the economi- 
cally active population are engaged in the agricultural sector and have 
varying degrees of contact with the monetary economy. Almost all stu- 
dents come from rural family groups whicli grow their own food, cherish 
cows and goats, and emphasize kinship and ethnic attachment in their 
social organization. They live in self-constructed homes, usually with- 
out electricity, and obtain their iwater from streams or public wells. 
Disease and ill health contribute to a life expectancy of only 40 to 41 
years. Reaching school age is in itself an achievement, as about 25 
percent of the children die before they are five years old. Towns are 
few and far between, but have an importance beyond their size as staging 
posts for the rural areas. The present capital city, Dar es Salaam — 
which means "haven of peace" — was founded in 1962 by Sultan Seyyld Said, 
one of the Arab sultans who ruled the coastal strip of East Africa at 



that tint. Oar Silara hat a pdpaUtlon of S17.000rth«rt art 14 
othar' tovni with populatlona 8r«*tar than 15 « 000.^ 

Tha gaographlcal varlaty of Tansanla !■ parallalad by tha dlvar- 
alty among iti paoplai. ' A nunbar of Important typas of group Attach* 
mant cut acroai tha population* Thara ara aatlmatad to ba mora than 
120 dlf farant athnic groupa rapraaantad among tha paopla of Tanzania. 
Thata groupa ara diatinguiahad' by their diatinct languagaa and cultural 
practicaa and by thair attaohmanta to particular geographical araai: 

Religion provides another major form of group attachment in Tanzania. 
At laaat half of tha population adheres primarily to traditional reli- 
gions; the other 50 percent is divided betvaen Christians and Hiislima. 
Islam, introduced by Arab settlers as early aa the 8th century, is the 
largest single religion In Tanzania; Christianity came to East Africa, 
Via various European Protestant and Catholic missions, in the second 
half of the 19th century. In its traditions and its practices, Islam 
has the appeal and status of the indigenous national religion. How- 
ever ^ -the entrenchment of Western education under the Christian nis- 
sions, and their aasociation with the colonial power, has given 
Christianity a political influence .beyond its numerical strength. 

By all conventional indices Tanzania is an economically under- 
developed country. The average per-capita income is about $90, and 
'only 500,000 people are engaged, in regular wage-paid employment. The 
majority of the population is involved in the production of maize, 
beans, bananas, millet, or rice, wljich are the staple food crops. 
The national e,conomy depends on agriculture, with cotton, coffee, sisal, • 
cashew nuts, and tea the principal sources of government revenue. Indus- 
' trial production is. expanding, most notably for the processing of agri- 
cultural products and Import substitution in such goods as cement, 
textiles, and tires. The new railway from Dar es Salaam to Zambia has 
>rought previously ignored areas into communication with the rest of the 
world as well as greater contact with Tanzania's southern neighbors. 

With foreign and domestic capital in short supply, the main 
resources of Tanzania remain its land and its. people. Economic and 
social policies recognize this reality. Although typical of many 
African countries in its poverty, Tanzania is renowned for its unique 
attempt to devise a comprehensive philosophy of rural socialism as the 
framework for economic planning and political organization. 

The Arusha Declaration, published in 1967, is the principal docu- 
ment of Tanzania's socialism. It Identifies the kind of society Tan- 
zania aspires to be and. projects some means for- its attainment. Two cen- 
- tral 'elements of the declaration are its emphasis on motivation — i.e., 
a spirit of self-reliance — and its attempt to link increased farm pro- 
duction with more-equitable distribution of resources. Following from 
the principles of the Arusha Declaration, major enterp^rises are now run 
by state-controlled corporations, and the emphasis at the grass-roots 
level is on the mobilization of the rural masses to local self-help. 
The progressive implementation of the Arusha Declaration and of subse- 
quent documents of Tanzanian socialism depend on the massive task of 
educating the people in its principles and implications. 

The political environment of Tanzania provides a favorable context 
for such mobilization and for the implementation of educational policy. 
The most supportive features of the environment are the absence of large 
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trlbM and th« txltttaet of a natiotuil lantuftttt * •trpng' ettetral pariy, 
And a charismatic praaldant. 

Unllka most othar African countrlast Tanxanla la not plaguad by 
^Ivltlv* triballan, bacauaa nona of Its nany dlaparaad trlbaa la larga 
.enough to aiplra to political dominance* Furtharmora« Tansanla haa 
bean aparad two problema which are faced by Kenya and Uganda: aerloua 
land preaaurea and the location of the capital city In an area which 
li dominated by a tingle powerful tribe. The mixed nature of Tanzania *i 
colonial experience-<-German rule being replaced by the Brltlah mandate 
and then true taeshlp— worked to deter large>-8cala European aettlement 
of the type which occurred In Kenya and which Impeded national 
Integration. 

Secondly* Tanzania has In Swahlll a language which cuts across 
tribal vernaculars. Although it Is the -first language of only a coastal 
and urban minority, Swahlll Is universally spoken in Tanzania. Its 
particular advantages are Its African roots and the fact that It Is 
not the language of an elite or colonial power, as would be the case 
with English. Swahlll Is the official national language and IS being 
vigorously promoted as a vehicle of national Integration. , 

A third major unifying fovce In Tanzania Is the national political 
party. Originally called TANU (Tanganyika African National Union), the 
party emerged In the 1950s as a major nationalist movement^^ explicitly 
opposed to racial, tribal, or religious bases of affiliation and uniting 
In Its support a wide cross-section of the populace. Sweeping aside In 
successive elections an opposition party sponsored by the colonial 
government and an extremist splinter group, TAMU led the country to 
Independence In December 1961. After Independence, the party developed 
a strong central organization and established branches throughout the 
country. , 

In 1965 Tanzania became a constitutional one-party state. A new 
electoral system, which provided for a choice between TANU candidates, 
was applied for the first time in the 1965 election. Following a merger 
between the political parties of mainland Tanzania and the Island of 
Zanzibar, a new single party emerged which is. known as the Chama Cha 
Mapindazi t or CCM. 

The Educational System 

Tanzania has complex forms of indigenous education in which most 
adult' members of the society have educative functions aimed at passing 
on knowledge and skills related to subsequent life tasks. Formal school- 
ing of the present type in Tanzania^ as distinct from traditional educa- 
tion provided by parents and elders, dates from the establishment of 
the Christian missions in the 1870s and 1880s. The basic aim of early 
mission schools was to impart literacy in order to promote the spread 
of Christianity, The colonial governments — Germany before 1918 and 
Britain after — began to make some provision for education, out of a 
need for literate clerks and craftsmen for the colonial state. • Although 
the first government school opened in 1893, the bulk of education in 
colonial times was at the primary level and rarely extended beyond the 
rudimentary. The change in colonial administration, two world wars. 




«n4 tht Inttrvmlng dtprtttlon- comblnsd to dtUy tW MtAbllihmitit of A 
nationkX tducAtiotial tyttra In T«nt«nl«. 

Th« coXonUl p«rlod Itft T«nB«l« with «n tducAtlon syitm vhlch 
v«8 inadtquAtt «nd 111 equlpjptd for tht nttdi of « ZOth-cMtury' African 
nation with strong afpirationt toward aebnonie and social chaaga. In 
1961, Tahaania had a litaracy iaval of, about 14 parcaht. Pif ty parcant 
of school-aga chlldran did' not sntar tha school syatam, and of tha othar 
50 percent only one in 'eight received more than four years of education. 
In 19'61, the year of independence, Tansanla's four-year secondary schools 
had an output of 1,603 atudents. A further 176 students conpleted the 
pre-universi^y Higher School Certificate course, and there were 203 stu- 
dents at the University of East Africa. Educational faqilities ware 
unevenly distributed across the regions of Tansaiiia in relation to pat- 
terns of missionary settlement and the colonial economy. 

The glaring shortage of trained manpower in 1961 meamt that the 
early^ years of independence were devoted to expanding the educational 
facilities and remedying the most obvious defects. The racially segre- 
gated structure was ended, and a unified administrative prgahization 
brought all typea of schools under a central Ministry of Education, with 
common standards on staffing, admission of pupils, syllabi, and funds. 
The chief characteristic of the period between 1961 and 1966 was the 
rapid increase in the number of secondary school places. The inherited 
and continuing administrative pattern of formal education in Tanzania 
consists of a seven-year primary course followed by four years of 
secondary school, two years of upper-secondary pre-university.prepara- 
tion,\and a university with a basic ^ three-year degree course. 

Di^spite important changes during the early years of Independence, 
education in Tanzania remained colonial in spirit and organization at 
the time ^f the Arusha Declaration in 1967. It was characterized by a 
hierarchical structure, highly selective examinations, and an academic 
ethos in which the content of each stage was geared to the requirements 
of the next rather than to the interests and needs of the terminating 
majority. The 50 percent of the school-age population who never entered 
the school system and the majority of the remainder who left after seven 
years of primary school were viewed as "failures." Their education had 
done little to prepare them for improving rural life and agricultural 
productivity. Job qualifications in the monetary sector of the edOnomy 
were defined in terms of educational attainment, and the reward struc- 
ture was exclusively geared to years of formal schooling. 

The issuance of a presidential edict entitled Education for Self- 
Reliance in 1967 inaugurated an attempt to change the nature and pur- 
poses of Tanzanian education which has been going on ever since. Edu- 
cation for Self -Reliance wais the result of a recognition by President 
Nyerere that the inherited system of education was producing neither the 
skills nor the attitudes believed to be coramensuratc with Tanzania's 
economic situation or with the kind of society the nation aspired to 
become. Out of this diagnosis came explicit prescriptions detailing 
vocational and social tasks for the educational system which aimed at 
preparing students for developmental roles in a poor agricultural coun- 
try with a , socialist philosophy.' The goals of this policy are: 

— To transform ^chools into rurally oriented institutions, provid- 
ing a complete and self-contained education, whose products, especially 
from the primary levels, would contribute directly to rural improvement. 
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— To help schools become Integrated Into the commuAltles In which 
they are located. 

—To transform the fundamental outlook of students from one In 
which individualistic and nationalistic values predominate to one 
characterized by soc,iallst and egalitarian concerns. 

The Social Studies { An Overvlev 

One of the outstanding characteristics of Tanzanlan education Is 
that civic educatlon-«-deslgned to produce students who are able and 
willing to contribute to the socialist development of the country— 
Is a paramount goal at every level of the school system. Tanzania is 
unique In Africa In the expllcltness with which It has ^specif led desired 
qualities of citizens and la the wholeheartedness with which the coun- 
try is attempting to achieve them. The inculcation of specific quali- 
ties of citizenship is considered to be one* of the central tasks of 
schools. Schbols are expected to produce citizens who will subsequently 
lead in the transformation of tanzanlan society. The social values 
which they are expected to acquire and then spread are succinctly 
defined in Education for Self ^Reliance* Schools are expected to: 
.> . • Inculcate a sense of commitment to the total 
^ community and help the pupils to accept the values 

appropriate to our kind of future, not those appro- 
priate to our colonial past • . .emphasize coop- 
eratlve endeavor, not individual advancement; 
\ ^ stress concepts of equality and the responsibility 

to give service . \ . counteract the temptation to 
Intellectual ^arrogance . . .prepare people for , 
their responsibilities as free workers in a free 
and democratic state. ^ 
Two distinct types of citizenship norm are implicit in the offi- 
,cially ^expected citizenship role. First, citizenship in Tanzania ^ 
require^ basic qualities demanded by ant; modern polity. For instance, 
the role of the citizen requires such capacities ^s a sense of personal 
competence, a propensity for social trust, and identification with 
national rather than regional interests. A second thepe of official 
expectatioi;!, call-fng for dedication to ideals of communal service and 
cooperative activity, denotes the distinctly socialist strand in Tan- 
zanlan citizenship and Incorporates all the personal qualities which 
are seen as relevant to national development. The official model of 
citizenship' is contained at least partially in most statements of edu- 
cational policy. A particularly explicit definition can be found on 
the opening page of the primary school syllabus for political education, 
which lists in parallel columns the qua].ities of good and bad citizens* 
A translation of thp "good citizen" column follows: 

Civics — Standard Four 
An explanation of the qualities of good and bad citizens 
The ^ood citizen: • ' 

1. Is able to understand the politics of our country. 

2. Is an obedient person. • . ^ ' ^ 

3. Does not gamble. ^ ' 

4. Pays taxes regularly. 
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' • .. .. • • » «, 

5. Doit hl« work •Atrgfttlcally. ^ 

6. !■ con0cl«ntiout in all hli.work ind •spttclally 
* ■ In eooparaelve tatks. 

7'* Is TMdy to ahart lU" natlon-bulldlng taaka. 
8. Halpa bla fallow dtlsana who ata In difflcultlas. 
'9. I8 lav abiding. ^ 

10. ' Is a paaceabla persfln* 

11. Has a das Ire to educata himsalf. 

12. Is humble and not ihtallectually arrogant. 

13. Famil^arizea himself wich good customs. 

14. Enjoys working in , cooperative undertakings . • 

15. Seta an example, of dedication in seeing Jobs 
through to a rapid co^clusio^. • ' 

16. Is careful with property. 

17. Is trustworthy. * 

18. Is not lazy. 

19. Is considerate for the well-being of the village. 

20. Keeps himself in good health. 

21. ..Tries to eat sensible foods. ' - 

22. Has respect for the land. 

23. Obtains clean water. 

24. Maintains valuable cows. in good condition for 
bringing in ptofit.3 . . 

Citizenship education is not the exclusive responsibility of any 
single course — either history, geography, or a composite known as 
"social studies." Rather the central concerns of social studies — 
helping pupils develop a clear vmderstanding of themselves and their 
country and awareness of their social responsibilities and potential- 
ities — is expected to be an integral part of every classroom subject, to 
be reinforced by various extracurricular activities, and to permeate the 
very life of the school. Indeed, one of the most interesting character- 
istics of Tanzanian education is its attempt to break down the distinc- 
tion between social, political, or citizenship education oV the one hand 
and technical or professional education on the other. Thus, for. example, 
mathematics problems are often stated in language which conveys politi- 
cal messages as well as mathematical principles. Nevertheless, there 
are a -number of particular activities through which specific themes and 
principles of citizenship education are conveyed at al^ levels of the 
school system. 

Political education ,is a designated course for all students from 
primary school through university and underlies much adult and out-of- 
school education. It has a strong ideological and normative content,, 
and it is intended to convey knowledge and understanding of the prin- 
ciples and purposes of Tanzania's policies of socialism and self- 
reliance along with the requirements of good ci'tizenshir At the pri- 
mary level the initial emphasis is on the political history of Tanzania, 
especially the attainment of independence and the role and organization 
of the national political party. This is complemented in history and 
geography classes by an emphasis on "our land" in an attempt, to replace • 
a Eurocentric perspective, which formerly permeated teaching-, with one 
that- emphasizes Africa and Tanzania.. Current affairs is also a regular 
part of political education courses at the primary level. The theme 
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of eountaifaeting all forms of oseploititioa la^eintVAl. Mlatorieal foiraa 
of alavary, feudallam» and capltallam are axamlhad and contrastad with 
,tha Idaal of Tanzanla» which !• to craat;a a typa of aodaty without 
individual or Inatltutlonal l^orma of axploltatlont ^ 
Wa hava baan oppraa^ad a graat daal, wa hava b6an 
axploltad a graat d^al and wa hava baan dlara-* « f 

> gardad a graat daalA It la ourwaaKnaaa that haa ^ ^ 

lad to our being oppraaaad, axt)^lt«i and dli* ^ ^ 

ragardad. Wa now Intend to bring about a^ rayplu*- . 
tlon which will ensure that we arayevur again 
the victims of these things . 
Political education at the secondary level moves from the rela^ 
tively factual and descriptive approach of the primacy school to a' more 
analytical approach. In particular the syllabus focuses on the themie of 
underdevelopment 9 viewing it not as a product of historical or geograph- 
ical '^accidents'* buc as a consequence of colonialism and the kind of 
international economic and political teldtlonships engendered by colon*- 
la^ism. This perspective enables students to look sequentially at the 
achievements of precolonial African societies, ^the nature and conse** 
quences of colonialism as a worldwide phenomenon » and,, the Importance of 
liberation movements. From this approach the point is made that the 
task of development began rather than ended with the attainmeiht of 
Independence, and the practical implications of /this for students are 
drawn. - - ^ 

If real development is ^ take place the people 
have to be involved. Educated people can give a 
lead and should do so. They can show what can be 
• done and how. But they can only succeed in effect- 
ing changes in the society if they work from a posi- 
tion within the society. In order to do this the 
( \ educated people in Africa have to identify themselves 

with the uneducated and do so without reservation.^ 
All schools in Tanzania iiave farms, and work/ou them is a regular 
part of the curriculum. The purpose of this policy is t^fgld. In the 
first place, farmwork is Intended to supply a means whereby students can 
contribute to the policy of self-reliance by growing some of. their own 
food, and at the same time it is hoped that the regular experience of 
successful collective work will help to instill belief in the benefits 
of cooperative* activityT*-one of the central tenets of Tanzania's social- 
Ism. Second, It Is hoped that this agricultural work will help students 
to remember that Tanzania Is an agricultural country, and that even 
those who will not continue in agricultural work will gain from the expe- 
rience a lasting appreciation of the problems and virtues of peasant 
agriculture. More broadly, it is a practical expression of the desire 
to bridge the gulf between "education'* and "work" which is seen to have 
^ijharacterized the inherited pattern of education. The seriousness of 
this attempt to integrate respect for productive work into education is 
indicated by the fact that at both primary and secondary levels a stu-. 
dent's work performance and attitude account for halt of- his overall 
assessment. . 

Two types of extracurricular activities are particularly important 
in citizenship education throughout the school system. The first of 
these is defense or militia training; all students take part in weekly 
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drilling exercises, often ?y8ing wooden replicas bf rifles. The object 
of this training is partly political— to raise political consciousness- 
anil partly military, to prepare students for. possible future aervice 
in the people's militia, which is seen as the dcfiender of the socialist 
revolution from either outside or internal subverisipn* In addition, 
each school has a COM Youth League which is a brahch of the radical wing 
of the national party organization; its role is ti publicize the prin-* 
ciples of the CCM and implement them at the school level. 

Although the English language is the medium of instruction in post- 
primary education, Swahili is the language of civic and social education 
throughout the education system. The availability of Swahili as a legi- 
timate nationalistic langtiage has made possible the popularization of 
such political terms and concepts as Uhuru (freedom), Kujitegemea (self- 
reliance), Ujamaa (socialism), Kujitol6a (self-sacrifice) , and others 
which have meanings far beyond their literal translations. Various cam- 
paigns for collective activity have also used Swahili slogans and catch- 
phrases' as a means of popular mobilization. Among these phrases ate 
Siasa ni kiliiao ("Agriculture is the best kind of politics"), Ujamaa ni 
ptu ("Humanity is the *tessence of socialism"), and mongozo ni huduma 
("Leadership is service"). Thus Swahili is much more than a useful 
lingua franca; it is an aspect of Tanzania's national identity and a 
vital tool of socialist education. <, • 

Civic Education for Adults 

• ' ,• * 

One of the most innovative areas of citizenship education in Tan- 
zania has been adult education. Since 1970, which was declared Adult 
Education Year, the literacy and education of adults has received a 
major emphasis. A steadily increasing proportion of' the educational 
budget has been allocated to this field, and in the. administrative struc 
ture of the Ministry of Education the Directorate of Adult Education has 
equal status with the bodies responsible for primary and secondary ed^ 
cation. President Julius Nyerere has shown a strong personal interest 
in adult education. In his annual New Year message of December 31, 1970 
he pointed out that the three main objectives pi adult education were 
"to shake ourselves out of a resignation to the kind of life T&nzanian 
people have lived for centuries past, to learn how to improve our lives, 
to understand our national policies of socialism and self-reliance. "o 

Nyerei;e's definition of adult education makes clear the inportance 
of stimulating people to want to learn how to live more fully in their 
<iwn society: 

But what is adult education? Quite simply, it is learn- 
ing about anything at all which can help us to understand 
the environment we live in, and the manner in which we 
can change and use this environment in order to improve 
ourselves. Education is not just something which hap- 
pens- in classrooms. It is learning from others, and 
from our own experience of past successes or failures.' 
The importance of adult education, both for our country 
and for every individual, cannot be overemphasized. We 
are poor, and backward; and too many of us just accept 
our present conditions as "the will of God," and imagine 
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that we can db opthlng about ttiaa. In vkny oaaaa, 
tharefora, tha firat objective of aduit education 
muat be to ahake ouraelves out of a reaignatlon to ^ 
the kind of life Tanzanian people have lived for 
centuries pa9t« We nvat become aware of the 
things we 9 as members of the human race » can do 
for ourselves and our country ^ 
There have been two major crutcomes of this emphasis on adult edu- 
cation.^ The first was the institution of the policy of transforming 
primary Schools into centeris of education for both children and adGlts« 
Such school facilities as blackboards » ct^alk, buildings, demonstration 
plots, craft rooms, and playgrounds are made av&ilable, usually in the 
afternoons, for the use of adults. Before the children leave the school 
compound^ parents begin to arrive. The children entertain and I6arn 
from the' parents, and the parents are attracted to the school— and 
hence to learning— by the chance to use the school facilities • They 
find initial meaning particularly in the practical aspects of the 
school — for example, the farm,., carpentry shop, and demonstration plot. 

The second policy outcome of the emphasis upon a<lult education 
was the inauguration of a series of massive literacy and educational 
campaigns coordinated by the Institute of Adult Education. The first 
three of these were designed to augment and emphasize an important 
event in Tanzania during the year of the campaign; the introduction . 
of the Second Five Year Development Plan, which spelled out in detail 
•howL^the concept of Ujamaa and the tenets of the Arusha Declaration would 
be put into practice. The second campaign was associated with the 1970 
national election, during which the government wanted to encourage par- 
ticipation and informed choice. The third was linked to the celebration 
of the achievement of ten years of independence. 

These campaigns and those that followed, all of which were based 
on radio study, have had five major components: weekly radio programs, 
voluntary groups of li^arners, trained study group leaders, printed 
materials,^ and study guides. Each week a group of 10-20 learners would 
gather in one place—perhaps a primary school or community center, a 
political party office, or under a mango tree. The group would first 
listen to th^ radio program together and then read the subject matter 
for the week 'from the printed materials; if group members could not read, 
the material would be read to them. The group leader used the study 
guide to connect the message in the radio program with that in the 
printed materiials. After listening and reading, the group members would 
discuss how the subject matter in the program and printed materials were 
related to their own lives. 

The operating principle behind these campaigns is that learning 
can take place oijily when there is real dialogue, not simply between the 
group and the leader but also between members of the group. As well as 
being pedagogically sound, this style of education reflects and rein- 
forces Tanzania's ideology of development — which, in the words of the 
TANU guidelines, is stated: "If development is to benefit the people, 
the people must participate in considering, planning and implementing 
the development plans. "10 The study group leader is not a teacher in 
the sense of being the repository of superior knowledge but is trained 
only in how to conduct meetings and how to draw out contributions from 
the more-reticent members of the study group. 
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The campaign dtfigned to amphasise tha achiavtmanta of a dacada of 
Indapandanca hid two malor goala. Flra^, it aimed to "create a deeper 
sense of national awaraneia-?to help people feel that whoever thev are, 
wherever they live and whatever .thay do, we are all Tansanians.^'-'--'- 
Second, because it traced, the development of Tanzania f rom' aarliest 
times to the present arid emphasiaed the nation's achievements since 
independence, it yas intended to promote perception of the tenth anni- 
versary "of independence asva time for rejoicing (hence its title-- 
the Swahili phras|t for that concept— W^*ati wa'Furaha)» 

Building on the experience gained in the Wakati wa Furaha campaign, 
even larger campaigns have been carried outj including one designed to 
encourage the use of techniques for preventing the six most common dis- 
eases in Tanzania. This campaign, titled Mtu ni Afya ("Good health is 
essential"), involved the active participation of over' 2 million adults. 

Civics in Higher Education 

A second example of an attempt to make civic education a central 
task of an educational institution is provided by the University of Dar 
es Salaam. The overall objective has >een to fashion an environment 
which will help students develop, an ui\der standing of the needs and Aspir- 
ations of their society and a commitment to meeting them. This goal has 
led to intense consideration of the philosophy of university education 
and the beginning of change in a number of aspects, of the university 
life, among them the teaching program and degree structure, th6 organi- 
zation of the university, its research priorities, and its relationships 
to government and to the wider national community. 

Educational philosophy and intellectual climate. The social func- 
tion of higher education in Tanzania gains strength from the fact that 
it is developing withinv a clear educational philosophy which assigns the 
university a central role "in the task of serving and generating national 
development: 

The university in a developing society must put the 
emphasis of its work on subjects of immediate moment 
to the nation in which it exists, and it must be 
conmiitted to the people of that nation and their 
humanistic goals. . . . We in poor societies can 
only justify expenditure on a university— of any 
type — if it promotes real development of our people. 
. . . The role of a university in a developing' 
nation is to contribute: to give ideas, manpower, 
and service for the .furtherance of human equality, 
human dignity and human development.^" 
A context in which an educator president has itiitiated a national 
debate about the meaning and purposes of education in Tanzania. has been 
a most pioductive one for stimulating university members into lively and 
self-conscious consideration of what they ought to be doing and how they 
can help their university to better serve the objectives of Education 
for Sslf "Reliance. 
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The t€tchlng woKraitt, ' On« o£ th« xllitlnctlvt char*ct«rl8tics Jdf 

university education at Dar es Salaam is the assumptiqn that if ^^o* 
fessional ttaining is to be applied on behalf of mass welfare it: has 
to be part of a wider understanding of society: 

Obviously technical skllls^of a very high order 
are in short supply » and a major chore of the 
university must be to provide them* Bui it would 
be a "false economy" to think that this can be done 
.. at the expense of the broad insight that alone 
makes their use wholly relevant to contemporary 
Tanzania^ 13 ; 
In the past, two factors have inhibited the creation of this broad 
insight: the elitist mentality which was a product of the hierarchical 
education system and the fragmented vision of highly specialized train- 
ing which derived from the intellectual organization of the inherited 
model of the university. 

. In particular it is the fragmentation of perspec- 
tive entailed by the separate academic "disciplines'^ 
which provides the main obstacle to the development 
of an integral and coherent vision of man in history 
and society. ' 

The University of Dar es Salaam has attempted to tackle both of these 
inhibiting factors. It has been concerned not simply with teaching 
urgently needed skills but also with making specific attempts to ensure 
that those who receive such training feel morjally committed to using it 
to the best advantage of the nation. The means by which this commitment 
has been' encouraged have included exhortation, inculcation in courses, 
and the requirement that those qualifying academically for higher educa- 
tion complete at least two years* work experience before proceeding to 
the university. After graduation from the university, graduates must 
work for two years at reduced salaries • The intention of this policy is 
to ensure that university education is seen as part of ^ wider pattern of 
training in which the ability 'to think clearly and solve problems develops 
within a commitment to understanding at first hand the conditions of under 
development as a prerequisite for doing something about them. 

The highly specialized and diScipline-based degree structure that 
was part of the inherited colonial pattern has proved difficult to 
change, particularly because of the nationally heterogeneous composition 
of the university staff. The Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences has 
taken the lead in experimenting with degree structure and course content, 
Xn 1971, this department was reorganized with the objective of achieving 
a problem-solving and career orientation rather than a certificate-seeking 
and discipline-based one. The traditional subject divisions were 
replaced by vocational "streams," and a compulsory common course on 
''development" was instituted with the object of ensuring that all students 
gain some systematic exppsure to the cultural, physical, and social con- 
ditions of their society. This course constitues one-sixth of a student's 
degree requirement . 

The rationale for this reorganization was stated thus by the dean of 
the faculty which pioneered it: 

The basis of the university should be responsiveness 
to the needs of Tanzania by providing our students 
with the ability to understand Tanzania's problems and 



^* ' contrlbutt tovardt thtlr loXutlon. « It •houl4 b« 

established with the expectation of preparing stu- 
dents to think for themselves » addressing themselves 
to local problems first and using this local expe- 
rience to contribute to universal, knowledge. 13 
The couauon course is divided into three sections corresponding to the 
three years of a student's stay at the university. The first-year course 
.alms to stimulate understanding of the nature of underdevelopment In 
contempor^ary East Africa, Its historical origins, and Its International 
dimensions. The second-year course focuses on the role of science and 
technology In social change, while the third-year course tries to develop 
tools of Marxist analysis which are then applied to a consideration of 
socialist strate-gles for surmounting underdevelopment ^ 

Teacher preparation. ^:.The development of a teaching program which 
. can Inspire students to a lasting concern with problems of development 
In their own society is dependent on a correspondingly relevant type of 
training "and approach for faculty members who will be responsible for 
that program. There Is a growing sentiment among East African academics 
that professional Irrelevance and cultural disorientation have too fre- 
quently been the consequence of protracted overseas training. At the 
same time, there Is recognition of the danger that a narrow Intellec- 
tual Incestuousness might develop In people who receive all their aca- 
demic training at the same university. The University of Dar es Salaam 
has made some moves to counteract the. harmful consequences of extended 
overseas training while at the same time recognizing the need, particu- 
larly In technical and professional fields, for continued access to 
overseas facilities and expertise. The new pattern toward which the 
university Is, moving is one that discourages a f ulL-fledged conventional 
overseas Ph.D. program and Instead encourages prospective staff members 
to undertake shorter, more-Intensive overseas work In programs designed, 
to provide specialized and Individualized experience. This may then be 
combined with more extensive work at Dar es Salaam, perhapp, as part of a 
home .university Ph.D. program. 

Research. Accompanying the changes In the degree structure of the 
University of Dar es Salaam have been .efforts to incorporate research 
materials Into the curriculum wherever possible and to develop a common 
course for social scientists in research methodology and appreciation. 
One of the most Important efforts In this direction has been the devel- . 
opment of the "teaching through research" programs for second-year stu- 
dents. These programs, which provide opportunities for selected stu- 
dents to engage In supervised and coordinated research on their own 
environment, help not only to deepen students' knowledge of society 
and Its problems but also to substantially enlarge the body of empiri- 
cal Information available for teaching use. The broader importance of 
the programs is that successive generations of students who do not go 
on to graduate research or academic careers gain familiarity with basic 
processes of data collection, collation, and analysis as well as with 
some of the fundamental problems of society. Since the majority of 
these students will be Involved in planning roles of some sort, the 
ability to read tables and evaluate data will be a great aid in their 
day-to-day work. Moreover, it will equip them to make relevant demands 
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for restarch on the university, thereby enlarging the unlverelty'e 
reeeareh- literate constituency— an Important element In the achievement 
of productive tesearch.' The Implications within the university are the 
prospects that an understanding of underdevelopment may best be attained 
via the creation of an integrated social sdenoe methodology , and 
approach which draws on commo|i elements-from all the main disciplines 
rather than separate dlscipllhary approaches. In this regard, one can 
look toward the emergence of an M. A. program iti development or ryral , 
development as a possible future vehicle for this integrated approach. ^ 

A particular strength of the "teaching through research" programs 
is that they are concerned with the basic common essentials of a social 
science approach. Social science is treated not as a narrow discipline- 
based technology but as an analytical way of approaching problems and 
organizing data. When social science is seen in this way— -as one of a 
number of possible routes increased understanding of social reality — 
it would seem to be an important means by. which the university can equip 
its students to play informed and active roles in contributing to the 
development of their own society. 

Community service, activities. Ce;ntral to the emerging view of the 
social function of higher educatlc is the idea that the university 
should help students develop a consciousness of the' problems of the 
peasant masses and a commitment to helping solve these problems . Until 
recently, attempts to foster Such an awareness have gone little beyond 
calling on students to engage in occasional work on such self-help 
projects as building primary schopls or digging water furrows. How- 
ever, the decision to prohibit direct entry to university from secondary 
school, and to admit only those with previous work experience, testifies 
to the seriousness of the government's intention to restructure national 
education and to integrate it more fully with social and economic reali- 
ties. The expectation is that students who have had work experience 
will have a basis of understanding, commitment, and knowledge which will 
enable them to make use of university resources in a way that maximizes, 
their future contributions to society. 

University organization. The East African universities have inher- 
ited the British pattern of university adniinlstratlon and teaching 
styles. The vice-chancellor is the chief executive, reporting to an 
external council and served by an Internal senate and a registrar. On 
the teaching side, the familiar two-pronged pattern has been the mass 
lecture and the small tutorial. It is clear that both patterns have 
been subjected to severe strain as a result of the rapid expansion of 
university enrollment, and neither is conducive to the egalitarian 
style of social interaction which Tanzania wishes to encourage. 

The University of Dar es Salaam has made some effort to combat 
this problem. By means of a comprehensive system of student election 
and representation, students participate in university governance more 
fully at Dar es Salaam than at .most other universities in the world. In 
the same way, service workers on the campus participate in the running 
of the institution. These kxnds of representation help to diminish 
administrative a tthorltarlanism, particularly if (as is often the case) 
the students make up more than half of an administrative board. The 
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fact that Invettigativa atudlas made by students are made public end 
Impltonentcid through the university senate and council is indicative of 
the reality of student participation and of the ideal of a community 
where all members are enabled to participate in decision making which 
affects them. 

International Perspectives 

Our review of the social goals of Tanzanian education has revealed 
the salience of national rather than Intematicnal perspectives. There 
are two main reasons for this emphasis. In the first place, the country 
ha.8 chosen to use the concept of nationalism as a major *eans of mobil- 
izing the population into productive activity. For a country consisting 
of a scattered population with diverse localized loyalties and less than 
20 years of existence as an independent entity, this has meant an immense 
task of educating people into the meaning, responsibilities, i^nd oppor- 
tunities of nationhood. Second, because the educational machinery avail- 
able for this mobilization was derived from the British model, it was 
inevitable that great attention would be given to divesting education of 
its colonial and foreign content and to developing a. Tanzanian style, 
content., and perspective. 

However , while the early emphasis was undoubtedly on the nationali- 
zation and decolonization of education, increasingly- the social objec- 
tives of Tanzanian education are being placed in an international ^ 
context. Students are made aware that Tanzania shares the condition of 
underdevelopment with the majotit-y of the peoples of the world. Attempts 
are made to reinforce desirable attitudes and values by drawing attention 
to the nation's common cause with other countries striving to break out 
of this situation, particularly with those who are utilizing socialist 
means of doing so. The struggle against colonialism ^nd underdevelop- 
ment thus provides an international framework for viewing the wider 
world. The liberation of the African continent from institutionalized 
racism— of which apartheid in South Africa is the most notable example- 
further provides a continuing ideal and theme of study. 

Tanzania's goal of producing dedicated, competent, and informed 
citizens is not the province of a single subject labeled "social studies" 
but rather part of an emphasis that permeates every educational activity. 
Nothing less than the involvement of education in the transformation of 
social relations is the paramount purpose of Tanzanian education, and 
it provides a unique experiment in applied social studies. 
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Ministry of Education, 1969). 
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22 » Social Stuslles in the Unice4 States 
Confusion, Restructuring, and a Slow Reconstitution 
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1 

H ******* 

The schools and their programs in the United States reflect the 
diversity of a 50-state nation of 220 million people, the great bulk of 
whom are descendants of immigrants from other countries and regions of 
the world. Educational diversity is further enhanced by. the great size 
and distances within the United States^ as well as by the tradition of 
community finance and control which has prevailed since the beginning 
of public education in this country. Although control of education is 
largely vested in state governments, until recent years the statfes have 
left most educational matters in local hands. During the last quarter 
century, however, considerable centralization has begun to take effect 
at the state level, largely as a result of attempts to equalize condi- 
tions between school districts in states where there is great disparity 
in the '^abilities of local districts to support efficacious school 
programs. 

Yet foreign visitors to the United States frequently cite the sur- 
prising commonalities they find in school offerings and organizational 
patterns in this country, as well as in the approaches used by instruc- 
tors. These similarities might be due to the efficiency of commercial 
and professional communication or to the fact that almost 50 percent of 
U.S. youth are now being prepared for college and university entrance. 
The shared values of a host of citizens of all classes and the similar- 
ities of fairly standardized textbooks provided by a few dominant pub- 
lishing houses are further elements in promoting commonality. 



Additionally. th« nation hM purposely ustd its tchoolt to promote civic 
fnds; most often, such efforts are focused Qn social studies programs. 
Given the last situation, it is interesting that more variations are 
apparent in the sociocivic curriculum than in any other subject matter" 
field in the schools of the United States. *\ ■• ) 

The Social Studies 

« 

The concept of a social studies curriculum which .features broad-field 
.and interdisciplinary topics, units, and lessons drawn from history and 
the social sciences, as well as from the contemporary scene, emerged In 
this country some 65. years ago< Because this organizational approach is 
more recent than the. structures of content inmost other schbol subject 
areas, one might expect to find more variation^ in the socl'al studies 
than, for example. In mathematics or language programs. However, when one 
examines the actual situation in many schools, the term social studies 
is used to designate a multisubject area or dcipartment; many Individual 
courses and cliasses are not true social studies offerings In the best 
theoretical sense. The observer finds, rather,' fairly disparate and 
relatively "pure" history, geog^raphy, government, and other social science 
courses being offered under the now-accepted categ9^ry "social studies." 
Indeed, theorists, teachers, and lay persons have never been able to 
agree on just what the 'social studies are.^ Althcugh this situation has 
been in -effect for a long time, it has been exacerbated in recent years 
by the "new social studies" movement that began in the late 1950s and 
has continued into the preseht. This period spawned more than 60 new 
projects and programs in the social studies field, for the most part 
developed by social scientists who had minimal contact with the schools 
or with children. The bulk of these projects were discipline centered; 
in some, educators and psychologists were purposely excluded from plan- 
ning teams. Although it would be unfair to blaiAe these innovative pro- 
grams for the failure to achieve greater agreement about the concept and 
content of the social studies, since thousands of teachers over the 
years had been educated in the academic, separate-subject tradition, 
there -is little doubt that these highly publicized projects contributed 
to a confusing "cafeteria" of curriculum options. 2 

The "new social studies" offerings were developed with the support 
of substantial federaj—funds-, made available for the first time for cur- 
, riculum development. The movement did tend to emphasize the importance 
of skill development and inquiry competencies rather than the meidorlza- 
tion and regurgitation' of facts which haa" dominated classrooms and learn- 
ing for'^so many years. The emphasis on process rather than on content 
knowledge was welccmed by many leaders and' some teachers in the field; 
but^ again, tradition was not to be denied.- 

Recent surveys have made it clear that the great bulk of these 
projects fell upon infertile ground. The developers frequently failed 
to consider the realities of school situations and the attitudes of typi- 
cal teachers, nor were adequate funds provided for implementation and 
dissemination activities that would snsure the spread of the new programs 
through resourceful approaches in inservice education. The great major- 
ity of these projefcts were never accepted by teachers, and relatively few 
are now in evidence in social studies classrooms. ^ During the present 
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era of emphasis on getting "baclc to the bfislcs," particularly In ele- 
mentary schools, only a few hours a week are being devoted to the social 
studies. The statewide and dlstrlctvide proficiency and achievement * 
teats now employed In more than half of the 50 states usually do not 
assess socio civic learnings— -a fact that reflects, the diminished Impor- 
tance of the social studies In the minds of many persons. 

The present, situation may be, in' part, a reactloh to the "now"., 
era — the student-oriented and, crisis-oriented prograips and instructional 
emphases that emerged during the "revolutionary" 1960s. Although -the pro 
liferation of minicourses, eleqjtlyes, and Individualized curricula that 
emerged during the 1960s encouraged someTfealthy innovation and varia- 
tions from entrenched offerings, it also contributed to a breakdcwn of 
organized scope and sequence — to a "balkanization" of th^ field. of 
social studies. In this period of near-anarchy in curriculum, whe^ 
almost anything and everything was acceptable as "social .studies" ajjd , 
all offerlhgs tended to be assessed as being of equal value, few skills > 
and concepts were recognized as key or essential learnings that all . ;i 
pupils ought to expedience as part of their social education. I 

That disastrous era is largely gone, but the picture is hazy at I 
best. Reconstitution and restructuring moVe slbwly, and often in dif- . 
ferent directions. Differences of . opinion about the social studies 
continue to characterize the profession. s Teachers who claim to be 
doing one thing (for example, inquiry) may in reality be doing pomething 
very different (encouraging students to "inquire" by answering questions 
"at the end of a textbook chapter). There is a National Council foP-^e 
Social Studies, but its impact is not significant'; many potential members 
belong, instead, to one of_, the smaller, separate organizations for 
teachers of geiography, history, and economics. 

School Programs in the United. States 

Most children in the United States go to public schools. The organ- 
'ization of schools in the private sector is very similar Xo that of the 
public schools; Figure 22a illustrates the basic pattern of schooling 
followed by the great majority of pupils. Although an increasing number 
of parents are enrolling children in private and public preschools that 
give some initial training to young children before they begin their 
regular educational program, formal schooling for' most children begins 
in the kindergarten at age five. Most children spend thjfeir first seven 
or nine years at a neighborhood elementary school, sometimes referred 
^to as "grammar school."' Such a school may be divided irito primary 
and middle-grade segments. Children who move through a/ K-6 elementary 
school normally proceed to a three-year junior high scht)ol for grades 
7, 8, and 9. Approximately half of all U.S. students^ follow this pat- 
tern, which tends to be more common in urban areas, recent years 
there has been a tendency to reconstitute and rename t^ke junior high 
school as a "middle school," with most pupils enrollecj for- three years 
starting at the sixth-grade level. 

After junior high school, m^ny students pass intp senior high 
school for a three-year period at approximately age 15. The more- tradi- 
tional pattern, however, is that of a K-8 elementary school and a 
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Figure 22* 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS "ll^ THE UNITED STATES 
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four-year high school. The K-*8 elementary, school has been retained to 
a greater extent In rural areas and smaller towns » accompanied by a four 
year high school. The above-mentioned mlddle-*school development Is 
bringing about an Increase In the four-year high school pattern. This 
development reflects In part theoretical views about the earlier matur- 
ing of pupils; it is also the result of decreasing numbers of 
elementary-age children and the need to readjust the use of space 
between elementary and secondary schools. 

The public high school pattern still tends to offer a general aca- 
demic curriculum^ with relatively few schools specializing in commercial 
or technical programs. One criticism of contemporary secondary educa- 
tion is that high schools fail to offet truly comprehensive programs^ 
with adequate offerings and varied tracks for students with different , 
abilities and vocational interests. The result is a serious drop-out ' 
problem, since many s;.udents do not find that the emphasis of the typi- 
cal high school on college and university preparation answers their 
needs. 

More than 90 percent of U.S. youth enter high school, and more than 
40 percent go on to some kind of higher education. How these figures 
might change as a result of relaxed state attendance requirements 
remains an open question. .Depending on individual state law, students 
must stay in school up to age 16, 17, or 18. Certainly if these young 
adults are to be required to stay in secondary school (a nimber of 
school systems allow part-time attendance coupled with work experience) , 
high schools will have to provide a rich variety of offerings. Most 
U.S. high schools are quite large in comparison with those in other 
nations, and it is feasible to offer a variety of programs if the com- 
-munity will finance a broad scope of offerings. 

The higher-education system in the United States includes two- 
year junior or community colleges, which in some states enroll a con- 
siderable nuiAber of 19- and 20-year-olds as well as older part-time 
students and adults following new vocational or creative and leisure- 
time interests. These two-year colleges are usually free or charge 
very low fees. Graduation from high school is usually the only require- 
ment for admission. Most diplomates pf two-year colleges end their 
formal education at this point, but in some states considerable numbers 
transfer to colleges and universities in order to complete four-year 
bachelor's degree programs. Low-cost four-year state and municipal 
institutions are also available in most states to students who want 
four-year college degrees. Many of these public institutions, now multi- 
purpose, grew out of former "normal schools" (teachers' collages) or 
agricultural and technical schools. There are also many prw^te liberal- 
arts colleges, mo6t of which are or originally were sponsored by reli- 
gious groups. The majority of both the private and public four-year 
universities award master's and doctoral degrees in addition to a four- 
year baccalaureate. 

The Typical Social Studies Program 

Figure 22b shows the sequence of the social studies program offered 
to most students who progress through elementary and secondary school. 
It must be emphasized, however, that in many communities or states there 




are variations on this pattern. Therefore, as a result of grade-level 
placement and pupil mobility (one out of four U.S. ftollles changes Its 
residence each year)., It would be theoretically possibly for a student 
to complete 12 grades of school. without experiencing a single .course in 
U.S.' history — or, o^ the other hand, to be exposed to such an offering 
from. four to seven times. It should also be noted that few elementary- 
level pupils have social studies every day, and that the amount of time 
devoted on a given day may vary from as little as 20 minutes to as much, 
as an hour. ' 

Junior- and senior-high pupils usuall,y have an hour of social 
studies each day, but many schools do not/ require that social studies^ 
be taken every year. Typically, a four-year senior high school requires 
only two and a half years of social studies. The courses most fre- 
quently required are U.S. history and government. Social studies ej.ec- 
tives must complete for enrollment with offerings in other subject-' 
matter fields. / ' 

. Instructional Methodology 

An Integral aspect of the interdisciplinary, problem-centered 
theory of the social studies is related to process and techniques. It 
is not posslble'^o meet the skill-oriented objectives of this curricu- 
lum by using merely a read/recite /or teacher-lecture method of instruc- 
tion. While some social studies /teachers still emphasize such 
approaches, most have begun to Incorporate class discussion, small- 
grjoup work, independent study, community projects, and other active- 
learning techniques into their methodological designs. Some observers 
have pointed out that many t'eachers still- hesitate to apply a^>proprlate 
. didactic approaches for bu^^lding the kinds of pupil competence that 
should stem from social education, andj that the field as a whole would 
profit by making wider use of effective long-term planning as well as 
such strategies as problem-centered units, research project^, role play- 
ing, and student-led panels. These critics believe that the social 
studies will never achieve their maximum impact on U.S. youth until 
truly important, lively, and controversial topics are joined to a meth- 
odology relying on direct pupil involvement in problem resolution. Such 
approaches emphasize the development and acquisition of the key knowl- 
edges, skills, and attitudes that characterize a free, inquiring, and 
compassionate individual— one who understands his or her personal rights 
and responsibilities as a citizen of the community, state, nation, and 
world 

Case Studies 

.Two of the many curriculum projects developed in the United States 
during the 1960s are described in this subsection. One example at the 
secondary-school level is the discipline-oriented High School Geography 
Project (HSGP). Man: A Course of Study (MACOS) is an interdisciplin- 
ary unit designed for students in the middle grades of elementary school 
Both are representative of the? projects developed during what came to be 
knoyn as the "new social studies" movement. 
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} Figure 22b 
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Note: In many social studies classes from the middle grades on, considerable time is allocated to the 
study of current affairs. It is estimated that from 20 to 25 percent of most high school social studies 
T:t>grams is devoted to current events. 
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High School Geography Project. Now known as Geography in an Urban 
Age and publlahad by tha Macmlllan Company, this ona"»yaar program was 
developed In the early 1960s under the auspices of the Association of 
American Geographers with the support of the National Science Foundation* 
It has normally been offered in the ninth or tenth grade « The emphasis 
of the program is on inquiry and active learning; the central focus is 
on geographic settlement* While a good deal of physical geography Is 
included, the major orientation of HSGP is toward applying a geograph- 
er's skills and insights to human geography* 

The program consists of six units* Unit 1, Geography of Cities, 
contains activities related to the development and decline of urban 
centers* Basic skills In using geographers^ tools (maps, charts, photo- 
graphs, models, etc*) are Introduced. Students work In small groups 
most of the time* The basic activities are focused on city location and 
growth, a detailed study of racial housing patterns In New Orleans, the 
complete development of a modern city, local surveys, and the develop- 
ment of a megalopolis. 

In Unit 2, /fanufacturing and Agriculture^ students decide where to 
locate an industrial company In the United States through a role-playing 
activity* An interesting game, "Farming," deals with problems of agri- 
culture on marginal lands. Interviews with farmers from different coun- 
tries provide a comparative study of agriculture and world food problems* 

Unit 3, Cultural Geography^ includes a variety of topics, ranging 
from attitudes toward cattle in different countries to sports around the 
world. Unit 4, Political Geography^ contains studies of legislative 
problems related to geography in a hypothetical state, redlstrlctlng in 
an attempt to ensure equal voting representation, a boundary dispute, 
and the metropolitan governmental problems in London. 

Unit 5, Habitat and Resources^ deals with the interaction of people^ 
with their environment by comparing the different means of modifying the 
environment used in Egypt and California. A study of water requirements 
in highly industrialized societies includes an analysis of pollution and 
waste disposal difficulties* Unit 6, Japan^ is the single regional unit 
in the course. It uses a variety of media — filmstrips, tables, charts, 
and overhead transparencies— to help students understand issues related 
to modernization, both historical and current*^ 

Man: A Course of Study. Commonly known as MACOS, this is the 
best-known part of an unfinished curriculum that evolved in the 1960s 
at the Educational Development Center in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Ori- 
ginally funded by the National Science Foundation and now disseminated 
by Curriculum Development Associates of Washington, D.C., this year-long 
elementary program draws from archeology, anthropology, psychology, 
sociology, history, and biological science. Its major theme is "What 
Makes Humans Human?" MACOS is unusual because It is basad on ethno- 
graphy, film studies, and field research — strategies normally considered 
the province of college students. Students and teachers explore together 
the roots of mankind's social behavior through studying selected animal 
groups and examining a remote human society very different from the 
modern United States. Social-science skills and concepts are emphasized, 
and students simulate the methods of behavioral scientists in observing, 
collecting data, hypothesizing, and problem solving. 
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The first unit of MACOS Is devoted to the life cycle of the salmon. 
The survival of the young salmon Is compared with the parental care pro** 
vlded by human beings. The second unit Is focused on the behavior pat- 
terns of herring gulls. Again » the treatment of the offspring Is 
compared with the dependency of children In a human family. The third 
unit us^s baboons as a basis of comparison with human social behavior. 
Questions about domlnance» aggression » and territoriality are explorBd 
as the child comes to better understand tiuman rearing practices and 
social behavior. The fourth and culminating unit explores the concept 
of culture through a study of the Netslllk Eskimos » a pure example of a 
surviving traditional culture. Again » a base Is provided through a 
study of a variety of activities ranging from subsistence endeavors to 
the development of beliefs and values that mark the cooperatlveness and 
coheslveness of a culture.^ 

MACOS uses a multimedia approach; films and filmstrips are used 
as a primary data source » and 23. student booklets replace the conven- 
tional textbook. Also provided are maps^ posters » poems » songs » games ^ 
creative construction activities » and actual social science field notes 
and journals. Much of the work is accomplished in small groups. 

MACOS was probably the most expensive to develop and the most 
highly publicized of the ^'new social studies" projects in addition to 
beingi probably » the most disparate » departing dramatically from usual 
offerings at elementary grade levels. It was, therefore) ultimately 
to draw the greatest criticism. 

Although both the HSGP and MACOS were well conceived, thoroughly 
tested, and fairly well disseminated through special training programs 
for teachers and commercial publication, neither — as was the case with 
most of the other 196Gs projects — achieved the influence that had been 
hoped for. The HSGP was probably too difficult for many teachers to 
handle, as well as for students to learn. Its disparate parts did not 
cover certain conventional elements or areas of geography instruction. 
The ''hands on" aspects of the program made it difficult for teachers to 
control mater ials-**losses and breakage were common. There was no text- 
book or workbook. Like some other projects, HSGP included some excel- 
lent process-oriented human geography, but the developers did not ade-- 
quately assess the situation in the schools nor the inclinations and 
weaknesses of the teachers whom they expected to carry forth the 

renaissance" of geography in the high schools. Similar errors char- 
acterized the other discipline-centered programs of the 196Gs, which 
to a large extent never "took" in the schools. One developer, antici- 
pating some of the potential obstacles to the success of the "new social 
studies," had urged the creation of "teacher-proof" materials. However, 
even in an age of electronic media and programmed instructional pack- 
ages, learning still depends primarily on the outlook and competence of 
the classroom teacher* 

MACOS, the mos't richly funded of the federally sponsored projects, 
wisely required teachers to attend training workshops before using the 
new program. Nevertheless, it also failed to gain a large audience, 
although initially it was well received* MACOS suffered from some of 
the same liabilities that plagued the other projects; for example, it 
required excellent teachers in order to accomplish its admirable aims. 
Beyond that, its ultimate "failure*' was due primarily to its unconven- 
tional subject matter* Many parents and lay persons knew that children 
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at tht fifth-grade leval normally atudlad Anarlcan history. Now, thay 
could not accept such a melange of strange subjects and topics, nor 
strategies often viewed as being beyond the ability of 10- and 11-year- 
olds. Hany patriotic and civic groups objected to such a radical depar- 
ture from the traditional subject matter. Certainly one of the great 
mistakes made by the MACOS developers was their decision not to present 
It at the sixth- or seventh-grade levels where children normally study 
world regions and cultures. MACOS encountered both political and. ideo- 
logical opposition. When fundamental religionists on the one side and, 
eventually, members of Congress on the other began to attack what they 
saw aa morally dangerous and "un-American" elements in the program's 
content., materiiils, and approaches, the failure of MACOS was certain. 

The "new social studies" projects, as a group, promised to bring 
forth a new era of social education. Unfortunately, most misfired for 
a variety of reasons besides those mentioned previously: inappropriate 
reading level, teacher resistance, state laws which did not allow expen- 
ditures for anything but conventional textbooks, ^ even the reluctance 
of publishers' sales representatives to take bulky and complicated , 
samples into schools in order to demonstrate the new materials.^ 

Contemporkrv Affairs And International Educatioli 

Several studies have shown ^that most high school social studies 
teachers who teach about contemporary affairs devote approximately one 
day per week to the discussion of such topics in their classes.- Some 
instructors deal infrequently with current events. The time devoted to 
current affairs also depends on the specific course; for example, a his 
tory teacher may allocate much less time to such issues than a teacher 
in a government class. Nonetheless, probably too many teachers disre- 
gard the importance of relating parallel current developments to the 
content of their classes. Not all states and districts provide funds 
for the purchase of newspapers and topical materials, and individual 
teachers may be reluctant or even forbidden to ask pupils to subscribe 
to one of the excellent weekly current-events newspapers or magazines 
prepared commercially for distribution to students. Radio and televi- 
sion are not used as much as might be expected. Although there does 
seem to be some increase in the use of local daily newspapers by both 
elementary and secondary teachers, it is evident that many children are 
not receiving adequate exposure to this important aspect of sociocivic 
education. 

Since World War II and the Korean and Vietnam conflicts, as the 
result of a growing recognition of the global interdependence of people 
nations, resources, and products, Americans have become more conscious 
of the importance of an international outlook. The electronic and com- 
munication revolutions, which bring faraway events into everyone's liv- 
ing room, have further contributed to a global orientation. One would 
expect, therefore, that more attention would be ^id in the classroom 
to current events and that offerings and enrollmen-^ in such elective 
courses as World Regions, World Geography, and WorlV Cultures would be 
on the increase. However, these developments have not occurred to any 
great extent.^ 
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Undoubtedly nor' teachers are paying attention to the Interna- 
tional aspects of their courses than was true In the past. Nonethe- 
less* ,ln spite Df the vigorous attempts of several organizations to 
promote global perspectives In the curriculum, special projects devoted 
to International education, and global-education conferences and Insti- 
tutes, the overall social studies pri^ram In the United States remains 
highly nationalistic. The predominance In the curriculum of U.S. his- 
tory, civics, and government classes — which often duplicate each other 
at different grade levels — results In overexposing many students to 
a narrow perspective. Such Important areas of the world as Latin 
America, Africa, Oceania, and Asia are sadly under emphasized In the 
high school social studies classes. Probably the most globally ori- 
ented courses of any depth are found In grades 6 and 7. This situation 
Is far from satisfactory Insofar as It falls to provide an understand- 
ing of the common problems and needs In the ever-more-lnterdependent 
world In which students will be ultimately Involved. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 22 
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23. Social Studies in Zambia 



Building a Commitment to National Unity 



V 

By Anne Sikwlbele and Ado Tlberondwa 

Anne Sikwibele 0 a Zanibi^n^ received a B.A. degree from the Univer^ 
sity of Zambia and an M.A. from Stanford University. She is a lecturer 
in the Department of Education at the University of Zambia^ specialize- 
ing in instruction and curriculum' in the social sciences. Ado Tiber^ 
ondwap a native of Uganda, holds a B.Sc. degree from th^ University 
of London; a postgraduate diploma in education from Makerere Univer^ 
sity; a master^s degree in education from Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and a Ph.D. from the University of Dar es Salaam in Tan- 
zania. A senior lecturer iri education at the University of Zambia 0 he 
has published extensively on matters related to teacher education. 

* * it * * * *. ^ 

The Republic of Zambia became politically independent in 1964 after 
nearly 70 years of British rule. Its population of -about. 5 million, 
people Is unevenly distributed and composed mainly of indigenous black 
Africans. Though small in population, Zambia is large in area (75^216,190 
hectares). The country is situated In south central Africa; Its immedi- 
ate neighbors are the Independent countries of Malawi and Botswana and 
the British colony of Rhodesia. Since Zambia is landlocked and some of 
Its neighbors are politically hostile or unstable, the country* 9 geo- ^ 
political and economic position Is a^trategically vulnerable.^ / 

Copper mining became the mainstay of the economy after inciependencet 
providing about 95 percent of the export earnings. ^ However, because 
copper prices have ^ experienced a great deal of fluctuation on the 
world* market In recent years, Zambia is now making serious attempts to 
diversify production toward agriculture. The main agricultural crop is 
maize, which is also the staple food for the majority of the African 
peoples. The country is self-sufficient in sugar, ground nuts, and 
tobacco, all of which are grown on a commercial basis. Other Important 
crops are cotton, rice, beans, sunflowers, and various other fruits and 
vegetables, which are not grown on a large scale. Coffee and tea are 
grown on an experimental basis. ^ Further development of agriculture is 
a top policy priority of the national government, with the aim of making 
the country self-sufficient in food production.^ 

Zambia Inherited a weak social Infrastructure as a colonial legacy. 
This has manifested itself in the gross neglect of social services, 
especially in the field of education.^ Thus, at independence, the new 
government had many problems to grapple with, among them a scarcity of 
skilled manppwer which led the government to concentrate on quantitative 
educational expansion at all levels. Most educational services in the 
country are provided by the government, supplemented by those provided 
by such voluntary organizations as missionary societies and by private 
individuals. Private fee-paying schools are a recent development in the 
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country; th«se grtw out of thtt a^ute neftd for more school places in form 
i and form 5 (eighth and eleventh graded), which the government could 
not fully provide. \ 

As a nevly independent country, ZaaMa has the problem of building 
a nation out of many tribal or ethnic gr^p8,.each of which saw itself 
as an independent nation before the colonization of the country by the 
British. The population oi Zambia is very heterogeneous, composed of 
72 different language groups. Tribal cleavages created significant div- 
isions within Zambia shortly after independence, and not surprisingly, 
havi provided a continuing challenge to the integration of the country 
into a single nation.^ Hdwever, the government has done everything pos- 
sible to encourage national unity and national consciousness, even going 
so far as to arrange for the slogan "One Zambia, one nation" to be broad- 
cast over Radio Zambia abolut ten times in every 2A-hour period.' 

After achieving political independence, Zambia had a two-party sys- 
tem until, December 1973, when the country became a one-party state; 
after that date Zambia was no longer tied ■to the British constitutional 
system. 8 The country is now guided by President Kaunda's ideology of 
humanism. The form of government in Zambia can be described as parti- 
cipatory democracy.^ The system provides for general elections to be 
held every five years. J 

Social Studies in the Educational System 

The structure of the educational system In Zambia is shown in Figure 
23a. Social studies as a discipline includes such traditional sub- 
jects as history and geography as well as an all-embracing subj§.ct known 
in Zambia's educational system as "civics," which is taught in the junior 
sections (first thrSte years) of Zambia's secondary education system. ^-^ 
The subject has the following characteristics: 

— It aims, at helping'l.ndividuals to understand those rights which 
are guaranteed to all citizens by the constitution and by the Bill of 
Rights. 11 

— It spells out those duties and responsibilities which each 
Zambian has to himself, to his family, to his neighborhood, to his coun- 
try, and to the entire society of fellow human beings. 

— It introduces pupils to Zambia's national philosophy, humanism, 
and its application to the ev%r-changing Zambian society. 

— It gives. young Zambians some knowledge of the workings of differ- 
ent Zambian institutions connected with government, commerce, education, 
culture, and the legal and political systeTis. The course deals with the 
political, economic, and social structures of Zambia and the relation- 
ships between Zambia and the outside world. 

At the end of the course, students are expected to be acquainted 
with Zambia's political, economic, and social structures and problems 
and their individual rights and obligations as well as with the mean- 
ing and application of the national philosophy of humanism— which views 
man, not material things, as the logical focus of all activities that 
go on in society. 

Because Zambia attaches very great importance to the study of 
civics, this subject has now becoce recognized throughout the country. 
In teacher- training institutions, including the University of Zambia, 
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civics is one of the "teaching" subjects. Student teachers take courses 
in the content and methodology of te^lching civics in secondary schools. 
For example, since the 1974-1975 academi^^ the University of Zambia 

has been turning cut civics teachers in the following numbers: 13 

No. of GreduAtinj Total No. of Grad- 
' ^ Academic Year Civics Teachers , uating Teachers 

1974- 1975 28 103 

1975- 1976 ,34 110 

1976- 1977 52 ,121 

1977- 1978 41 . 102 

1978- 1979 59 o 121 

Similar trends are observed in junior secondary and primary teacher- 
training colleges. Th€i emphasis on social studies and civics in Zambia's 
educational system is further confirmed by the fact that in both grade 7 
\and form 3 all students must sit for the final examinations in social 
(tudies and civics, respectively. Although civics is not of f ered° as a 
University subject, it is assumed ♦:hat prospective teachers who have 
dorie intensive courses in economics, political science, sociology ,. and 
h.i^story can be trained to become satisfactory civics teachers. 

The sequence of social studies instruction in Zambia throughout the 
fo^al schooling is shown below. 

Grades 1-2: .Social studies taught with Zambian languages. 
Grades 3-7: Social studies includes civics, geography, and history. 
Forms 1-3: Civics, history, and geography taught as separate subjects, 
Forms 4-5: History and geography taught separately. There are plans 

to teach political education. 
Jniver&ity: 1. Social Sciences Foundation. 
\ . 2. Training for civics teachers. 

\ 3. Other social science subjects taught at advanced 

^ levels. ' J 

Social \sclences at the University Level . 

Betause the University of Zambia, the only university in the coun- 
try, is \fully aware of the importance of social sciences, the Faculty of 
Humanities and Social Sciences offers a major first-year course called 
"Social Sciences Foundations" which introduces, in an integrated form, 
some of the major concerns, concepts, and methods of inquiry of various 
branches of the social sciences. 1^ In the context of the contemporary 
situation. in Africa in general and Zambia in particular, this course 
looks at the process of social change since colonial times. This 
approach helps students understand the problems of present-day Zambia 
and Africa^ ^d make reasonable predictions about the future. 

The Social Sciences Foundation course is considered so important 
in the university curriculum that it is a conditional prerequisite for 
registration in virtually all further courses in political science, 
economics, Sociology, and public administration. Apart from its intro- 
duction of the initial concepts in these subjects, the course also gives 
attention to a variety of study skills and research techniques in 
social science disciplines. 

After their first year at the University of Zambia, some students 
who have taken the Social Sciences Foundation course join the Faculty of 
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Figure) 23a 

STRUCTURE OF THE^ EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN feAMBiA 
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Education to be trained as secondary school teachers« Vost of these 
students prepare for civics as one of the two subjects which they ^wlll 
later teach In secondary schools. During their three years In th«j Fac- 
ulty of Education, the students tak^ advancsd courses In economics, 
history, .political science, sociology, psychology, and education. At 
the same time, the students who choose civics as one of their "teaching" 
subjects are given Instructions and practical drill In methods of teach- 
ing civics to secondary school students. 

Teaching of Civics 

Civics is essentially a local' subject Inasmuch as It deals 'with the 
history, politics, economics ,' social trends, and culture of a people in 
a particular country. Therefore, a teacher needs to be acquainted with 
virtually all aspects of Zambia's past, present, and future trends in 
order to teach any topic in civics with confidence. 

Although the tenth-grade civics curriculum mainly features inter- 
na tional_J^sues,15 the teacher needs to know;; for example, that Zambia 
was a British colony, that it became independent in 1964, that it is 
surrounded by minority racist regimes, that its main source of foreign 
exchange is copper, and that it had only one political leader during 
the first 15 years after it became politically independent. The inter- 
disciplinary quality of civics has made it difficult for educationists 
to formulate' a syllabus that would cover all the aspects of the subject, 
'for such a syllabus would cover many elements taught in other social 
science subjects. The local nature of the subject calls for the use of 
local teachers who have not only read about life in Zambia but actually 
lived it. The dynamic nature of the subject makes -the use of textbooks 
alone inadequate. Hence- radio, television, newspapers, public pronounce- 
ments by-the national leaders, and out -of -school projects form an impor- 
tant part of the teaching of civics, not only to the schoolchildren but 
also to ordinary citizens. 

Civics is taught only at the junior secondary level. However, con- 
sideration was given recently to the question of whether the university 
should continue training teachers to teach civics at this level, since 
the university is mainly concerned with preparing teachers for the 
senior secondary level. (Nkruraah Teachers' College also trains teachers 
for the junior secondary level. There are also plans to replace 
civics with required political education courses at each grade level. 
It is hoped that civics will be introduced at the senior secondary level 
in the near future and that it will be one of the core subjects in the 
curriculum. For the time being, however, the University of Zambia has 
decided to suspend the civics education program until the Ministry of 
Education clarifies the future of civics in schools. 

The civics education program at the university will be replaced by 
an economics education program for the followi-ng reasons: 

— The urgent need for economics taachers in secondary schools at 
, 1 q 

the senior level. -^^ 

— Tlie need for clarity concerning the extension of the civics pro- 
gram to the senior levels^. 

—Uncertainty about the future of civics in secondary schools, sine 
this subject may be replaced by a program of political education. 



Like all newly Independent countries, Zambia tleeds school pro«- 
grams designed to promote national consciousness, piitrlotlsm, and 
discipline. The clvlqs curriculum In Zambia Is perhaps the major 
formal Instrument of citizenship education. An exami^natlon of the 
program reveals Its nationalistic outlook, .which Is reflected In the 
emphasis placed ofn such nationalistic values as ^'Zamblan humanism" 
and "participatory democracy." The contents of the program also 
tend to be very selective, with a major focus on: acquainting young 
citizens, with the nation's past and present order and desired future. 
Students are taught how to salute the national flag and ^ow to sing 
the national anthem and certain patriotic songs ks well as to honor 
heroes and national holidays. These values, symbols, and events 
are Important In the overall school currlculjum, ^because without them 
the Ideal of a united and coherent nation could *not be attained. 

Despite the fact that civics Is only taught at the junior levels. 
It Is a very Important subj'ect In the Zamblan school system because 
it deals not only with knowledge but also with development-oriented 
attitudes, values, and skills. Theae"aTi~inten^ed to motivate and 
help graduates to behave in constructive ways in building up a new 
nation composed of citizens who not only Identify with but also take 
an active part In the civic affairs of their nation. 

International Perspectives 

^ince the school system and curriculum In Zambia are modeled after 
the British system, schools follow the Cambridge Syndicate Syllabus, 
The face that at the end of senior secondary school students must take 
examinations that are designed and scored by Cambridge strongly influ-- 
^nces decisions about courses offered and content stressed. 

This factor aside, foreign ideologies — including the study of 
Marxist, capitalist, and communist systems — are part of the curricula 
at university and secondary schools. The study of international organ-- 
azations and agencies also forms an important paic of the civics curricu- 
lum. Such topi'^s as the world market, the Commonwealth, the United 
Nations Organization, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) , 
the Council for International Copper Exporting Countries (GIPEC) , the 
Peace Corps, the Canadian Voluntary Organization, and Voluntary Service 
Overseas are taught in relation to their history, goals, and relation- 
ships to Zaml^ia. A world problems course is part of the civics curricu- 
lum, and students are encouraged to formulate hypotheses and solutions 
to such problems as hunger in the world, the population explosion, wars, 
cold, pollution, and the economic gap between the rich and poor nations* 
These topics lead to the study of foreign policies and governments and 
of the effects of certain policies on the world cotnmunity, and in par- 
ticular on Zambia. By studying such issues as the apartheid policies 
of South Africa and the human rights campaigns launched by the United 
States, si:udents will have gained a comparative perspective of govern- 
ments, con-imunities , and economic and social policies by the end of their 
academic careers ♦ 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 23 

1. C. Gertzelt Th« Polltiaal Process in Zambia; Documents and 
Readings (University of Zambia, 1973), p. 2. 

2. C. Elliot, ed. , Constraints on the Economic Development of 
Zambia (Oxford University Press, 1971), p. 3. 

3. C. Gertzel, The Political Process t p. 3. 

4. United National Independence Party, National Policies for the 
Next Decade, 1974-1984 (Lusaka: Zambia Information Services, 1973), 
p. 28. . 

5. J. Mwanakatwe, The Growth of Education in Zambia Since 
Independence (Lusaka; Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 7, xii. 

6. C. Gertzel, The Political Process, p. i. 

7. A.K. Tiberondwa, "Modernising African Traditional Education," 
UNIP Youth Magazine 1, no. 1 (1976). 

8. Zambia has a one-party system of government. The constitution 
allows for free elections to be held every five years to choose the 
national government. The people are also free to. criticize the govern- 
ment and to offer alternative solutions to problems. 

9. Participatory democracy allows full participation on the part 
of the citizens in state affairs as well as in the effective running of 
their own affairs. It postulates free elections at village/section and 
ward as well as district and national levels and postulates government 
in accordance with the will of the people, with the corollary that a 
government can be removed from power if it loses the support of the 
country. 

10. "Social studies" as a subject is taught only in the elementary 
(primary) schools. In the first two years of primary education, social 
studies is taught together with languages. In the next five years of 
primary education (grade 3 to grade 7) it is taught as an interdisciplin- 
ary subject combining history, geography, and political studies. In 
secondary schools (standard 8 to standard 12), social studies per se 
does not exist as a traditional subject. Instead, a new compulsory sub- 
ject called civics, distinct from history and geography, is taught to 
all pupils up to standard 10. Civics aims at making the pupils effec- .. 
tive citizens of Zambia. Sometimes it is referred to as political 
education. 

11. The Bill of Rights is the section in the Zambia constitution 
which spells out the rights and freedoms of individuals in Zambia. 

12. "Zambian humanism" is a statement of philosophical theory on 
the meaning of human existence (Kaunda 1974, p. 1). Zambian humanism, 
as a way of life, puts man' at the center of every activity in society. 

•Humanism does not believe in the exploitation of man but rather in the 
dignity and equality of man. 

13. University of Zambia School of Education records. 1974-1979. 
Figures for 1978-1979 are subject to satisfactory examination performance. 
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lAi University of Zambia, School of Education Handbook, 1973^79^ 
p. 89, 

15. The Form 3 (standard 10) civics syllabus deals with Zambia *s 
relationships with the international community and with world Issues 
and problems. 

16 • Out-of-school projects include such student-centered activi- 
ties as visits to the National Assembly and other government institu- 
tions so that students can experience what actually goes on and 
interview people involved with various activities in the country* 

17. Nkrumah Teachers' College is a two-year "junior" college 
which trains teachers for secondary schools* It is responsible only 
for training teachers who later teach social science subjects, civics t 
commerce, art, and indui-crial arts. The college is affiliated with 
the University of Zambia through the Teachers* College Associateship 
Unit. Normally, diplomates from this college teach up to standard 

10 (junior secondary classes). The higher secondary classes are taught 
by teachers holding university degrees. 

18. L.A. Sikwibele, "Civics as a Major University, Subject : ' 
Need for Rethinking," Educational Front 1, no. 2 (February 1977). 

19. The teaching of economics in secondary schools was intro- 
duced very recently. Few schools offer the program, and there are 
very few, if any, teachers trained to teach the subject at the senior 
secondary level. Hence the university's decision to introduce an eco- 
nomics education program. 

20. The political education i^ogram was introduced by the ruling 
party, the United National Independence party, in 1975. The program 

is intended for all levels of education and all sectors of the community 
and aims basically to develop competent citizens. The program has not 
yet been implemented, but it may eventually replace civics since 
so much of the content will be similar. 
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The resources described i?i this section have been entered into the 
ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) system. Each is identi- 
fied by a six-digit number and two letters: "EJ" for journal articles, 
"ED"^for other documents. 

If you wdnt to read a document with an ED number, check* to see 
whether your local library or instructional media center subscribes to 
the ERIC microfiche collection. (For- a list of libraries in your area 
that .subscribe to the ERIC system, write to ERIC/ChESS, 855 Broadway, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302.) 

If an ERIC collection is not accessible, or if you want a personal 
copy of the document in either microfiche (MF) or paper copy (PC), write 
to ERIC Document Reproduction Services (EDRS) , Computer Microfilm Inter- 
national Corporation, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Virginia. All orders must 
be accompanied by payment in full, including prepaid postage. Prices 
(correct as of December 1, 1979) are cited for each ED document. (Note 
that for some doctiments paper copies are either not available or must be 
ordered from the publisher or distributor instead of from EDRS.) 

If your local library does not have a journal article that you want, 
you may write for one or more reprints to University Microfilms, 300 
North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 3'he following information, 
is needed: title of periodical or journal, title of article, author's 
name, date of issue, volume number, issue number, and page numbers. All 
orders must be accompanied by payment in full, plus postage. 

Brook, Diane L. Some Aspects of Geography as a School Subject in Britain 
with Particular Reference to Two Schools in London. Athens, Ga. , : 
Geography Curriculum Project, Dhiversity of Georgia, 1977. ED 156 
599, EDRS price: MF $0.83, PC $3.32; plus postage. Also available 
from Geography Curriculum Project, 107 Dudley Hall, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga,. 30602 (paperbound; 46 pp.; $1.25). 

Observations of geography instruction in two high schools in London 
and research at the University of London Institute of Education provide 
the basis for this overview of precollege geography instuction in Britain. 
Because British secondary schools concentrate more on universal education, 
they are developing a curriculum which is similar to the U,S* compre- 
hensive high school curriculum. Some significant differences remain, 
however, between educational practices and educational objectives in 
Britain and the United States. For example, geography in Britain is 
pursued as a separate discipline rather than an integral part of social 
studies; it can be a secondary school major subject rather than a one- 
year course of study; it emphasizes field work; and it is widely differ- 
entiated ^according to teacher and pupil ability. The author's conclusion 
is that geography in British schools is changing and that most changes 
are in the direction of U.S. public school geography. 

Cochrane, Don, and David Williams. "Moral Education in Canadian Social 
Studies: A Modest Proposal.*' History and Social Science Teacher 
13, no. 1 (February 1977), pp. 1-7. EJ 168 662. 




The authors of this article contend that recent Ideas and publications 
concerning values and moral "education have had little imiiiact on social' 
studies teaching in Canada. The article provides eight suggestions for 
Improving values education, including leadership from provincial ministers 
of education, development of a values education rationale, and improvement 
of teacher education and inservice education in values education. 

Catterall, Calvin D., ed. Psychology in the Schools in International 
. Perspective t vols. 1 and 2. Columbus, Ohio: International School 
Psychology, 1976-77. ED 147 199 and 147 257. EDRS price: MF $0.83 
each, plus postage; PC not available from EDRS. Available from 
International School Psychology, 92 S. Dawson Ave., Columbus, Oh4.o 
43209 (paperbound; 258 pp. and 253 pp.; $7.50 per yolume) . . 

Thes^ volumes are part of a series which examines actual and potential 
contributions of psychology toward solving problems of the world's schools. 
The first volume contains articles written by school psychologists from 
the United States ^^Canada^ Australia, New Zealand, Taiwan, West Germany, 
Sweden, Pakistan, Norway, Denmark, Austria, and England, Volume 2 presents 
information about Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Ireland, Israel, 
Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, South Africa, Switzerland, and Turkey • Each 
chapter describes ways In which psychology is applied in schools in the 
author's country, traces the background of school psychological services, 
reviews the training of psychological personnel, and predicts future needs 
in school psychology. The series was compiled in response. to a need for 
international perspectives on practical psychology which was expressed at 
the International Colloquiutil in School Psychology, held in Munich in July 
1975* 

"Contribution of Economics to General Education, The." Economics 14, no. 
2 (Summer 1978), pp. 59-63. EJ 186 028. 

This is the report of an ad hoc committee on the contribution of 
economics study to the British secondary curriculum^ It includes arguments 
for increasing economics study. General education aspects, skills develop- 
ment, development of conceptual knowledge, selection of content, attitudes, 
and learning experiences are also discussed. 

Dima, Nicholas. "University EducatioSi in Eastern Europe: The Case of 
Geography in Romania." Journal of Geography 77, no, A (April/May 
1978), pp. 149-151. EJ 182 348. 

This article describes the geography curriculum at the University of 
Bucharest, Rumania, where the educational program is controlled by the 
Communist party. The instructional approach is practical . and emphasizes 
factual learning. . , is also highly ideological and Strongly atheistic. 
Course work is structured, and there are no student options or electives. 

Dumas, Wayne, and William B. Lee. "Social Studies in French Schools/' 
History Teacher 11, no. 3 (May 1978), pp. 401-411. EJ 180 276. 

This article examines current educational goals, curricula, and 
methodoJ-ogy of French social studies education. The authors discuss the 
influences of the student riots of 1968 and consider what effect these 
reforms will have on the future of. French education. 
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"Exercise Effective Leadership in the Study of Theory.'* Chinese Education 
10, no, 1 (Spring 1977), pp, 26-30. EJ 166 705. 

This article describes one aspect of ilucation in the People's 
Republic of China; namely, that in order, to promote the study of theory 
in revolutionary cadre training schools, emphasis is on acknowledging . 
the significance of Marxist theory. Tutoring and class schedules are 
designed to foster conscientious study. Physical labor is part of the 
learning process. 

Farmerie, Samuel. •'The Social Studies and Education of a New Communist 
Man in Yugoslavia." Social Studies Journal 8 (Spring 1979), pp. 
22-25. EJ 193 294. 

The author of this article explores the role of the social studies 
in Yugoslavia's, nation-building process, discusses integration of social 
goals into all curriculum areas, and considers specific social studies 
goals, teacher tuining, instructional materials, and curriculum. 

'TletcKefT Taadan, ''Comparative Education: A Question of Identity." 
' Comparative Education Review 18,' no. 3 (October 1974), pp. 348-353. 
EJ 105 287. 

This article seeks to resolve "the problem of identity from which 
comparative studies has seemed to suffer. 

Gallagher, Paul. "Rethinking the Social Studi'fe^^Curriculum. " History 
and Social Science Teacher 14, no. 1 (Fall 1978), pp. 24-28. EJ 
191 431. 

The author discusses Canadian national unity and the social studies 
curriculum. He suggests that Canada should be regarded as a political 
whole composed of many cultures, and that new K-12 social studies curric- 
ulum which includes a compr^^hensive program in Canadian citizenship is 
needed. 

Gillmor, Desmond A. • graphic Education in the Republic of Ireland." 

Journal of Geog. j 77, no. 3 (March 1978), pp. 103-108. EJ 178 610. 

V 

* This article reviews the history, content, and trends in geography 
teaching and research in Ireland from the 19th century to the present. 
All educational levels and geographic societies are described, 

Grayes, Norman J, Geography in Education. London: Heineraann Educational 
Books, 1975. ED 148 650. Not available from EDRS. Available from 
Humanities Press, Inc., Atlantic Highlands', N.J, 07716 (paperbound 
$6.25, hardbound.^ $15. 00; 232 pp.). 

The book reviews the historical development of geography aS a 
discipline and discusses the current stat.us of geography teaching in 
British schools. 

Kiray, Mubeccel B, '^Teaching in Developing Countries: The Case of Turkey." 
International Social Science Journal 31, no. 1 (1979), pp. 40-48. ^ 
EJ 203 886. 
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This article atialyses the state of the social sciences and social 
science teaching In developing nations, particularly Turkey. Topics dis- 
cussed Include demands for research workers, social change,, the relation- 
ship between knowledge and analysis, resistance to new teaching methods 
within trfxdltlonal universities, and differences between historical and 
deterministic Interpretations of society* 

Lavrlkov, I* A. "Improving the Professional Training of Economists.'' 
Soviet Education 20, no. 6 (April 1978), pp. 56^68. EJ 186 017. 

The author explains that professional economic education In Russia ^ 
will require a refurbishing of the scientific, methodological, and edu- 
cative foundations of education and an accelerated development of 
economic Institutes and departments. 

Mehlln^er, Howard D., and Jan L. Tucker, eds. Social Studies in Other 

Nations. NCSS Bulletin no% 60. Washington, D.C.: iJatlonal Council 
for the Social Studies, 1979. ED 17A SAO. EDRS price: MF $0.83, 
PC $6.01; plus postage. Also available from National Council for the 
Social Studies, 2030 li^ St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 (paperbound; 
112 pp. ; $7.82) . , . ^ . 

This book describes social studies pro.grams, citizenship education, 
and major social studies Issues In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Thailand, Japan, Nigeria, England, and the United States. The first 
chapter considers the transnational nature of the social studies, traces 
the development of social studies, and discusses efforts and need to 
"internationalize" social studies In the United States. The chapter on 
Germany discusses the organization of the public schools and political 
education In postwar Germany, ^oclal change and Institutional reform 
are major Issues. The report on Thailand deals with present curriculum 
reform. Major Issues are confusion over goals, the status of social 
studies, methods of teaching social studies, arid the status of Thai 
culture. The chapter on Japan describes the present course of study and 
notes major issues of currlculJfm revision, teaching strategies. Inter- 
disciplinary and global approaches, rapid growth, and professional 
diversity. Nigeria Is discussed In terms of changes In curriculum, 
teacher training, and beliefs about social studies since Independence 
in 1960. Major Issues are tonfllcts between social scientists and social 
studies educators, the lack of clear standards for educators, the force 
of tradition, and inadequate resource materials. The report on England 
focuses on the structure of the educational and examination system, with 
emphasis on cultural pluralism, decentralized decision making, and multi^ 
ethnic education. The final report on the United States . discusse-s global 
challenges. , ^ 

:ipekesa, Bongoy. "Role and Status of Economics in Zaire: A Critical 
Survey. Internationa^l Spcial Science Journal 30, no. 1 (1978), 
pp. 181-190. EJ 182 310.- 

The author of this article 'believes that economic education and 
research in Zaire should relate the needs of a developing nation, and that 
Zalrlan authbrities must devote more financial and human 'resources to 
development research. 

Nichols, W.T., ''Impressions of Social Studies in Isreal." Social Studies 
Journal 8 (Spring 1979), pp. 32--38* EJ 193 297* 5^ 
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This article characterizes the separate educational systems of Arabs 
and Jews In Israel} with emphasis on social studies content of geography, 
history, and civics. 

Rowley, Charles D. . "Introducing the Social Sciences to Papua New Guinea." 

International Social Sbience Journal 31, no. 1 (1978), pp. 98-113. 
EJ 203 887. ■ / 

This Is a dlscu'ssion of problems related to teaching social sciences 
In Papua New Guinea, a country which- recently established a national 
university after nearly a century of colonial rule. The author concludes 
that the best social science education for developed and developing 
nations emphasizes a broadening of perspective and a greater relevance 
to the human predicament.' 

Sear'les, John E. "Social Studies In Brazil." Social Studies Journal .8 
(Spring 1979), pp. 26-28. EJ 193 295. 

This article discusses the role of social studies in transmitting 
the cultura^'heritage of Brazil. It includes descriptions of Brazilian 
culture anq the educational structure. 

Social Reliances in Asia, vols. 1, 2, and 3. Reports and Papers \ln the 
SociaASclences, nos. 32, 33, and 35. Paris: United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) , ]>976- 
77. ED 156 571, 156 572, 156 573. Not available from EDRS. ^ 
Available from Unipub, Box 433, Murray Hill Station, New York, 
N.Y. 10016 (paperbound; vol. 1, 56 pp., '$2.65; vol. 2, 72 pp., 
$2.65; vol. 3, 113 pp., $5.25). 

These volumes are part of a series which provides overviews of 
social science research and teaching in UNESCO member nations. Volume 

1 focuses on Bangladesh, Iran, Malaysia, Pakistan, and Thailand. Volume 

2 deals with Afghanistan, Japan, Indonesia, Korea, and Nepal. The third 
volume is devoted to Burma, Mongolia, New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Singapore. For each nation, the following factor? are described: 
history of social studies activity, institutional framework, major 
research interests, curriculum development, future trends , and perceived 
benefits from regional and international cooperation. 

. Susskind, Jacob L. "Social Studies Education in India." Social Studies 



Journal 8 (Spring 1978), pp. 29-31. EJ 193 296. 



This review of objectives, content, and problems of social studies 
education in India concludes that social studies is a relatively new 
component of the curriculum and that there is little uniformity in -its 
content and methods from state to state. 

Volkov, F.M. "Higher Social Science Education in the USSR." Interna- 
tional Social Science Journal 31, no. 1 (1979), pp. 130-37. EJ 203 890, 

The author examines social science teaching in the Soviet Union and 
explains how it is related to technological advancement. Topics discussed 
include social progress, developments within the social sciences, political 
influences, teaching methods, and teacher characteristics. 
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